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AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION FROM FEDERAL 
EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 


Part 5—Department of Defense, First Section 


MONDAY, JULY 9, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT INFORMATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 o’clock, a. m., in room 362, Old House 
Office Building, Hon. John E. Moss (chairman). presiding. 

Mr. Moss. The subcommittee will be in order. I have a statement 
that I would like to read at this time. 

The Government Information Subcommittee began a study of the 
Defense Department’s information activities soon after the subcom- 
mittee was chartered in June 1955. This continuing study, which 
was carried out by the subcommittee staff in cooperation with repre- 
sentatives of the Department, has been intensified in recent weeks in 
preparation for the subcommittee’s hearings with the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

The study included the collection of complaints that the Department 
has restricted information from the public or Congress wihout neces- 
sity or justification; that some information released by the Depart- 
ment was twisted to express a particular viewpoint id that the De- 
partment has been following other information practices which re- 
strict or channel the flow of information to the public and to Congress. 
These complaints came from newspaper organizations, reporters and 
columnists, from witnesses testifying at earlier subcommittee hear- 
ings and from other sources. 

The staff study was carried out in close cooperation with Defense 
Department officials, particularly in the field of information classified 
for security reasons. The subcommittee has never had any intention 
of matching its judgment on presently classified material against the 
judgment of security officials in the Pentagon. It is, however, inter- 
ested in the judgment exercised in the past, as revealed by material 
subsequently declassified, and in the policies and practices currently 
being followed by Defense Department officials engaged in the classi- 
fication of material. 

In general, the staff study covered the following areas: 

(1) Whether the Defense Department is following the provisions of 
Executive Order 10501 which state that a person classifying a docu- 
ment should note on the document that it may be downgraded or 
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declassified after a certain event or date or upon removal of classified 
enclosures. 

(2) Whether there is variation in classification procedures between 
agenc ‘ies within the Defense Department. 

3) Whether there is variations among offices within the Defense 
De partment in applying need-to-know standards for granting access 
to classified documents. 

(4) Whether there is variations between the Department of Defense 
offices in the practice of segregating “pure” scientific information from 
scientific facts of military “application. 

(5) Whether procedures for security review of material submitted 
to the Department by magazine writers and reporters are uniform for 
all persons. 

(6) Whether the removal of the “restricted” category of security- 
classified information by Executive Order 10501 freed more informa- 
tion or resulted in the development of numerous other terms to define 
information which is withheld. 

(7) Whether the Department’s practices and policies restricting 
information are based on clear legal authority for their est ablishment. 

(8) Whether Secretary W ilson’s order that all information released 
by the Defense Department constitutes a “constructive contribution” 
is still being followed and the practical effects of that order. 

(9) Whether Secretary Wilson’s memorandum of March 29, 1955, 
suggesting a sweeping reorganization of the Defense Department’s 
public information activities, has been implemented, and whether the 
Department’s present information organization is operating satis- 
factorily. 

Various instances detailing the general restrictive practices about 
which there have been complaints are to be discussed during this series 
of hearings with the Defense Department. The hearings will serve as 
a basis for recommendations to remove any unnecessary restrictions on 
information and help improve the flow of information to the public 
and to Congress. 

I would like to add this observation : This committee is most anxious 
to cooperate fully with the officials of the Department of Defense in 
developing the facts necessary for us to arrive at conclusions and 
recommendations that will be helpful to the Congress. 

We have deferred to the request of the Secretary of Defense and the 
various service Secretaries that they be permitted to send substitutes 
to the extent that substitutes appearing on their behalf are in a posi- 
tion to give us the information we desire and need. We will continue 
to work in that way. Should it become necessary at any time, however, 
for the committee to seek the appearance of the Secretary or the service 
Secretaries in order fully to develop the facts in connection with its 
assignnment, we will at that time insist upon the appearance of those 
individuals. 

Mr. Hoffman, do you have any question? 

Mr. Horrman. Only in view of your statement, I would like to have 
the names of those who made complaints, with a concise statement of 
the particulars of the complaint and the date when it was made. 

Mr. Moss. You have the complaints in front of you, I believe, at 
the present time and any additional items which you feel you require 
will be made available to you by the staff. 
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As you know, it has been my instruction that the staff will be avail- 
able to supply you with every bit of information in the possession of 
the committee. 

Mr. Horrman. Does the staff now have a list of the complaints? 

Mr. Moss. They have a list of the complaints which will be dis- 
cussed today and, as has been the practice in each of the hearings, those 
have been prepared in duplicate. 

Mr. Horrman. Are all of the complaints in here? 

Mr. Moss. The ones we are discussing today are in this file here. 

Mr. Horrman. I would like to have all of the complaints they have 
received, if I may. 

Mr. Moss. That information will be prepared for you, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. With the name of the complainant and the particular 
incident of which he complains, and the dates, so I may pinpoint the 
matter and find out, if I can, just what is wrong, if anything. 

Mr. Moss. We will get you the information you seek. It will take 
a little time for the staff to complete the compilation of it in the exact 
form you want it. 

Mr. Horrman. I am not particular about the form, just so I know 
what the complaints are. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fascexu. I hope we are not limiting our discussion on this 
matter to — complaints which are in the file, which have been 
developed; because I know that I, for one, would be interested in the 
whole question of policy irrespective of any complaints which may 
have been received. 

Mr. Moss. The material in the file has more or less to do with com- 
plaints developed to date. Any member of the committee is free to 
undertake questioning within the scope of the committee’s assignment. 

Mr. Fascett. Thank you. I am glad to see we agree upon the 
procedure. 

Mr. Moss. The first witness this morning is Mr. Robert Tripp Ross, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Legislative and Public Affairs. 

Mr. Secretary, I understand you have a statement you would like 
to read to the committee. 

Mr. Ross. I do have, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT TRIPP ROSS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE, LEGISLATIVE AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS; ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY PHILIP K. ALLEN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS; LEONARD NIEDERLEHNER, DEPUTY GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL; C. HERSCHEL SCHOOLEY, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION; AND BERT SAYMON, LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMS 
DIVISION 


Mr. Ross. My name is Robert Tripp Ross; I am Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Legislative and Public Affairs. I would like at this 
moment to read into the record a short biographical sketch on myself. 

Mr. Moss. I wonder if I might ask you, before doing that, to intro- 
duce the members of your staff who accompany you here this morning. 

Mr. Ross. I shall be pleased to do so. I have with me the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary, Department of Defense, for Public Affairs, Mr. 
Philip K. Allen on my immediate right. On my far right, Mr. C. 
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Herschel Schooley, who is Director of Public Information, Depart- 
ment of Defense. On my far left is Mr. Leonard Niederlehner, who is 
Deputy General Counsel, Department of Defense. On my immediate 
left is Mr. Bert Saymon, who is in our Legislative Programs Division, 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Moss. Now you may proceed. 

Mr. Ross. From March 1955 to date, I have been Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Legislative and Public Affairs. 

In 1954 to 1955, I was Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Legislative Affairs. 

In 1953, I was assistant to the chairman of the New York Republican 
State Committee. 

In 1952, I was a Member of the United States House of Represent- 
atives. 

In 1949 to 1952, I was vice president, sales manager, and public re- 
lations director of the Wynn Enterprises, Inc., at 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

In 1946 to 1948, I was a Member of the House of Representatives. 

In 1944 to 1946, I was with the Liggett Drug Co. in Boston as spe- 
cial assistant to the president. 

In 1929 to 1944, I was with the Liggett Drug Co. in New York City. 

In 1927 to 1928, I was space salesman for the Cotton Trade Journal 
in New Orleans. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee : 

The Department of Defense appreciates this opportunity to appear 
before your committee and hopes that it can be of assistance in your 
study of this very important and complex matter of Government in- 
formation activities. 

As Assistant Secretary of Defense for Legislative and Public Af- 
fairs, I advise and assist the Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries 
of the three military departments on legislative, public information, 
and public relations aspects of Department of Defense olicies, plans, 
and programs. I believe it would assist the committee if, at the outset, 
I generally outlined our organization as to these activities. 

First, I should like to point out that Secretary Forrestal, by memo- 
randum dated March 17, 1949, centralized all public information 
activities for the Department of Defense in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. The memorandum stated: 

There is hereby created in the Office of the Secretary of Defense the Office of 
Public Information for the National Military Establishment at the seat of gov- 
ernment. * * * The Office of Public Information will be the sole agency for 
the National Military Establishment at the seat of government for dissemination 
of information to media of public information. * * * 

On September 22, 1953, Secretary Wilson directed that responsi- 
bility for public information activities of the Department of Defense 
be assigned to the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Legislative and 
Public Affairs. The public affairs activities are directly supervised 
by a Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, Mr. Philip K. 
Allen, whom I introduced a moment ago. At this point, I would like 
to read a short biographical sketch concerning Mr. Allen. 

He has been Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public 
Affairs since the beginning of this year. 

In the year 1955, he was executive assistant to Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Legislative and Public Affairs. 
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In 1953-55, he was chief clerk of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. 

In 1951-53 he was executive secretary of the Massachusetts Repub- 
lican State Committee. 

In 1949-51 he was legislative assistant to Republican leader of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives. 

In 1948-49 he was assistant to the dean of admissions, Harvard 
University. 

In 1946-48 he was a member of the Massachusetts State Senate. 

In 1945-46 he was assistant counselor for veterans, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Allen has under him an Office of Public Information and Spe- 
cial Activities which is directed by Mr. C. Herschel Schooley, whom 
I introduced a moment ago, and I would like to read a short bio- 
graphical sketch on Mr. Schooley. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-three to date, he was Director of the 
Office of Public Information, Department of Defense. 

1950-53, he was Chief of the Office of Public Information Press 
Office. 

In 1943-50, he was Navy public information officer, as a commis- 
sioned officer and as a civilian. 

In 1937-45, he was director of journalism and speech, Hardin-Sim- 
mons University, and staff member of the Abilene Reporter-News. 

In 1925-86, he held editorial positions on the Mexico (Mo.) Ledger. 

In addition, under Mr. Allen, there is an Office of Security Review 
directed by Mr. Joseph S. Edgerton. Mr. Edgerton, I understand, is 
to be called at a later date; but I would like to read into the record 
a short biographical sketch of Mr. Edgerton. 

1949 to date, he was director of the Office of Security Review, De- 
partment of Defense, as a commissioned officer and as a civilian. 

1946-49, he was Executive Officer and Chief, Review Branch, War 
Department Bureau of Public Relations. 

1945-46, he was Chief of the Army Air Force Station, Review 
Branch, War Department Bureau of Public Relations. 

1941-44, he was in public relations and military duty. 

1928-41, he was assistant city editor and aviation editor, the Eve- 
ning Star, Washington, D. C. 

1918-28, he was reporter, aviation editor and Capitol correspondent 
of the Washington Times. 

In addition, the Deputy Assistant Secretary acts as chairman of a 
Public Information Coordinating Council having as members the 
Chiefs of Information of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps, which meets regularly as an advisory group to consider policies, 
plans and problems. You will find a chart reflecting this organiza- 
tion under tab F at yellow tab A in the material previously furnished 
your committee. 

With respect to our operations, the Department has previously fur- 
nished considerable detailed material in its response to your commit- 
tee’s comprehensive questionnaire. Acosdinaty, I believe it appro- 
priate to confine this statement to a few brief general comments. 

As stated in the introduction to our reply to the questionnaire, the 
fundamental approach of the Department of Defense in carrying out 
its day-to-day information activities is that it strongly believes that 
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there must be a fully informed Congress and public, and that it 
exercises every effort to make av: ailable the maximum information in 
its possession, consistent with the national interest. 

The right of the American people to know about our military 
activities, and the Defense Department’s responsibility to keep the 
public informed about these activities without endangering our na- 
tional security, are principles which form the very basis of our public 
information policy. Secretary Wilson, in a directive dated March 
29, 1955, stated : 

The people of the United States are properly interested in the Department of 
Defense and the steps it is taking to protect the national security. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has an obligation to inform the public within the limitations of 
security and policy with respect to the Department’s activities and to provide 
the public with accurate factual and other proper information regarding the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

As examples of how the Department of Defense is meeting this 
obligation, I believe the committee will be interested in the following 
figures relative to the furnishing of information to the Congress and 
to the public. For the 10- month period July 1, 1955, to May 1, 1956, 
the Department of Defense, including the military services, received 
approximately 1,000 formal written requests for information from 
congressional committees. Some of the requested information was 
readily available, but some of it required weeks, and in some instances 
even months, to collect, assemble, check, and prepare. During the 
same period the committees of Congress have held 80 hearings on 
defense matters which required Defense Department officials to pre- 
sent comprehensive information about defense activities and opera- 
tions. This compilation does not include several thousand telephone 
requests for information from the Congress, the public, and the news 
media, nor the several thousand letters from individual Members of 
the Congress seeking information for their constituents. 

During this same period the Office of Public Information processed 
1,100 news releases which originated in the Department of Defense. 
The Office of Security Review reviewed for security 10,000 items. In 
addition to the foregoing, 16 news conferences were held by the Secre- 
tary of Defense during this time. For day-to-day on-the-spot cover- 
age desk space and facilities are provided in the Pentagon for repre- 
sentatives of the press and radio and TY stations. 

The basic problem faced by the Department of Defense, and also 
the Congress itself, is how to make the maximum information available 
to the greatest number 1 and categories of persons without, at the same 
time, either jeopardizing the safety of the Nation, or inequitably 
benefiting or hurting particular groups or individuals. 

It is well recognized that not all information in the possession of 
the Department of Defense can be made available and that some of 
such information can only be made available to a limited number of 
individuals or organizations. Some inhibitions upon full access by 
all are required in the national interest and are exercised pursuant to 
statutory and Presidential authority. 

With respect to defense information, clearly certain facts as to our 
plans, operations, and equipment could be of great value to a potential 
enemy. We must exercise vigilance in handling such information if 
we are not ourselves to undermine our own defense posture. 
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We are faced with the fact that never in our history have we had 
an era quite like this. Always in the past this country was either at 
peace, with little or no worry about foreign or domestic enemies who 
might seek to learn our military secrets for the advantage of a hostile 
power, or the country was in a state of war with obvious danger to 
the national security. During a period of cold war such as we are 
now exposed to for the first time, I am certain the Congress will agree 
that it is extremely important we exercise care in handling information 
which would be of great value to a potential enemy and might preju- 
dice the defense interests of the United States or our international 
relations. 

With respect to the limitations on access to certain information, 
there is, unfortunately, no precise formula which can simply be 
applied to all information items and which will automatically reveal 
that any particular item is or is not releasable. Basically, it is a prob- 
lem generally requiring case-by-case handling because the ultimate 
decision depends upon many factors. For example, the contents of 
the information, the status of the world-be recipient, the purpose for 
which the information will be used, time elements involved, and so 
forth, must all be considered. The possibilities are almost infinite 
where the same piece of classified information, at the same time, might 
be fully available to one group, such as the Congress, fully or partially 
available to another Government agency, not available at all to the 
public in general, yet partially available to certain scientists or indus- 
trial firms. 

In view of the absence of a precise formula for testing all informa- 
tion and the many complex and intangible factors involved, it must 
be noted that, in the last analysis, the exercise of individual judgment 
is all important. Reasonable and intelligent individuals in full pos- 
session of the facts can, and do, honestly differ as to what. constitutes 
proper judgment in a particular situation. Yet, clearly, the individ- 
ula having the official responsibility for the decision on release, or 
degree of access, cannot avoid it by sharing it with the would-be 
recipient. 

Sound judgment cannot be legislated or assured by administrative 
decree. Also, it must be observed that evaluation of particular deci- 
sions requiring the exercise of judgment, on limiting access to informa- 
tion, is often rendered difficult, as a practical matter, by the fact that 
one of the parties—the would-be recipient—in many instances can- 
not be given all the facts affecting the decision. To do so, as a prac- 
tical matter, would nullify the decision. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee has expressed an interest in Secre- 
tary Wilson’s classification of General Ridgway’s report of June 27, 
1955, and in the Department of Defense Directive 5230.9 of March 29, 
1955. I would at this time like to discuss these two matters briefly. 

General Ridgway’s letter was an official report to the Secretary of 
Defense from the retiring Chief of Staff of the Army, expressing his 
views on the composition of the Army, its role in our defense struc- 
ture, and its potential effect upon our international relations. With 
this in mind, Secretary Wilson determined that its publication just 
prior to the Geneva Conference of July 18 to 23, 1955, might have an 
adverse effect upon the President’s efforts to establish a basis for 
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world peace. At his news conference on Sunday, July 17, Secretary 
Wilson said: 

In view of the sessions (Geneva Conference) that are starting tomorrow 
morning it would be—I am too far away to do any good and I am close enough 
that out of context I might add to the difficulties, and that is the last thing 
in the world I want to do. And that is the only reason, when I glanced through 
the letter, that I temporarily asked that General Ridgway’s letter be classified. 
I thought the time was very poor to announce a position that anyone had with 
relation to the matter, correct or incorrect. I didn’t think the timing was good. 
The President and Foster Dulles and the State Department people have sufficient 
problems over there (Geneva) without any of us adding to them in any way. 


Under Executive Order 10501, provision is made that-— 


* * * the use of the classification “Secret” shall be authorized, by appropriate 
authority, only for defense information or material, the unauthorized disclosure 
of which could result in serious damage to the Nation, such as by jeopardizing 
the international relations of the United States * * * 


Provision is further made that, 
* * * the use of the classification “Confidential” shall be authorized, by ap- 


propriate authority, only for defense information or material the unauthorized 
disclosure of which could be prejudicial to the defense interests of the Nation. 


In requesting that the Army classify General Ridgway’s letter as 
“Confidential,” Secretary Wilson was acting entirely within the spirit 
and the letter of Executive Order 10501. 

With respect to the DOD Directive 5230.9, a reading of the directive 
of March 29, 1955, as a whole shows clearly that it was addressed to 
establishing procedures and guidelines “for the review of manuscripts 
concerning military matters prepared by military personnel and civil- 
ian employees for publication.” In supplying information in response 
to inquiries from the public information media and the public, it was 
not intended that the “constructive contribution” clause apply, nor 
has it been applied when reviewing such information. As the direc- 
tive indicates, this criterion was to be applied to manuscripts, speeches, 
and certain news releases originated by Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps personnel. The strong historic pride which the members 
have in their respective services, and their understandable efforts to 
promote, through the public information media, the best interests 
of their respective services, are encouraged by the Department of 
Defense to the extent that these efforts “constitute a constructive 
contribution to the primary mission of the Department of Defense.” 
In their zeal to promote the interests of their respective service, mem- 
bers oftentimes prepare for release material containing statements 
which, although not intended to do so, reflect discredit upon a sister 
service. Such statements discrediting one of our military services 
could seriously jeopardize the effectiveness of our military posture 
and prejudice our international relations. 

The “constructive contribution” clause was inserted in the directive 
primarily to emphasize to appropriate officials in the military services 
that all speeches, manuscripts, and proposed news releases would be 
reviewed with a view to avoiding public statements by representatives 
of one service which discredit or disparage a sister service. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not, as you recognize, a new problem in the 
Department of Defense and to emphasize this point I would like to 
read an excerpt which I shall identify from a report to the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
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by the Committee on the National Security Organization, volume IIT, 
November 15, 1948. This excerpt says, and I quote: 

A number of witnesses agreed that there is too much public relations activity 
of a special pleading character by the three individual services. This may be 
constructive when the appeal is to service loyalty, tradition, and efficiency. 
But often it goes beyond this and becomes an effort to convince Congress that 
the Nation and our security depend on one service alone. Establishment of a 
firm but reasonable policy in this regard could make a substantial contribution 
to better balance in our Military Establishment. It would serve notice that not 
only military personnel of all ranks but civilians with service loyalties can best 
contribute to national security by playing down partisan departmental interest 
and playing up unity of purpose. 

Then I would like to read an additional excerpt from a press state- 
ment issued by Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, Committee on Armed 
Services, House of Representatives, March 29, 1949, and I quote: 

The Armed Services Committee wants it clearly understood that if persons 
in the armed services or in their employ continue to pass statements to the press 
which are calculated to depreciate the activities of a sister service and which, 
at the same time, jeopardize the national security, the committee will step in 
with a full-scale investigation. We will not tolerate the continuance of this 
practice. 

Mr. Mrrcenety. Who was the chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee referring to there, and for what reason did he make such a state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Ross. It was in connection with an investigation that has been 
conducted by the House Armed Services Committee and that is an 
excerpt from a press release which was issued by the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Mircnetn. What did the investigation involve? 

Mr. Ross. It involved the release of information pertaining to a par- 
ticular service. 

Mr. Mircnett. By whom was the release made? 

Mr. Ross. That I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcnext. I ask you specifically did it concern the Navy ad- 
rairals’ war over Air Force claims for the B—36 ? 

Mr. Ross. I believe that was at the time of that controversy and it 
undoubtedly referred to that. 

Mr. Mircnetyi. And the key figure in leaking such information was 
Admiral Radford, was he not ? 

Mr. Ross. I cannot swear to that. 

Then I want to read also an excerpt from House Report 680 of the 
83d Congress, of June 27, 1953. ‘This is a report by the House Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The bill includes for this item the amount of $400,000, a reduction of $100,000 
under the revised estimates, and $150,000 under the appropriation for fiscal 
year 1953. The committee feels that all public information activities within 
the Department of Defense should be more closely correlated, and it knows of no 
better method than a reduction in appropriations. It appears that there has 
been too much information, misinformation, cross-information, and noninforma- 
tion emanating from the Department in the past. The committee feels con- 
fident that if this Office divests itself of some of the fringe activities which really 
do not contribute to the serving of the public or the Congress and retains only 
those activities which actually contribute to a better undersanding of the De- 
partment and its responsibilities, it will find that the amount recommended in 
the accompanying bill will be adequate. (See exhibit X.) 

Mr. Chairman, this instruction does not imply that it was intended, 
nor has it been construed in any manner, to cover up any wrongdoing. 
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In conclusion, I should like to emphasize that with respect to the 
matter of withholding or limiting access to information in its posses- 
sion, the Department of Defense exercises its authority only in cases 
where, in its carefully considered judgment, such actiton is required 
in the national interest. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moss. For the purpose of the record, Mr. Ross, since you were 
quoting from House reports, and so forth, would it be correct to say 
when you went back to your prepared statement and said “This in- 
structiton does not imply,” that you were referring to “constructive 
contribution ?” 

Mr. Ross. The directive; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. You were not referring to any instruction from Con- 
gress ¢ 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Fascell, do you have any questions at this point? 

Mr. Fascetu. Yes; I have several in connection with the statement. 

Mr. Ross, I notice through your statement you speak of limitation 
of information in some cases as having the qualification of being 
“consistent with the national interest” and, in other cases, of “being 
consistent with national security.” 

In the interpretation of your statement before this committee, are 
we to read those phrases as one and the same ? 

Mr. Ross. No; 1 do not think you can. 

Mr. Fascetn. In other words, when you use the words “national in- 
terest,” you mean more than “security ?” 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceitt. How much more? 

Mr. Ross. Well it involves many things. In the material submitted 
to this committee there were listed several categories of information. 

Mr. Fasce.v. In other words, what you are saying is that there 
might be information which should be withheld because, while it 
might not affect national security, it might be in the national interest 
to withhold it? 

Mr. Ross. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fascett, And you furnished the committee with a complete 
breakdown of that type of information ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasce.y, Over and above that which is withheld in the interest 
of national security ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetx. In your quotation from the directive of March 29, 
1955, that “The Department of Defense has an obligation to inform 
the public within the limitations of security,” is there any other direc- 
tive that takes you beyond the word “security?” (See exhibit I.) 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Fascell, there are other directives dealing with these 
categories of information which I have referred to. ‘There is one 
which is Directive No. 5200.6 issued June 1, 1954. (See exhibit IT.) 

Mr. Fascexi. Are there any directives you can recall ? 

Mr. Ross. Not that deal with these other categories; no, sir. 

Mr. Fasceru. What do the words mean in that statement “within 
the limitations of security and policy?” 

Mr. Ross. Well, policy with respect to accuracy, sir. 
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Mr. Fasceit. Do the words “and policy” mean policy with respect 
to limitations of security, or do they impose another limitation ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, it says that the officials are charged for reviewing 
within the limitations of security and policy. 

Mr. Fascett. Meaning thereby that the Department of Defense 
has a right to impose limitations not only for security but as a matter 
of DOD policy ? 

Mr. Ross. In certain respects. 

Mr. Fascetu. Well, the only respects I see mentioned are right in 
= statement, concerning Department activities. In other words, the 

ray I read this statement, the Department of Defense directive says 
a can limit access to all the information dealing with security and all 
other information as may be determined as a matter of policy by the 
Department. 

Mr. Ross. In reviewing it, sir, it is a matter of judgment. 

Mr. Fascetn. I am not arguing that point; 1 agree with that; but 
I want to be sure I understand exactly what this directive means as 
far as the Department of Defense is concerned. I read it the way I 
have just explained it, which is that the Department of Defense has a 
right to impose limitations on information with respect to security and 
also with respect. to all other matters dealing with the Department’s 
activities. Am I correct in that interpretation ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, I do not know whether I can answer that question 
categorically or not. 

Mr. Fascety. Well let us read the whole sentence again and see if 
it is subject to any other interpretation. Yousay— 

* * * The Department of Defense has an obligation to inform the public within 
the limitations of security and policy with respect to the Department’s activities 
and to provide the public with accurate factual and other proper information 
regarding the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

The way I read it, a complete right of limitation is fixed by this 
directive on all matters. 

Mr. Ross. That is on the release of information which originates in 
the Department of Defense for public release. 

Mr. Fascetn. Now, in your explanation of the “constructive con- 
tribution” clause, it was not intended, you say, that the constructive- 
contribution clause apply nor has it been applied when reviewing such 
information, meaning information in response to inquiries from the 
public information media and the public. And according to your 
interpretation, it was to be applied only to manuscripts, speeches, and 
certain news releases. 

There, again, I assume meaning those emanating from the Depart- 
ment itself? 

Mr. Ross. Originating in the Department of Defense; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. That is the present interpretation of that clause; is 
it not? 

Mr. Ross. I think it has been ever since the directive was issued. 

Mr. Fasceti. How about the Secretary’s interpretation of it shortly 
after it was issued, in direct response to an inquiry, I believe, at a press 
conference, in which he said it could conceivably apply to all infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Ross. All information originating in the Department of Defense. 
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Mr. Fascetn. The question was asked at that conference: “Even 
though no violation of security is involved in some query, it might be 
turned down simply because you don’t regard it as constructive * and 
Wilson answered, “That is possible.” 

That is the reason I ask whether your interpretation is the present 
one. 

Mr. Ross. I believe it has been the interpretation which has been 
placed upon it ever since it was issued. 

Mr. Fascetn. But the Secretary might have said that at that con- 
ference ? 

Mr. Ross. I believe he did say that. I believe he meant informa- 
tion originating in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fascexx. It could not originate any place else. 

Mr. Ross. ‘Through inquiry from a news media. 

Mr. Fasceti. That is what he was specifically asked. In other 
words, it was not a question on anything originating in the Depart- 
ment of Defense; it was on information requested from the outside 
and his response was that this constructive-contribution clause might 
apply even though the information had nothing to do with security. 

Then further down, on page 7 of your statement, you say: 

* * * Tn their zeal to promote the interests of their respective service, mem- 
bers oftentimes prepare for release material containing statements which, 
although not intended to do so, reflect discredit upon a sister service. 

That is the reason for this coordinating policy, as I understand it, 
to try to get some correlation of information that is being released. 
But what about those cases where such discredit might be deserved, 
despite the fact it comes from a sister service? Your statement just 
assumes that all discredit is not deserved, especially if it comes from 
a sister service. Now is that a fair assumption ; or should not we take 
into consideration the fact that some discredit might actually be 
deserved if it was factually correct, even though it might be brought 
to the attention of the public by one of the sister services? 

Mr. Ross. Again, Mr. Fascell, I think that is a matter of judgment 
in reviewing these various manuscripts and speeches. If there is 
something vitally wrong which is factual, as you pointed out, I am 
sure it would not be deleted, or a recommendation for its deletion 
would not be made. 

Mr. Fascetn. Unless it was inimical to national security, or con- 
trary to DOD policy ? 

Mr. Ross. Again, if it was inimical to national security, it would be; 
but just because a specific piece of information happened to be con- 

trary to the policy of the Department of Defense does not necessarily 
mean that a recommendation that it be deleted would be made. Again 
you get into the judgment factor. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, you are telling me that in each case 
this type of information might be released despite a directive of the 
Department stating that it is not to be released ¢ 

Mr. Ross. There is no directive that says you cannot pass for re- 
lease information which would be contrary to policy; it says it shall 
be reviewed for policy. 

Mr. Fascetn. It may be that I misunderstood the import of this 
paragr aph about reflecting discredit between services as being the 
basis for imposing the limitation. 
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That is all I have. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Horrman. I have no questions at this time. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Ross, I want to touch on that same thesis. What is 
the policy of the Department that serves as a guideline to those who 
have the responsibility or authority for reviewing information which 
might be proposed for release by an officer or civilian within the De- 
partment of Defense? 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Chairman, there are no particular guidelines which 
outline the policy of the Department of Defense and when those 
items, when those speeches or manuscripts are reviewed on that basis, 
if there is anything that comes to our attention, or to Mr. Allen’s 
attention, then it is referred to the proper official having cognizance 
of that area, having knowledge of that area, for his review and his 
decision. 

Mr. Moss. Who has authority to review this material? How far 
down can it be delegated ? 

Mr. Ross. It is initially reviewed by the Office of Security Review. 

Mr. Moss. That is material which originates within the Department 
of Defense. Does that also include material which might be pre- 
pared by someone outside and submitted for review ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. How then do the rules differ for material submitted from 
the outside and that which comes from within the Department of De- 
fense, or from personnel in the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Ross. Sir, it depends upon who prepares the material, who 
submits it, and how difficult and hard 

Mr. Moss. Take material for publication: What would the differ- 
ence be in the criteria used to determine whether or not you would 
approve publication, between material coming from outside the De- 
partment of Defense and that originating within the Department, or 
personnel in the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Ross. I do not know as I understand the question. 

Mr. Moss. You tell us that this March 29 directive, as it relates to 
constructive contributions, does not apply to material other than that 
prepared by an officer or employee of the Department of Defense, and 
the material submitted from outside is reviewed by the same per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. My question is, What difference is there in the criteria 
used in determining whether or not to approve publication of material 
coming from outside the Department of Defense on one hand, and 
that originating with the personnel in the Department of Defense 
on the other hand ? 

Mr. Ross. There is this one difference. Material originating out- 
side the Department of Defense is reviewed for one reason only—to 
determine if it has information in it which would have intelligence 
value to a potential enemy. 

Mr. Moss. Have intelligence value? 

Mr. Ross. Or which would be harmful to the national security. It 
Is Synonymous. 

Mr. Moss. Again, from that point, I think almost any publication 
might have intelligence value. We might discuss the Federal high- 
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way program and that would have intelligence value to a potential 
enemy and it might even involve, to a degree at least, some security j 
considerations. So the intelligence value ‘certainly would not be the 
criteria used, would it ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; if it involved material 

Mr. Moss. You said they aresynonymous. I want to pin that down. 
They could not be synonymous, could they 

Mr. Ross. If the material contains infor mation which could be of 
great harm to our national security, I think it is reasonable to assume 
it would be of great intelligence value to a potential enemy. 

Mr. Moss. Then intelligence value and national security would not 
be synonymous in all instances? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; you are right. 

Mr. Moss. Evaluating for intelligence value was rather disturbing 
tome. Almost any article would have some intelligence value; there- 
fore, you would have to extend control to a degree which would pre- 
vent the publication of almost anything. 

Do you also use a criterion that measures the value of the informa- 
tion to a potential enemy as against the value it might have to the 
American people? 

Mr. Ross. That enters into it. 

Mr. Moss. As an important item or just incidentally ? 

Mr. Ross. I think it is rather important. 

Mr. Moss. Should it not be of primary importance? 

Mr. Ross. I think it is reasonable that it should be of primary 
importance. 

Mr. Moss. Is it of primary importance in the operation, then, of the 
clearance or review procedure of the Department ? 

Mr. Ross. I believe it is, sir. I wish you would ask Colonel Edger- 
ton that. 

Mr. Moss. We will be certain to ask the colonel that question. 

Then in these guidelines used for review procedure there is no at- 
tempt to define policy. It becomes a matter of individual definition 
by the person who undertakes the review. 

Mr. Ross. And it becomes a matter of the particular information 
which is being reviewed. 

Mr. Moss. So that we have a program which is extremely flexible. 
It depends on the material 

Mr. Ross. Depends on the judgment of the officials responsible for 
review. 

Mr. Moss. Are these reviewed by civilian employees ? 

Mr. Ross. Civilian and military. 

Mr. Moss. What might the rating of such a civilian employee be? 
What would be the lowest ? 

Mr. Ross. Are you referring now to the information which origi- 
nates in the Dep: rtment of Defense ? 

Mr. Moss. You handle them on the same basis for the initial evalua- 
tion, so I don’t think it would make any difference as to whether or not 
it originated internally or came from outside. 

You indicated a few moments ago that the initial evaluation, at least 
for security, would be the same in either instance. What would be the 
lowest rated employee who might have authority to undertake such a 
review? 

Mr. Ross. GS-l4 and 15. 
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Mr. Moss. How many of them do you have assigned to review, or 
authorized to review ? 

Mr. Ross. Three civilians in our Office of Security Review. 

Mr. Moss. Those are GS-—14’s and 15’s? 

Mr. Ross. Fourteen and fifteen. 

Mr. Moss. You have three of them. Do you have two 14’s and 
one 15? 

Mr. Ross. One 15 and two 14’s, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Now as to the military, what would be the lowest ranking 
officer who might be involved ? 

Mr. Ross. We have one major in the Air Force and the others are 
lieutenant colonels and commanders. 

Mr. Moss. Let us get this procedure clearly in mind: I submit a 
manuscript to you. One of the civilian GS-14’s or 15’s would under- 
take the initial review of the material ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. We must assume reasonably that the civilians could not 
have familiarity with all of the aspects of security within the complex 
organization of the Department of Defense. Let us say the item 
touches upon a guided missile. To whom, then, would they refer for 
some judgment as to whether or not it should be published ? 

Mr. Ross. Procedurally it is submitted to security review, and the 
officer who receives it reviews it. If there are some items about which 
he has doubt, he checks it out with higher authority, which would in- 
clude a number of persons involved in ‘that partic ular area, or working 
in that particular area. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Secretary, how are these civilians briefed to the point 
where they could be alerted to all of the facets of the security require- 
ments of our Nation ? 

Mr. Ross. I don’t think, sir, any one individual is. I just tried to 
explain—— 

Mr. Moss. You say if they have a question, they refer it ? 

Mr. Ross. Then they check it out, and frequently they do not as- 
sume the responsibility. If material is in any particular area, they 
consult higher authority. 

Mr. Moss. But they are fully authorized to undertake complete 
clearance without going any further on any type of material which 
may be submitted to them? It is entirely a matter, then, of their 
individual judgment as to whether they should seek further guidance 
before deciding ? 

Mr. Ross. If the material is such that they want to assume the 
responsibility for clearing it for security, in most instances they can. 

Mr. Moss. Is there any material which might reach them where 
they would not have the authority to clear if they determined that 
they should? Are there certain categor ies that must be referred to 
other persons in the Department ? 

Mr. Ross. In reviewing for security there is no directive that directs 
that they must refer material to other persons. May I qualify that— 
with the exe eption of atomic or nuclear material ? 

Mr. Moss. You clear that with the Atomic Energy Commission ? 

Mr. Ross. Joint Commission on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. Moss. Then returning to the question of ‘whether or not mate- 
rial would constitute a constructive contribution, you say that goes 
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only to material originating with an employee of the Department of 
Defense or an officer in one of the military services? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. What is a constructive contribution ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, sir 

Mr. Moss. To make a department or a branch of the service look 
good ? 

Mr. Ross. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Moss. Or is the only criterion there whether or not it is fac- 
tually true? 

Mr. Ross. I think many things enter into it, Mr. Chairman. It 
involves accuracy; it involves factual material; it involves whether 
or not the statements present an exaggerated position or an inaccu- 
rate position; in addition as to whether it is harmful to us or serves 
to discredit a sister service. 

Mr. Moss. Well, if it were true and did tend to discredit a sister 
service, might it not be in the public interest to have it released even 
though it did not constructively contribute ? 

Mr. Ross. Conceivably, yes, sir. I would say if it was factual it 
would likely get released. 

Mr. Moss. Do you know of any instances where material has been 
held up because it was found not to make a constructive contribution ?% 

Mr. Ross. I cannot cite you any particular instance, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Who would make the Fieateaiien that the contribution 
was not constructive? Would one of these three civilians, GS~14’s 
and GS-15’s, make that determination? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Would that come to your desk in all instances? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. To your knowledge no such material has come to your 
desk since this directive was issued ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; I didn’t say that. I said I cannot cite you any 
specific instances. 

Mr. Moss. But you would be the one who would make the determi- 
nation there? 

Mr. Ross. I would be the one to coordinate the paper, or the ma- 
terial, with knowledgeable people in this instance. 

Mr. Moss. Someone would finally have to make a finding that the 
material should be withheld because it did not constitute a construc- 
tive contribution. Who would make that finding? 

Mr. Ross. I would; my office would. 

Mr. Moss. You would have to approve it? 

Mr. Ross. For the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Moss. But you would have to approve it? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Will you make a check in your office and determine 
whether or not, since this directive was issued, any such findings 
have been made? 

Mr. Ross. I will, sir. I think it would be most difficult. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. Mrrceueti. Mr. Ross, I would like to refer to your prepared 
statement for a moment. 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mrrcwetu. On the very first page you mention a memorandum. 
Is this a memorandum or directive of Secretary Forrestal ? 

Mr. Ross. It was a memorandum which was construed as an instruc- 
tion. It was in memorandum form. 

Mr. Mircueti. Then why was not the usual procedure used with 
respect to this, that is making it a directive? 

Mr. Ross. I cannot answer that, sir. It is a practice for the Sec- 
retary of Defense to issue both memoranda.and directives. 

Mr. Mitrcuetu. Is your particular office approved by law, by statute ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. It is not ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcneiti. On page 2 you referred to the chart reflecting the 
organization of your office. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mircueu. Tab F and yellow tab A in the material previously 
furnished—was that submitted to the Congress or any committee of 
Congress before it was approved ? 

Mr. Ross. I don’t believe so, sir. I wasn’t there at the time, but 
I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Mircneti. Do you think that it should have been submitted to 
the Congress or to a committee of Congress, since it concerned a very 
vital field, namely, public information ? 

Mr. Horrman. May I ask what you are talking about now? 

Mr. Mircuety. Page 2, sir, of the chart on this prepared statement. 


He said: 


You will find a chart reflecting this organization under tab F and yellow 
tab A in the material furnished your committee. 

I am asking him if this reorganization, or this organization of his 
office, was ever submitted to Congress or to a committee of Congress. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean the way in which his office was set up? 

Mr. Mitcuet.. That organization chart there, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Why should it be if it is a matter of housekeeping ? 
How is that important? Is it up to the Congress to go into all the 
details of what the departments are to do, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Moss. I think only to the extent that it determines that the 
actions taken by the departments are consistent with law. 

I understand there is a possible question on this point, and counsel 
will very shortly touch on that. 

Mr. Horrman. Is it claimed that this setup here is in violation of 
some statute or something of that kind? Iam only asking for infor- 
mation. Iam not critical at all. 

Mr. Mrrcuetz. That is all I am asking for, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Moss. I think that is a possibility that counsel would like to 
develop a little further. 

Mr. Horrman. That is to say, that this setup 
it here before me? 

Mr. Mircue.. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. That this setup, the way they set this up, is in 
violation of some law. Is that it? 

Mr. Mrrcuett. No, sir. 

Mr. Moss. I think the effort here is to determine whether it was 
consistent with law; there is no charge at the moment that it was 
inconsistent. 
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Mr. Horrman. With the hearings we have on hand now, if we have 
to go down there and tell them how they should set up their offices, 
we are sure going to be busy. 

I don’t want to interfere with counsel. 

Mr. Ross. : was an administrative action taken by the Secretary 
of Defense. I don’t believe there was any requirement that the Con- 
gress be informed about this organization of the Office of Public In- 
formation. 

Mr. Mircneti. When you had your hearings before the Appropria- 
tions Committee did you go into this in detail ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. As I understand it, that is routine procedure. Ever 
since I have been here I have seen those charts until I was almost 
dizzy. Some of them cover charts as large as 5 by 10 feet. 

Mr. Fascetu. There must be some limitation on administrative re- 
erganization. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t we last week give them another secretary, a 
Secretary of Research? A while back we gave them 6 secretaries, 1 
of whom was to be Secretary of Research ? 

Mr. Fasceiu. The difference here was that we did it by legislative 
act. 

Mr. Horrman. But we create the offices and give them the money. 
Is it not up to them to parcel out the authority ¢ 

Mr. Ross. If I may, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Moss. Let us for just a moment here see if we can get to the 
heart of this matter and then we will open up further questioning. 

Mr. Ross. I wanted to explain something in connection with this. 

This was effectuated in accordance with Reorganization Plan No. 
6. 

Mr. Moss. Which was part of Reorganization Plan No. 6 submitted 
in the 83d Congress ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Hotlman was chairman of the committee at that 
time. 

Would you like to comment on that ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. All of those reorganizations, the whole meth- 
od of legislating, was over my violent protest. Figuratively speak- 
ing, they rammed it down my neck. they gave me the water treat- 
ment on all of that. The present chairman of the full committee 

said it was one of the greatest mistakes we ever made, to enact that 
legislation to permit reorganization plans to come up. I admitted 
that. I would have no part of it. 

Mr. Mircuenn. In view of the difficulties this committee has been 
experiencing, I was trying to establish how this office came into being, 
and by whose direction and under whose direction. 

Mr. Horrman. As I understand it, the Department down there set 
it up and we authorized them to do it. If they had an Assistant 
Secretary and a Deputy Assistant and another assistant, on down the 
line, as usual, it is our fault. We gave them the money and created 
the department. 

Mr. Moss. Was your title created under the Reorganization Plan 
No. 6? 

Mr. Ross. The Reorganization Plan No. 6 authorized the Secretary 
of Defense, my recollection is, six Assistant Secretaries. 
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The Secretary of Defense, by administrative action, established 
the Office of Assistant Secretary for Legislative and Public Affairs 
and transferred from other areas the Legislative Programs Division 
and the Office of Public Information to the Assistant Secretary for 
Legislative and Public Affairs. 

Mr. Horrman. If they had not had that authority under the 
Reorganization Act, the basic legislation, the matter would have come 
to the committee. Then we would have had a hearing and found 
out all about it. 

Mr. Moss. I agree, Mr. Hoffman, that the Congress should take a 
long and careful look at some of the reorganization authority it has 
voted to the executive branch. I think it would be very beneficial. 

Mr. Fasceiu. Getting back to these people who are in the Office of 
Security Review, you have 3 military people and 3 civilians? 

Mr. Ross. We have more than that, sir. Do you want me to give 
you 

Mr. Fascexy. Just in general, how many civilians and how many 
military ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Possibly I can submit the roster to you. 

Mr. Moss. If you would summarize it. 

Mr. Ross. A director who is a civilian, and then we have a deputy 
director who is a civilian, and on what we term the “Air Force desk” 
3 colonels; on the Army ‘desk 3 colonels; on the Navy desk we have 
3 commanders and a lieutenant commander. 

Then we have a major on the Air Force desk and a major on the 
Army desk, and one secretary for each section. 

Mr. Fascesu. The civilians review all matters which originate 
externally, and the military review matters which originate internally ? 

Mr. Ross. They review all which originate at the seat of Govern- 
ment and prepare it for release. 

Mr. Fascetz. The military ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceiy. The civilians review all matters which originate ex- 
ternally ? 

Mr. Ross. No; matters which originate externally go to the Office 
of Security Review. Dependent upon the subject matter, the Director 
refers it to the Army desk, Navy desk, or the Air Force desk. 

Mr. Fasceiy. Are these civilians assigned to one of these desks? 

Mr. Ross. No. 

Mr. Fascety. They are an independent unit. That is what I 
gathered. 

Mr. Ross. They supervise the activities, sir. 

Mr. Fascetn. I know, but in prior testimony you said that they 
reviewed material which came in for release. In other words, theirs 
was the final judgment. I am trying to find out whether they are 
on top, on the bottom, or on the side. 

Mr. Ross. The civilians are supervisors of the various sections, and 
the entire operation. 

Mr. Fascetx. Then they are on top in the chain of command? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You say they are on top. As a matter of fact, in 
practice, in every one of these departments the civilian is supposed 
to be on top; is he not, because we want to retain civilian control over 
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the armed services? That is the whole theory; is it not? That is 
what Congress always has tried to do. It did when you were here; 
did it not? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. When it comes down to the practical operation, these 
military boys put it over on you; don’t they? Maybe you don’t want 
to answer that. 

Mr. Ross. May I refrain from answering ? 

Mr. Horrman. It would be very embarrassing. 

Mr. Fasceut. It might not be a constructive contribution, Mr. 
Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. We all know the answer, I guess. Secretary Wilson 
tries but he doesn’t get very far? The military runs the show? 

I won’t ask for an answer. 

Mr. Moss. I am rather interested in going back now to the 3 civil- 
ians, these 3 GS-14’s and 15’s. 

I asked if they were the ones who would undertake the actual 
review of material. I believe I heard you say they supervised 
sections. 

Iam trying to determine now who would read a manuscript initially 
if it were submitted ? 

Mr. Ross. It would depend on the subject matter of the manuscript. 

Mr. Moss. Let us take one on guided missiles. That is a very hot 
subject at the moment. Who would read that manuscript initially ? 

Mr. Ross. If it originated in the Air Force it would be reviewed by 
the Air Force desk military people first. I believe that is correct. 
Then it would go to the civilian, Mr. Lee Hargus, who would review it. 

If there is a question about it Mr. Hargus would take it himself or 
he would direct the military person to coordinate it again with higher 
authority to get their views on it. 

Mr. Moss. You have no guidelines, no defined policy in these various 
areas of weapons for the military personnel to indicate what should 
be released and what should not be released ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; there are established guidelines. 

Mr. Moss. There are established guidelines? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Are they published ? 

Mr. Ross. In some instances yes and in some instances no. 

Mr. Moss. How are they communicated to the personnel responsi- 
ble for review if they are not published ? 

Mr. Ross. They retain them at their desk, sir. 

Mr. Moss. But how do they get those that are not published? Are 
they briefed on them? 

Mr. Ross. If they are classified documents which are established as 
guidelines they are retained by the personnel who does the reviewing 
as guidelines to follow and check. 

Mr. Moss. They fall into categories, one that is published, printed 
or typed, or in some manner set down in writing; you said there were 
other guidelines that were not published. 

How are the unpublished guidelines communicated to the individual 
offices ? 

Mr. Ross. I misunderstood your word “published,” sir. They are 
published; they are printed. 
Mr. Moss. They are printed ? 
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Mr. Ross. Yes, sir, these guidelines. 

Mr. Moss. Some are classified and some are not / 

Mr. Ross. That is correct. 

Mr. Moss. They would tend to spell out the things in this directive, 
wouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Have any of those been supplied to the committee? 

Mr. Ross. We have supplied all of the directives other than those 
which are classified. 

Mr. Moss. Have those that are not classified been reviewed by any 
members of the staff? 

Mr. Ross. They have been supplied the staff members. I don’t 
know whether or not they have been reviewed, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Then the answer to a previous question should be changed, 
because I asked you initially whether there were guidelines, and I re- 
ceived a negative response. 

Now we can correct the record to show there are guidelines in addi- 
tion to this directive. 

Mr. Ross. If I so responded; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mircne.yt. At that point, Mr. Chairman, I believe Mr. Ross 
said there are verbal instructions, also; is that correct, Mr. Ross? 

Mr. Moss. He just corrected that to say they are all set down in 
writing. 

Mr. Mrrcne.. There are no verbal orders for review of documents 
submitted ? 

Mr. Ross. I don’t recall any, sir. 

Mr. Mirenett. Was there a verbal order issued during the first 
week of December 1955 by the Department of Defense in which it was 
stated that the Office of Security Review should not clear any data on 
new weapons until such weapons or equipment had been in service for 
a full year? Was such a verbal order issued ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcuet. Mr. Chairman, I have in my hand from the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, dated December 9, 1955, an article 
entitled “New Curb on Information Is Ordered by the Pentagon.” 


The Defense Department— 


Mr. Horrman. I object to reading that in unless if there is a dis- 
pute the Post be required to tell where it got the information. 

That issue came up sometime ago. As I recall it, and I don’t make 
reference to this particular statement, but on the same principle, the 
Post replied that 1t would not tell us where it received its information 
because it got it from a confidential source and the reporter had a 
privilege. 

Of course, there is no such privilege. I object to things going into 
the record unless if there is a controversy about it as to who is telling 
the truth the reporter is called to tell us where he got his information. 

Mr. Fascetu. May I be heard on that a moment? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

Mr. Fascett. We will not have trouble on this article because it 
quotes a witness. He can state whether or not it is true. 

Mr. Moss. As a matter of policy, I think it well to have these mat- 
ters clearly laid out. It is the opinion of the chairman that this 
committee is without authority to demand that any representative of 
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the press be called and forced to divulge a source of information, and 
having that firm conviction, unless the members of the subcommittee 
should override me by their vote, the chairman will not at any time 
call a member of the press before the committee to testify. 

We are investigating the information policies of the executive de- 
partments and the independent agencies of Government. We have 
had some excellent assistance from members of the working press. 

I hope we continue to enjoy it, and as I say, speaking now for my- 
self, I will not call any member of thte press before this committee. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, does that apply where counsel for 
the committee puts into the record a statement reflecting upon the 
Department or some official of the Department and permits a charge 
to be made which reflects discredit upon an individual or upon the 
Department, and the charge goes in, perhaps is denied or admitted, 
as the facts may be, by the representative of the Department, but the 
Chair holds that the one who makes the charge cannot be questioned 
as to where he got his information or as to the accuracy of it ? 

Mr. Moss. This committee was not established for the purpose of 
determining the accuracy of reporting by the American press. 

Mr. Horrman. Then the result is that if I can get a newspaper to 
print any charge, no matter how much it may reflect upon a member 
of the executive department, a congressional committee will give that 
substance, give it circulation by putting it in, but deny to the ace used 
individual or department an opportunity to refute it by cross-exami- 
nation of the one who makes the charge. 

Mr. Moss. The committee does not accept any published information 
as being 100 percent accurate. It accepts it as advisory information 
which the committee in its majority judgment can finally accept as 
fact or reject as it chooses. 

We are not here to investigate the accuracy of reporting on the 
part of the American press. It is my personal conviction that we 
lack constitutional authority to undertake any such investigation. 

Mr. Horrman. I think you are right except as the committee itself 
through its staff spreads on the recor rd a charge which the individual, 
and under the rules established by the House and by this committee it- 
self, where reflections are made upon any individual, he is entitled to 
cross-examine the accused. 

Mr. Moss. This committee, Mr. Hoffman, has tried to avoid any 
irresponsible charges against anyone. We have kept to an absolute 
minimum the circularizmg or recircularizing of any information. 

We have not repeated many charges which would have been most 
newsworthy, where I rather took them as advisory information. 

Before anything was brought before this committee in public hear- 
ing it has been carefully screened in an effort to determine that it not 
be | just a matter of idle charges. 

Mr. Horrman. That only changes the position slightly because your 
present position is that, inasmuch as the reporter writes the story and 
a staff member screens it, the accused has no opportunity to make a 
reply, and by the very publication of it, by receiving it here in evi- 
dence, we lend dignity and weight to it. 

The same thing happened in the column in which Drew Pearson 
reprinted a charge made by Mr. Redwine, a member of the staff of 
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which later Mr. Redwine admitted was false. You can see where we 
get. : 

Mr. Moss. I think we have laws to permit people injured by the 
press to take action to recover damages. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t even know what he purports to read. I just 
make that statement. 

Mr. Moss. It was printed in the Washington Post. If it does a dis- 
service to officials of the Department of Defense they have had ample 
opportunity to express publicly their disagreement in press confer- 
ences, and if it was libelous they have the same opportunity as anyone 
else to undertake by suit to recover damages. 

I would never serve as chairman of any committee undertaking an 
investigation of the American press. 

Mr. Horrman. I recall very distinctly where the Washington Post, 
through the activities of Dillard Stokes, who used two aliases, caused 
some 30 people to be indicted. For 4 years those people were prose- 
cuted here in Washington on a charge of sedition. Eventually, no 
one was convicted, and eventually, the Post publicly and editorially 
apologized, but that didn’t do the individuals who were detained here 
any good. 

At least we might have some sympathy for the lawyers who defended 
in those cases who were appointed by the court and served without 
compensation for all of 4 years. 

Mr. Moss. I quite agree there are instances where the American 
press would appear to be unfair. On occasion, I have had hurt feel- 
ings myself; but we are not investigating the press and we will not 
undertake such an inve stigation in this committee. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t claim we should investigate the press. What 
[ say is that we should not permit anyone to use this committee as a 
vehicle to make charges without giving the accused an opportunity of 
reply. That is all I am asking. 

Mr. Moss. The gentleman affected in this article is sitting directly in 
front of the chairman and will be afforded ample opportunity to 
express his views on the article. 

Mr. Horrman. But he cannot cross-examine the accuser. 

Mr. Moss. Not in this committee. 

Mr. Horrman. I say, for example, something which would not be 
true about you. Suppose I called you a sheep thief. They have no 
sheep around here so it couldn’t be so. You wouldn’t be permitted to 
ask me “Where did you get that information, pare an?’ 

I come back and say “I am a reporter. I don’t have to tell you 
that.” 

Mr. Moss. We have more serious areas in which people are deprived 
of their reputations by their Government and are not permitted the 
opportunity to cross-examine. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. Let us go ahead. 

Mr. Fascety. You are credited with having said, Mr. Ross, that 
vou admitted on December 8, 1955, that the instructions about this had 
been given subordinates earlier, after previously stating you had not 
given any such instructions about this 1-year limitation. 

Mr. Ross. If you will have Mr. Mitchell repeat the question he 
asked. 

Mr. Mircrennt. My question was, had there been any verbal orders 
issued. I believe you said “No.” 
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Mr. Ross. I said I didn’t recollect any, sir. 

Then you had a longer question, sir. 

Mr. Mircue.y. I didn’t have a question. I started to read this 
article at that time. 

Mr. Ross. I beg your pardon. If I may ask the reporter to go 
back and repeat the question you asked. 

Mr. Horrman. What is the discrepancy, may I ask counsel? Where 
does the gentleman not know what he is talking about or where has 
he deliberately misled the committee ? 

Mr. Ross. 1 am aware of the point he is trying to develop. 

Mr. Horrman. What is it # 

Mr. Ross. May I be permitted, Mr. Chairman, to explain it without 
his reading this article? 

Mr. Horrman. Then he can read it later? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Counsel has not charged that there is a discrepancy or any 
deliberate attempt to mislead the committee. That is not the purpose 
of counsel. 

If there appears to be conflict we will put these things in the record 
and permit fullest opportunity for explaining those instances. 

Mr. Ross. All exact performance data with respect to new aircraft 
is classified. That includes the official speed of a new airplane. 

The services have at various times felt that they wanted to conduct 
official speed runs on new aircraft. 

At the Secretaries’ meeting it was agreed, among the service Secre- 
taries and the Secretary of Defense, that a request to do an official 
speed run would not be made until the aircraft had been in opera- 
tional units for a period of one year—no directive, no memorandum 
was issued in connection with that. 

The services were apprized of this agreement. The Office of Se- 
curity Review was apprized of this agreement. No verbal instruc- 
tion was given; no verbal instruction was necessary. 

Mr. Horrman. May I see the newspaper item and see what it is all 
about? 

Mr. Mircueti. How were they apprized of it if they weren’t given 
verbal instructions ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Sir, I think you can inform an individual of an action 
and not find it necessary to give a verbal instruction in connection 
with it. 

Mr. Fasceru. In other words, as I understand it, then, Mr. Ross, 
this limitation was arrived at by agreement between the Secretaries 
and adopted as policy, with no further instructions? 

Mr. Ross. Limitations, sir, with respect to making a request to do 
an official speed run which would be tantamount to requesting that 
this exact performance data be declassified. 

Mr. Fascetzi. I understand that. That was done by agreement 
between the military ¢ 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; between the service Secretaries. 

Mr. Fascetu. That is military, is it not? 

Mr. Ross. The Secretaries of the military departments; in that 
sense, yes. 

Mr. Moss. The Secretaries meet and they arrive at a policy decision. 
Does it stop there or is it communicated further down ? 
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Mr. Ross. Are you referring to this specific instance ? 

Mr. Moss. This specific instance. 

Mr. Ross. I don’t believe that it could be considered a policy de- 
cision. 

Mr. Moss. You decided you would not permit official speed tests 
of these planes until they had been in service units for a period of 1 
year. Is that it? 

Mr. Ross. There was an agreement among the Secretaries that they 
would not request 

Mr. Moss. That they would not permit their services to request of 
the Secretary of Defense ? 

Mr. Ross. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Such speed trials ¢ 

Mr. Ross. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. Now we have the agreement between the service Secre- 
taries that they will not permit their respective services to make the 

request of the Secretary. 

Did the decision or the policy determination stop with the service 
Secretaries ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Or was it then communicated internally to the proper 
officers, civilian and military ? 

Mr. Ross. They were apprised. 

Mr. Moss. Was that verbally ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Or through written instructions ? 

Mr. Ross. Verbally, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Then it was a verbal instruction, or information, or what- 
ever you would call it ? 

Mr. Ross. Information. I would prefer to refer to it that way. 

Mr. Moss. However, it bound them to a certain course of action, and 
it would be an instruction, or it bound them to refrain from a course 
of action. It is a matter of semantics and not too important. But 
it was verbal and not written ? 

Mr. Ross. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mircnent. It could have been communicated as a written docu- 
ment, could it not—classified or otherwise ? 

Mr. Ross. I suppose it could, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. Mr. Ross, is this procedure we have just gone through 
a frequent one or an infrequent one? 

Mr. Ross. Very infrequent, sir. This information with respect to 
exact performance data of new aircraft is classified information. 

Mr. MircHe.u. It could have been communicated to any subordinate 
as a classified document, but it wasn’t ? 

Mr. Ross. It wouldn’t have been necessary to classify the instruc- 
tion if you were going to put the instruction in writing. 

Mr. Mrrcnene. And this case dealt only with the speed trials and not 
weapons in general ? 

Mr. Ross. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcue.t. In other words, it did not deal with a 1-year time 
lag on weapons across the board ? 

Mr. Ross. That is right. 
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Mr. Horrman. With everything in mind, do you know of any 
reason why you shouldn’t have issued a written order to these men 
to remain silent about speed until the planes had been tested ? 

Mr. Ross. We didn’t determine that it was necessary, sir, because 
regulations and directives now prohibit speed runs unless particularly 
authorized by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Horrman. How did it happen to come up, then ? 

Mr. Ross. Because of service requests. 

Mr. Horrman. Somebody was asking to give it publicity? They 
wanted to brag a little bit about the speed ? ? 

Mr. Ross. To be permitted to conduct an official speed run, sir. 

Mr. Moss. This really has nothing to do with information, but I 
am very much intrigued. You can only conduct speed runs if they 
are specifically authorized by the Secretary of Defense. You have 
an agreement that authority shall not be requested. If you cannot 
request it how can you get the authorization for the tests? 

Mr. Ross. Mr. C hairman, any directives or any verbal agreement 
which is entered into is subject to appeal to the Secretary of Defense, 
and I may say to the chairman that since this agreement was made 
we have had a couple of requests from the services that we amend 
this agreement. 

Mr. Mrrcenet. Mr. Chairman, to return one minute to this verbal 
order. 

Mr. Ross. May I correct: your phraseology, sir? There was no 
verbal order. 

Mr. Moss. Verbal information. 

Mr. Mrrcnein. Verbal information. 

You are familiar with this article? 

Mr. Ross. I think I am, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcnett. Will you please read that to yourself, Mr. Ross, 
and then advise if the reporter was inaccurate in his presentation ? 

Mr. Horrman. Do you want a certificate of accuracy for the 
reporter ? 

Mr. Mrrcneri. No, sir: the question was raised as to whether or 
not the story was correct. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you claim there is anything different in the story 
from what the witness says? 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Chairman, I will not characterize this as being ac- 
curate or inaccurate. This is undoubtedly the interpretation placed 
upon the event by a reporter. I don’t care to comment about its ac- 
curacy or inaccuracy. 

Mr. Moss. I might say this was not referred to the committee by 
the reporter. T his was in connection with other information, and it 
was picked up by the committee for its own further study in con- 
nection with the overall problem. 

Mr. Fascetu. Is there any verbal understanding at the present time 
with respect to release of information on the distances that missiles 
can approach? I am not talking about speed but distances of missiles 
under consideration by the Department of Defense. The question is 
whether there is any agreement at the present time with respect to the 
release of that information. 

Mr. Ross. None about which I have any knowledge, sir. 
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Exact performance data with respect to missiles and new imple- 
ments of war is classified information. 

Mr. Fasce... It is? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. Exact performance data relative to new mis- 
siles, new weapons, new implements of war, new aircraft is classi- 
fied information. 

Mr. Fascetut. How about inaccurate performance data? Is there 
any agreement about releasing that or not releasing it? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Fasce.u. That is still up to the individual services? In other 
words, if a service releases information of an exaggerated nature with 
respect to the proposed operation of a missile, does that come within 
your Department ? 

Mr. Ross. If it comes to our attention; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetx. Are you familiar with the releases that have been 
made in the past few months forecasting missile operati 
make the distinction between that and exact operational di tat 

Mr. Ross. I cannot cite you any particular one, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, you don’t have any independent rec- 
ollection of such data being released ? 

Mr. Ross. No. Officially, by the Department of Defense, I don’t 
recollect any. 

Mr. Fasceizu. And if such information were released, how would 
you account for it, if you can? ; 

Mr. Ross. W ell, if you are talking about estimates, or speculation 
as to the performance of a particular item, an individual may on his 
own responsibility make an estimate. 

Mr. Fasce.u. You mean an individual in the military services? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. Frequently, sir, it is a thing over which we 
have no control, and estimates are made by the representatives of the 
news medium. 

Mr. Fasceit. Your Office of Security Review does not exercise any 
limitations with respect to claims that may be made by the various 
services about the operation of a missile? 

Mr. Ross. We do, sir, if it comes to our attention. 

Mr. Fascett. I thought all of these matters came to your attention, 
or were supposed to? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; supposed to. 

Mr. Fasceit. But they don’t? 

Mr. Ross. But extemporaneous statements or statements made on 
the base, they do not all come to our attention. 

Mr. Fascetxi. That raises another question. Let us assume some 
extemporaneous statement is made about the possible operation of a 
missile, or some estimate is made, and subsequently it comes to your 
knowledge. What can you do about it, if anything? 

Mr. Ross. Well, if it'is a breach of sec urity we can call it to the 
attention of the service secretary. 

Mr. Fasceini. Then what happens? 

Mr. Ross. Dependent upon the service secretary as to wiiether 
it warrants taking any disciplinary action. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, it becomes an internal administrative 
matter within the service? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fasceiy. But your office exercises no jurisdiction over that? 
Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Fasce... In other words, any service is at liberty today to dis- 
close that a certain missile which is within its jurisdiction will even- 
tually accomplish a flight of so many miles, and you have no jurisdic- 
tion over that matter at all? 

Mr. Ross. Again, sir, if it is a breach of security or a breach of a 
regulation we do call it to the attention of the service secretary. 

Mr. Fascetu. Let me ask you this question, and it might my hypo- } 
thetical and it might not: 

We have missile A. I am in a service and say “We are operating 
on this baby. When we get through with it it will go X number of 
miles and be highly destructive. Therefore the service which has 
this operational unit will be the greatest.” 

That statement is printed and published. Is that a breach of 
security ¢ 

Mr. Ross. I could not answer that categorically, whether it would 
be or not. 

Mr. Fascetx. It might be? . | 

Mr. Ross. Dependent upon the item. | 

Mr. Fasceiy. How it was released and who the recipient was? 

Mr. Ross. There are many factors; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascrety. But, in order for you to do a good job in the field of 
security review, you have to get the stuff first or you cannot do any job { 
at all. Is that right? 

Mr. Ross. It has to come to our attention before it is released; yes, 
sir. 3 

Mr. Fascexu. But if it doesn’t come to your attention at all and is ' 
released anyway, you have no control over it as a representative of the 
Department of Defense? The matter has to be referred back to the ‘ 
service for internal administrative action, and that action is entirely 
up to the discretion of the service commander ? 
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Mr. Ross. Subject to the authority of the Secretary of Defense. i 
Mr. Fascett. Which is what? . 
Mr. Ross. Which is that he is the final authority for the Department ‘ 
of Defense. 
Mr. Fasceti. What can he do? b 
Mr. Ross. He can order or direct. | 
Mr. Fascetn. Suppose you have an order or directive saying the t] 
matter shall not be released and the service goes ahead and releases it 
anyway, because they disagree with your judgment or the Secretary’s t] 
judgment ? - i 


Mr. Ross. I don’t recollect any instances of that kind, sir, where the 
information has been officially released contrary to the directions of 
the Secretary. gi 
Mr. Fascetu. If such a case did occur, despite an order, it would 
require conference between the Secretary and the Service Secretaries, 


the military men themselves, to determine what should be done in the th 
way of disciplinary action or punishment? “a 
Mr. Ross. The Somuaane of Defense would determine, I am sure, as 
whether it warranted his personal attention or whether it was a case it 
which should be handled by the service secretary. fo 
Mr. Fascety. I understand that, but assuming that the case war- t 


ranted the Secretary’s personal action, I am trying to find out exactly 
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what he can do under the law. Can he remove from the service the 
individual involved? Can he demote him, can he fire him, can he put 
him in jail? 

Mr. Ross. May I ask the Deputy General Counsel if he would speak 
to that. 

Mr. NreperteHNER. The Secretary of Defense would instruct the 
service secretary with respect to the course of action he wanted fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. Fascetu. And therefore this becomes again an internal admin- 
istrative matter strictly under the discretion of the secretary involved, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. N1EDERLEHNER. I would not say that. Presumably the Service 
Secretary would follow the instructions. 

Mr. Fascety. And if he did not it would be a matter left up to the 
President ? 

Mr. NrepeRLEHNER. You would refer to the President perhaps the 
nomination of a new service Secretary. 

Mr. Fasce.u. As a practical matter of operation, don’t we come 
down to the fact that the powers of your office are based on agreement 
between the three services and no more? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, you are telling the committee that you 
adopt policy and implement policy and enforce policy despite the fact 
that it might be contrary to the wishes of the three services? 

Mr. Ross. I think that is a reasonable statement. 

Mr. Fasceti. But you do not know of any case where that has been 
done? 

Mr. Ross. Where what has been done, sir ? 

Mr. Fasceti. Where you have implemented or enforced a policy 
which was contrary to an agreement of the three services. 

Mr. Ross. As far as taking disciplinary action against somebody ? 

Mr. Fascetn. Or doing anything, adopting a policy or implement- 
ing a policy. To put it another way, have all policies that have been 
adopted by the DOD with respect to the operation of your office met 
with the agreement of the three services? 

Mr. Ross. I cannot answer that, sir, that they have been agreed to 
by the three services. 

Mr. Fascetxt. But they were adopted after conferences with the 
three services? 

Mr. Ross. Sir, if a policy is established by the Secretary of Defense, 
then I believe it is reasonable to assume that the three services will 
implement that policy in accordance with the directive. 

Mr. Fascety. That is all. 

Mr. Horrman. I have one question. Your Department does not 
give individual Congressmen information on everything, does it ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. For example, way back in November 1955, I asked 
the Department for information about the travel furnished Members 
of the Senate and the House and their wives and staff members and 
soon. That was in 1955. I had a letter back in a few days saying 
it would require the removal of thousands of items from St. Louis 
for examination and then I wrote back and told them never mind 
about that, just give us a rough estimate, telling us approximately 
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how much transportation Defense had furnished on these trips in 
Asia, Africa, and several other countries. I have never been able to 
get that. Why was that? 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Hoffman, in some areas it is the policy and the prac- 
tice of the Department of Defense to furnish information requested 
by the Congress to only committee chairmen having cognizance over 
that matter. 

Mr. Horrman. A Member could put in a privileged resolution if 
he wanted to get to it, but what bothers me is here is something printed 
last week by Drew Pearson about where the Members had been travel- 
ing around and who went. What is the policy of the Department 
giving that to him but not to a Member of Congress? 

Mr. Ross. Sir, I have no knowledge that anyone in the Department 
of Defense gave Drew Pearson that information. 

Mr. Fascett. You mean it leaked accidentally ? 

Mr. Ross. Sir, if I might respond to that, two committees of the 
Congress, upon request of the chairman, were furnished this 
information. 

Mr. Horrman. That was the House Administration Committee ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That has been bottled up there. We would have to 
see that committee, would we not ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That is national defense, maybe. 

Mr. Fascetn. That is a curious thing. In other words, if anybody 
from the press came to the Department of Defense to request this 
information, it is the policy of the Department not to release it 
because the information has been made available to the chairman of 
a committee of Congress 4 

Mr. Ross. In this particular case; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you not think, as a matter of policy, as an indi- 
vidual and not as an Assistant Secretary of Defense, that if the 
Departments are going to release something, they ought to give it to 
all reporters ? 

Mr. Ross. We did not release it, sir, in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Moss. I have a question that your question automatically raises: 

What authority do you have or do you claim in this instance for 
withholding the information from Mr. Hoffman, a Member of Con- 
gress, who has requested it ? 

Mr. Ross. The Congress itself, sir. 

Mr. Moss. By statute? 

Mr. Ross. I do not know of any statute. You would have to ask 
Mr. Niederlehner. 

Mr. Moss. How does the Congress act if not by statute on matters 
of this type? 

Mr. Ross. The providing of transportation by the military depart- 
ments for Members of Congress is done only at the request of the 
chairman of a committee of the Congress? 

Mr. Moss. Is that by statute? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. It is by regulation adopted by the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Moss. Pursuant to statute? 
Mr. Ross. I do not know. 
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Mr. NrepERLEHNER. The provision of the transportation is pursuant 
to statute. The precise method of requesting it—that is, through the 
committee chairman—is merely an operating rule. We simply have 
requested the committee chairmen to make the request because this 
then indicates that it is the official business of the committee, which 
is the purpose for which the travel is requested. 

In relation to the other question, the furnishing of the information, 
T think Mr. Hoffman indicated that he did not insist upon the infor- 
mation once he found it was a tremendously expensive task to do the 
study. On the other hand, when two of the committees of the Con- 
gress indicated that they wanted the information, it was furnished to 
them. 

Mr. Horrman. When they said it would require—I have a letter 
here—removal of thousands of items, I did not want to make more 
expense, but I asked them to give me an approximate estimate but I 
did not get that. The UP boy that visits around the office complains 
very bitterly because he asked for that information and Pearson gets 
it and he thinks he was discriminated against. I assured him I did 
not have anything to do with it. 

Mr. Moss. This is not a matter referred to this committee to date. 
It is your desire that the staff work with you on developing this 
information ? 

Mr. Horrman. As I understand it, the Committee on House Admin- 
istration has it. I was trying to make the point that we did not get 
the information, the Members of Congress did not get the informa- 
tion when they asked for it. 

Mr. Moss. We will, a little further in the hearing, go into detail 
into the availability of information to the Members of Congress upon 
request. 

Mr. Horrman. Our inquiry should be directed to the chairman of 
the House Committee on Administration. 

Mr. Moss. I think if we make the request to the chairman of the 
Committee on Administration, we go beyond the authority of this 
subcommittee which is limited very definitely to inquiring into the 
informational practices of executive departments and independent 
agencies. 

Mr. Horrman. Do not misunderstand me. I was not complaining 
about this committee’s activities. 

Mr. Fascetz. Mr. Chairman, what I cannot understand on this thing 
is once it has been released, no matter how it got released, is not the 
whole subject then in the public domain ? 

Mr. Ross. We do not consider it so, with respect to information in 
general. 

Mr. Fascetzt. You do not vouch for the accuracy or inaccuracy of 
the released information ? 

Mr. Ross. We do not confirm it one way or another and if we did 
confirm it, it makes it official. 

Mr. Mrrcue.ti. Was the air transportation data presented to the 
two committees of Congress classified ¢ 

Mr. Ross. I do not recollect whether it was classified or not. I am 
doubtful that it was. 

Mr. Moss. I think that the counsel and staff directors should make a 
more detailed study of this particular question so that we can get to 
it later in the hearings. 
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Mr. Mircuety. Mr. Ross, in the first page of your prepared state- 
ment you were quoting the memorandum of Secretary Forrestal: “The 
Office of Public Information will be the sole agency for the National 
Military Establishment at the seat of Government for dissemination 
of information to the media of public information.” Is it the policy 
of the Department today that your office is the sole agency ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. If I may ask Mr. Schooley to confirm or elab- 
orate on that, please. 

Mr. Scuootery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mircne.y. That is the policy ? 

Mr. Scnootey. That is the policy, the original Forrestal directive 
of 1949 is still the guiding principle for the Department of Defense 
public information activity. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Mr. Fascell was asking a few questions concerning 
the release by other departments of information which you might not 
know about. Do they have to submit such information to your office as 
the sole authority ? 

Mr. Scnootey. Is that question directed to me, Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. Mircuety. Or Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Ross. You go ahead. 

Mr. Scuootey. I believe, as I listened to Mr. Fascell, that he was 
inquiring concerning matters that might break out into the public 
penn that might not necessarily have been officially originated, either 

efense or military department statements or positions, and those 
things which we would not know about we could obviously, of course, 
have no control over them. 

Mr. Fascetw. I was talking about both because I had in mind a spe- 
cific release which could have only been published with the consent of 
the service because it had a picture of the missile in a test stand. It 
could not have been released any other way. They had to get on the 
reservation to take a picture of it. 

Mr. Moss. Do you have the instance documented and do you want 
to go into it further at this time? 

Mr. Fascetu. I went into it to find out exactly what is done and 
how effectively it is done and just what control Mr. Ross has over 
these agencies. I have seen the picture with my own eyes and that is 
why I asked how much you can control it before publication and what 
you can do afterward. If you have this agency which has sole respon- 
sibility, then it seems to me we have the right to question its effective- 
ness. 

Mr. Moss. Then under this directive the Air Force or Navy or Army 
would not release information on their own. It would all come 
through your office? 

Mr. Ross. At the seat of Government. 

Mr. Moss. In the city of Washington ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. But outside the city of Washington is each service au- 
thorized to handle its own information ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Under policies coordinated through your office? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Mitchell? 
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Mr. Mircnety. Mr. Ross, I have before me the minutes of a press 
conference held by the Honorable Charles E. Wilson, Tuesday, April 
12, 1955, at 3 p.m. Are you familiar with that document, sir? 

Mr. Ross. Somewhat; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mircnei. At the top of that document, if you have a copy 
there, there appears the following phrase: “Not for General Distribu- 
tion.” Could you please explain to the committee what that means? 

Mr. Ross. May I ask Mr. Schooley to answer that question, sir? 

Mr. Moss. Certainly. 

Mr. Scuootry. Mr. Mitchell, transcripts of our press conferences 
wherever held within the Defense Department carry that tab for 
this reason: ‘That the press conference itself is a matter of complete 
and full record. It is an on-the-record proceeding. Therefore, for 
file and record purposes we thereafter have our stenotypist run it off 
and we reproduce a limited number of copies for internal or external 
interest and for our files for continuing need as it arises. This little 
line is there only to differentiate that from our normal release pro- 
cedures which carry our little blue letterhead, slug lines. That is all. 

We have thought about such things as “not generally distributed” 
or something of that kind, but it is only a device for running off a 
limited number of record copies of a record proceeding. 

Mr. MitcHeit. Who can get the minutes of these press conferences? 

Mr. Ross. Most anyone that requests it. 

Mr. Mircuett. Any member of the general public? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitcuety. Then is it really necessary to apply the phrase “Not 
for general distribution,” which connotes a limited—— 

Mr. Ross. We could put something else on it. 

Mr. Mircueti. Why put anything on it? 

Mr. Ross. As Mr. Schooley says, in an ordinary news release the 
distribution list may be, I do not know what it is, it may be a hun- 
dred, it may be 200, where with this it is not given the same wide 
distribution. 

Mr. Moss. In other words, this is a statement of fact rather than a 
limiting statement ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. It merely means you have not distributed it to all those 
on your general list for regular releases? 

Mr. Ross. I think that is accurate. 

Mr. Moss. But it in no way restricts the availability ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. MitcHett. Really there is no necessity for that phrase, then ? 

Mr. Ross. Except it provides for the people who handle the news 
releases some guidance as to whether this should receive the same dis- 
tribution as any other news release that goes through their office. 

Mr. Mrircuett. This morning we were discussing whether or not 
this constructive contribution order, which was the subject matter of 
this press conference, applied to people outside the Department of 
Defense. As I understand it, your statement now is that it applies to 
people within the Department of Defense but not those outside; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Ross. It does not apply when reviewing material about which 
an inquiry has been made from outside of the Pentagon or outside of 
the Defense Establishment. 
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Mr. Mircuety. Mr. Ross, there are 28 pages of this stenographic 
record of the press conference, and throughout the 28 pages there 
seems to be complete confusion on the part of the Department of 
Defense and on the part of the press in questioning Mr. Wilson con- 
cerning this constructive contribution order. 

Can you explain how the press could be so confused ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir, I would say that if that is your interpretation of 
it, 1 would not argue with you. 

Mr. Mircuei. The phrase “constructive contribution” is open to 
individual orn: ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir, I do not agree with that. 

Mr. Moss. “Constructive contribution,” as it is applied in the De- 
partment, is based on individual judgment if I recall your responses to 
my questions at the beginning of the hearing this morning. You said 
it was individual judgment. 

Mr. Ross. As it would be applied in reviewing the material. 

Mr. Moss. Then it would be individual judgment ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Now, from time to time the services permit writers access 
to certain installations or information in prepar ation of articles; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Ross. I think that is accurate, yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. As those are reviewed, does the “constructive contribu- 
tion” clause enter into the review procedure ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Only insofar, sir, as it could be applied to reviewing for 
accuracy. 

Mr. Moss. That part of the review I could certainly understand, but 
I cannot tie together “constructive contribution” and accuracy because 
the two are not necessarily synonymous. An article might be com- 
pletely accurate, but because “constructive contribution” is a matter of 
personal judgment, it might be held by a man in good faith not to be 
constructive. He might regard it as being so critical as to be destruc- 
tive, yet factually it could be beyond any possible challenge. 

How do you apply in that instance this constructive contribution 
criterion ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, I have tried to explain, Mr. Chairman, that that 
applies in reviewing material which originates in the Department of 
Defense and the person charged with the responsibility of reviewing 
that tries to see that there are no statements in there which discredit 
a sister service or which exaggerates the claims of one service against 
another and when that appears, the material is fully coordinated 
with responsible persons in the Department of Defense having knowl- 
edge and having cognizance over that area. 

Mr. Moss. On the matter of accuracy, I would have no difficulty, 
if I were in possession of the facts, in determining whether an article 
was accurate. Even on a matter of information that might be helpful 
to an enemy, given adequate information, I would perhaps have no 
great difficulty in making a determination. But in all honesty I would 
have an extremely difficult job determining whether a “constructive 
contribution” was being made by the article. What might be con- 
structive in one instance might be regarded as destructive in another. 
Tf the criterion is a constructive contribution to a better understanding 
on the part of the American people of their Defense Establishment, or 
of the military posture of the United States, that might be more easily 
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defined. But if it is a constructive contribution to the stature of a 
given branch or activity of the Department of Defense, that would be 
more difficult. 

I think it is a highly variable factor to employ in determining 
whether information should be available. We will go into it, of 
course, more thoroughly in the next few days. 

I think now because of the schedule on the floor this afternoon— 
the report on the conference on the foreign aid authorization and the 
possibility of some interesting debate of foreign aid appropriations— 
that the committee will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning 
and not have an afternoon session. 

Mr. Mrrcneit. Mr. Chairman, may we make Mr. Wilson’s press 
conference report a part of the record at this point ? 

Mr. Moss. If there is no objection. 

Mr. Horrman. Just a minute. What relevancy or pertinency has 
this one you handed to me? 

Mr. Mitrcnett. On the interpretation or the misinterpretation of 
the words “constructive contribution,” since that is the subject of the 
whole press conference. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you want this whole press conference in# I do 
not want to be fussy about matters of that kind and counsel has made 
more of a study of it than I have but, for example, beginning on page 
10 it reads- 





Mr. Davis (Newsweek). Therefore, you don’t intend for information to be 
withheld from a reporter on assignment from such an editor just because if he 
were working for you, you would not let him write the article? 

Secretary WiLson. I don’t know whether I understand that question. 

Mr. Davis (Newsweek). Well, if I want to write an article, sir, which in your 
judgment—well, let’s say I have an assignment to write an article which in your 
judgment is not constructive. 

Secretary WiLson. Then I wouldn’t cooperate with you in it, but if you found 
the information some other way and you went ahead and wrote your article I 
wouldn’t hold it against you. But I wouldn’t be a party to it. 

Mr. Davis (Newsweek). Then I am assuming, sir, this article has no substan- 
tive or technical violation of security. It is just a question of judgment as to— 
suppose I want to compare the B-86 with the Forrestal. You might not think 
that is constructive in terms of unification, but we might think it is a good cir- 
culation builder. If there were no security involved would your instructions be 
that sources of information here could not cooperate? 

Secretary WILson. They would have to use their own judgment, but I wouldn’t 
think they would want to waste their time when they have other important 
matters.to do helping you to promote a controversy that didn’t help the Defense 
Department. You do that on your own. 

Mr. Davis (Newsweek). Then you aren’t imposing your judgment on your 
editors? 

Secretary WILSON. No; you do it on your own. 

If that is the nub of the thing, personally I cannot see how it has 
anything to do with it. 

Mr. Moss. I think it would tend to set on the record the views of 
the Secretary. This has been a highly controversial— 

Mr. Horrman. Press release ? 

Mr. Moss. No; the order itself, setting forth this requirement that 
information be of a constructive nature or make a constructive con- 
event I think it might be very helpful in this study to have as 

\ part of the record the comments of the Secret ary in response to 
hie inquiries made by the press. 

Mr. Horr. “ I have no particular objection if counsel insists on 
putting it in. I did not see the relevancy. He underscored and I 
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read—I do not see anything wrong with it. Mr. Wilson just says 
he will not help a newspaper fellow build his circulation. 

Mr. Moss. If there is no objection, the minutes of the press con- 
ference of April 12, 1955, will be made a part of the record. (See 
exhibit VI.) 

Mr. Horrman. I think it is a matter of common knowledge that cer- 
tain writers all slant their articles in the same general direction. We 
know that. If I want something against the administration I know 
which articles to read, which columnists, and so do you. No doubt 
about that. I would not ever expect to find Fulton Lewis and Stokes 
writing the same views. 

Mr. Fasceti. May I ask 1 or 2 more questions? Mr. Ross, in the 
operation of your department do you feel that you have enough author- 
ity to do the job that you are responsible for? Also, are you thor- 
oughly satisfied with the operation of your department? Take it one 
at a time. 

Mr. Ross. I feel we do have the authority to get the job done. Of 
course, we are always striving to improve our operation. 

Mr. Fasceti. You see no necessity for any legislation or for any 
changes in present directives ? 

Mr. Ross. I see no need for any additional legislation. I cannot 
anticipate the need for additional directives. 

Mr. Fasceiy. If we felt, as Members of Congress or as members of 
the public, that there seemed to be undue confusion or undue limita- 
tion upon the public information in the Department of Defense, do 
~ have any opinion as to what could be done or should be done to 
1elp solve those problems, legislatively or otherwise ? 

Mr. Ross. Again, sir, I cannot pinpoint any particular thing at this 
moment. We are always striving to improve the effectiveness of our 
operation. 

Mr. Fascetz. I think you pointed out a very important problem in 
your statement and that is the fact that you want to give the widest 
possible distribution to all information But that you have to apply 
some limiations, one being national security, another being national in- 
terest and another the policy of the Department of Defense. But in 
doing that there is no hard, inflexible rule, so therefore it depends, 
and I am using your statement, on the wise and reasonable judgment 
of the cliseintanaed with the responsibility. We have more than 
one responsible individual, however, and we have variations of inter- 
pretations which may be made not only in the Department but also 
outside the Department by the would-be recipients. That is a very 
real problem, is it not? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. Now, what you tell me is that despite the fact that 
these problems exist, you do not feel there is anything that can be done 
from a legislative standpoint or from an admiinstrative standpoint 
because it all boils down to the sound judgment of the individual who 
has to make the decision on whether or not the information is to be 
released. 

Mr. Ross. The judgment factor is all important, sir. I did not say 
I did not think there were not improvements we could make adminis- 
tratively. 

Mr. | Ne In the broad guide policies? 
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Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; which we are constantly striving to do. 
Mr. Fascetu. There is nothing specific at this point that you can 
tell this committee about contemplated changes in your present policy ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; I can inform you in connection with two things 
which are contemplated in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fasceti. Fine. We would be very interested in them. 

Mr. Ross. One, we have in the process of being established a panel 
to review our procedures for the declassification of historical docu- 
ments with a view to setting up, if possible and if it is found feasible, 
firm guidelines to expedite the declassification of such documents. 

The Assistant Secretary for Research and Development has just 
about ready to submit to Secretary Wilson a recommendation for the 
handling of scientific and technical material with a view to expedit- 
ing the dissemination of that material to interested people in the 
scientific fraternity and otherwise. 

Mr. Fascetxt. At the present time, on the dissemination of that 
scientific and technical information, is the Department of Defense 
required to coordinate or clear with the OSI in any way? 

Mr. Ross. Not on the dissemination of scientific material in the 
United States. 

Mr. Fascetx. Only on foreign release ? 

Mr. Ross. Only on the exchange of scientific material. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, they have no supervision over your 
department? They exercise no control over your department ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. You have no particular problem with respect to the 
application of judgment in individual cases by the personnel within 
your department at the present time? 

Mr. Ross. Well, sir, the only thing I can say to that is that we 
exercise the best judgment possible. Of course, we sometimes make 
errors. 

Mr. Fascetzt. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Ross, we want to thank you. The committee will 
look forward to seeing you again tomorrow morning at 10. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m. the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Tuesday, July 10, 1956.) 
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AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION FROM FEDERAL 
EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 


Part 5—Department of Defense, First Section 


TUESDAY, JULY 10, 1956 


Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT INFORMATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 304, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. John E. Moss (chairman of the subcommittee), 
presiding. 

Mr. Moss. The subcommittee will now come to order and we will 
resume with Secretary Ross. 

Mr. Mitchell, I believe you were questioning the witness when we 
adjourned yesterday. 

Mr. Mitcuett. Mr. Ross, we were having a discussion yesterday on 
the verbal order or instruction or information concerning that Wash- 
ington Post article. 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrircueti. At that time you said that the item was restricted 
to speed trials of aircraft, I believe? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT TRIPP ROSS, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, LEGISLATIVE AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 
ACCOMPANIED BY PHILIP K. ALLEN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS; LEONARD NIEDERLEHNER, 
DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL; C. HERSCHEL SCHOOLEY, DIRECTOR 
OF PUBLIC INFORMATION; AND BERT SAYMON, LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAMS DIVISION 


Mr. Ross. The discussion which took place between the Secretaries 
at which an agreement was arrived at concerning the 1-year time 
period related only to official speed runs of aircraft. 

Mr. Mircuety. Was that order, or that instruction, or whatever you 
want to call it, reduced to writing to apply to all weapons subsequent 
to the date of the Washington Post article? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Mircuett. It never has been reduced to writing? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcnett. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I have a few ques- 
tions for Mr. Schooley. 

Mr. Schooley, you have been in the Pentagon since 1946? 
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Mr. Scuootey. I have been in the Washington Government infor- 
mation programs since 1946, Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mircue.y. In connection with the Military Establishment? 

Mr. Scuootey. That is right. Originally in 1946 I came into Wash- 
ington duty while still in Navy uniform after the war. 

Mr. Mircue.t. But you have been in the military information pro- 
gram in some capacity since then ? 

Mr. Scuootey. That is right. 

Mr. Mircuett. Are you familiar with the procedures used by 
previous Secretaries of Defense, Mr. Forrestal, Mr. Johnson and, 
Mr. Lovett ? 

Mr. Scuootey. Yes, sir. I have been in the Defense information 
program since Harold Hinton was borrowed by Mr. Forrestal from 
the New York Times to undertake first studies in the coordination of 
the information program under the 1947 National Military Estab- 
lishment Act, or the National Security Act. 

Mr. Mrircuexy. Could you explain to the subcommittee the method 
used by these previous Secretaries of Defense for giving the press 
a firsthand explanation of Defense Department problems and policies ? 
I am thinking of the so-called background conferences. What was 
the procedure, for example, used by Mr. Forrestal ? 

Mr. Scuootry. Historically, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Forrestal, who left 
the Secretaryship of the Navy to become Secretary of Defense in 
September of 1947, was a man of conciliation and mediation, and he 
believed in understanding and good will, so he undertook a number 
of basic studies on problems as he saw them on the new defense 
horizon. One of those was public information. 

As I mentioned a minute ago, he borrowed from the New York 
Times, with the approval of Mr. Sulzberger, its publisher, Harold B. 
Hinton, who was at that time the Times military correspondent, and 
asked Mr. Hinton to begin pilot studies of how best to set up a Gov- 
ernment information operation broad enough to cover the new legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Hinton began that study and pilot operation in July 1948. The 
result was the signing and issuance of what has since been known as 
the Forrestal memorandum of March 17, 1949, which set up a coor- 
dinated program with the Secretary of Defense as the responsible 
head. 

Mr. Mircueti. The memorandum quoted yesterday by Mr. Ross? 

Mr. Scnootry. That is right, sir. 

Since that time, to summarize, all of the successive Secretaries of 
Defense and their service Secretary counterparts have undertaken to 
deal with this same problem of coordination and effective operation to 
the best of their respective abilities as part of their coaeeh problems. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Specifically, would you explain to the subcommittee 
how Secretary Forrestal used background conferences to help the 
press with information problems and difficulties? How often did 
he meet with the press, where, under what circumstances, and so 
forth? 

Mr. Scuootey. I will now catch that part of your question. In 
reply, I would say that Mr. Forrestal held record press conferences 
on various points, and in addition to that, on occasion he met infor- 
mally with the press at what you might describe as background din- 
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ners or luncheons, or occasions where he would meet informally with 
the press and discuss matters at sessions which were other than record 
sessions. 

Mr. MircHe.. Did the press at those conferences have an opportu- 
nity to point out to him some of the information difficulties? 

Mr. Scnootey. Undoubtedly they did. 

Mr. Mrrcue.i. These are what you would call off-the-record con- 
ferences for background purposes? 

Mr. Scuoo.ey. They were what you refer to as background confer- 
ences. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. What was the procedure used by Mr. Louis John- 
son? Did he succeed Mr. Forrestal? 

Mr. Scnootry. Mr. Johnson did succeed Mr. Forrestal. Mr. John- 
son’s practices, as all practices have differed, did differ from those of 
his predecessor. As I recall those circumstances, he held two record 
press conferences in the early days of his administration, and infre- 
quent ones thereafter throughout his 16 or 17 months as Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. He also had these background conferences? 

Mr. Scuoorey. I do not recall that Mr. Johnson had such back- 
ground conferences with the press. I do not think that he continued 
that practice of background conferences. 

Mr. Mrrcue tt. Is there any way that that can be verified ? 

Mr. Scuoortry. Certainly. That can be verified. 

Mr. Mircnety. Are those a matter of record ? 

Mr. Scnootey. Well, his calendar undoubtedly is a matter of record. 
That would be the only way, the best way I can think of, to refer to 
the record. 

Mr. Mircuety,. Have you ever attended one of those conferences 
yourself ? 

Mr. Scnootey. Not with Mr. Forrestal nor with Mr. Johnson. 
General Marshall was next. 

Mr. Mrrcnetxz. Did he conduct background press conferences? 

Mr. Scuootey. General Marshall did not. 

Mr. Mircue.. Were you there then? 

Mr. Scnootey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcne.yt. Did he have a deputy who did that? 

Mr. Scuootey. Mr. Lovett was his deputy and Mr. Lovett during 
General Marshall’s year as Secretary of Defense did not have a pro- 
cedure or custom of holding background conferences. 

Mr. Mircnert. Did anybody during that particular time have any 
background conferences ? 

Mr. Scuootey. During that time, that was a year of conflict in 
Korea, that is from September 1950 to September 1951, General 
Marshall’s regime, at that time there was practice of having military 
briefings daily for the military writers at the Pentagon. That was 
done not to duplicate in any sense coverage of the conflict in Korea 
but to provide the military writers with an understanding of the 
military developments in Korea. That was done by competent mili- 
tary briefing officers representing Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marines. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. Mr. Lovett’s procedure? 

Mr. Scuootry. That was General Marshall’s procedure with Mr. 
Lovett as his deputy at that time. 
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Mr. Mrrcuetit? When Mr. Lovett became Secretary of Defense, 
what was his procedure ? 

Mr. Scuootey. Mr. Lovett’s procedure was to have regularly sched- 
uled news conferences. He was Secretary for about 16, maybe 17 
months, from September 1951, until January 20, 1953. 

Mr. Mircuety. Did he have these background conferences ? 

Mr. Scuootry. He had record conferences. I do not recall that 
Mr. Lovett had any background conferences with the press. He met 
them regularly on the record. 

His deputy during that period, Mr. William Foster, had a custom 
or procedure, of meeting with the press on alternate weeks for back- 
ground sessions. In other words, during Mr. Lovett’s administration 
we had a two-way custom. Mr. Lovett was on the record on alternate 
weeks and Mr. Foster, the Deputy, was for background in the al- 
ternate weeks. 

Mr. Mircuen.. Could you explain to the subcommittee just what 
went on during these background conferences? I don’t want you 
to violate security or any thing like that. 

Mr. Scuootey. There would be no violation. The background con- 
ferences were conducted much as the record press conferences were 
conducted, in the form of exchange between the press and the princi- 

yal, Mr. Foster, the difference being that Mr. Lovett was identifiable 
- name and by direct reference to what he had said as the principal; 
whereas in the Foster sessions, Mr. Foster, except for stated occasions, 
was not identifiable as the record source of the information that might 
come from the session. 

He believed, and Mr. Lovett agreed with him, that it would be 
helpful to the press to meet occ asionally with a responsible top man 
in Defense an discuss matters of interest and concern on a back- 
ground basis. 

There were occasions where particular news developments would 
come up in those conferences where the attribution to Mr. Foster 
would be authorized and there would be other cases when they would 
be attributed to Defense officials or high Defense officials, whatever 
the newsman might elect. 

Mr. Mrrcneu.. As an experienced newspaperman, do you feel that 
these background conferences of the varous Secretaries of Defense 
helped to increase the flow of information to the public, to present a 
better understanding of the policies of the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Scuootey. I ‘would certainly say that is one way of adding to 
the understanding of the correspondents who cover the Department 
of Defense, and that these Foster conferences, which we have been 
discussing, did serve a useful and a helpful purpose in adding to the 
overall total of the flow. 

Mr. Mitrcue.yi. Would you say they tended to lessen any confusion 
that might have existed ? 

Mr. Scuoorry. I would say that all such news conferences, either 
record or background, tend to add to understanding and to lessen 
confusion in the coverage of complex executive departments such as 
the Military Establishment. 

Mr. Mircnetit. Mr. Ross, how many background conferences has 
Mr. Wilson had during his term as Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Ross. I am pleased you asked me that question, Mr. Mitchell. 
I would say first there are two types of background conferences as I 
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understand them, and as I understand what you are trying to develop 
here. 

One is a conference held with a selected group of individuals, and 
the other an off-the-record conference. Mr. Wilson has held none of 
those types. 

As to your question relating to Mr. Wilson: To my knowledge he 
has held no background conferences. He has held more open news 
conferences than any previous Secretary of Defense. He has held 
more open news conferences, with no questions barred, than any mem- 
ber of the Cabinet and any member in this administration. 

Mr. Mircne.y. Could you supply for the record all the press con- 
ferences held by Secretary Lovett during his administration? 

Mr. Ross. All on the record conferences; yes, sir. 

(The requested information was transmitted by letter, dated July 
25, 1956, from the office of Assistant Secretary Ross. It is accom- 
panied directly below by the record of Secretary Wilson’s press con- 
ferences as obtained from the Defense Department’s answer to the 
subcommittee questionnaire :) 

The following press conferences were held by Secretary of Defense Robert A. 
Lovett from September 1951 to January 19538: 


1951—September 25 1952—August 19 
October 30 September 2 
December 5 September 16 

1952—February 27 October 7 
April 28 October 21 
May 16 November 17 
June 6 November 26 
June 24 December 2 
July 23 ae ember 24 
August 8 1953—January 13 





The following press conferences were held by Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson from July 1, 1954, to July 1, 1955: 


1954—July 20 1955—February 15 
August 3 March 8 
August 10 March 22 
September 23 April 12 
November 16 April 26 
November 30 May 10 


December 7 
December 17 
December 20 

Mr. Ross. To conclude, frequently officials in the Department of 
Defense do hold background, on the record background conferences. 
Mr. Schooley can explain those and explain the individuals involved 
if yow will ask him about those. 

Mr. Mrrcuext. I would like to refer to your prepared statement of 
yesterday. On page 4, you spoke of the 16 news conferences that have 
been held by the present Secretary of Defense during his term of 
office. There was no reference to these background conferences which 
seem to have been an established procedure of previous Secretaries of 
Defense. 

Mr. Ross. If you will differentiate, sir. Secretary Wilson has held 
no off-the-record background conferences. 

Mr. Mrrcnety. Has he had any other types of conferences outside 
of the 16? 
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Mr. Ross. He has held many interviews in addition to his regular 
news conferences, interviews with the press. 

Mr. Mircuett, Selected interviews, that is certain individuals? 

Mr. Ross. Not selected; no, sir. 

Mr. Mircue.t. Mr. Ross, on May 22, 1956, the press carried stories 
on the so-called classified papers which were released by “eager 
beavers” in the Army and Air Force. Are you familiar with that ’ 
matter ? 

Mr. Ross. I think I am familiar with the papers that you are 
referring to. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. You were informed the subcommittee was inter- 
ested in them ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mircnetit. At that time Mr. Wilson said Congress should not 
conduct any investigation as to this release of information, if I recall 
correctly ; is that right? 

Mr. Ross. I don't recall that he said that, sir. If it is in the news 
conference transcript, he did say it. 

Mr. Mircue.u. He did say it. Has an investigation been conducted : 
by the Department of Defense, as he said it would be? 

Mr. Ross. I don’t recall that he said the Department of Defense 
would conduct an investigation. 

Mr. Mircuet.. I will quote: 

Moving in to halt the budding public row over Defense policy, Wilson prom- ; 
ised to find out who were the “eager beavers” who handed partisan-slanted ‘ 


classified papers to newsmen over the weekend. 
“This is not good for the country,” the Cabinet officer said, promising to stop 


it. * * * “The best way to settle this and the ‘honest differences’ between the 
services is to leave it to the Defense Department,” Wilson said. 

“A congressional investigation, such as has been proposed, would not be helpful 
or necessary,” Wilson said. The show of unity by the assembled military 
Secretaries and Joint Chiefs of Staff backed up his plea. 

Has Mr. Wilson conducted any kind of investigation relative to this 
matter ? t 

Mr. Ross. I understand that the Air Force and the Army did initi- ‘ 
ate inquiries as to the release of these documents referred to. . 

Mr. Mircneti. Did they do that on specific direction of Mr. 
Wilson ? 

Mr. Ross. I have no knowledge, sir, that Mr. Wilson either directed 
or did not direct that it be done. 

Mr. Fascetu. We discussed yesterday, Mr. Ross, what the Depart- 
ment of Defense or the Secretary of Defense can do about closing 
the stable door after the horse is gone. 

What is the policy now in effect in the Department of Defense 
with respect to these releases by the various branches of the service ‘ 
that are made without the approval of your office? 

Mr. Ross. It depends if you are talking, Mr. Fascell, about releases, 
or if you are talking about leaks; they are two different things. 

After official releases have been made, as we know, there is no point 
in taking any action. However, if they are leaks you are talking 
about, the Secretary of Defense certainly has the authority to order 
that disciplinary action be taken against the individuals who leak confi- 
dential or classified information. 
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Mr. Fasceiti. On this interservice struggle, just what was his 
decision? Was it, “You boys get together and clean up your own 
house, or else?” What was it? I just don’t know at this point. 

Mr. Ross. There was much concern about the leaking of these 
documents, and the service Secretaries did request their people to make 
an inquiry. I don’t know what disciplinary action was taken, if any, 
nor do I know whether they found out who leaked them. 

Mr. Fascetx. But as far as you know, no written directive has been 
issued on this matter? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. Was any official action taken by way of a meeting or 
conference with the Secretary and other people regarding this matter? 

Mr. Ross. None at which I was present. 

Mr. Fascety. Any action that is going to be taken as a result of this 
will be purely voluntary on the part of the services? 

Mr. Ross. I am not prepared to answer that, sir, because I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, we are at the point now where we have 
had a lot of conversation and nothing will actually be done about it; 
is that it? 

Mr. Ross. I can’t say to you, sir, that nothing will be done about it 
or that nothing has been done about it. 

Mr. Fascetn. We don’t know specifically if anything has been 
done? 

Mr. Ross. Except that the services have conducted an inquiry about 
it, and I understand that the balance of the documents which were in 
being have been retrieved, so to speak, and they have been locked - 

Mr. Fascety. How far can a service go in promoting its own esta 
lishment today ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, sir, all news releases, all speeches, and all other 
material prepared for official release must be, or should be, submitted 
to the Office of the Secretary of Defense for review before being re- 
leased to the public. 

Mr. Fascery. That comes up through the Office of Security Review ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascext. And then comes across your desk? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. You do not personally pass on every release, do you? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Fasceuu. Your staff does that? 

Mr. Ross. Or they coordinate it with knowledgeable people through- 
out the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fascerz. That means, as I interpret it from a practical stand- 
point, that it never gets past the Office of Security Review? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; that is incorrect, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. What is the correct statement ? 

Mr. Ross. Frequently speeches or news releases come to Mr. Allen’s 
attention or they come to my attention, and frequently they are taken 
in to Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Fascetu. How about the great majority of routine matters? 

Mr. Ross. Routine matters, yes, sir; they don’t get beyond the 
Office of Security Review. 

Mr. Fasceti. They are cleared right there? 
Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fasceuu. This is the established practice, is it? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. Is that by directive? 

Mr. Ross. It is by regulation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. Did the Secretary of Defense request any reports 
with respect to this inquiry which is supposed to have been made by the 
services on the release of these documents without prior approval? 

Mr. Ross. I cannot tell you, sir. 

Mr. Fasce.t. This matter was taken care of outside of your office? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. Would you tell us why that was done if this is your 
responsibility ? 

Mr. Ross. It is a matter in which the Secretary of Defense 

Mr. Fasceti. Was personally interested ? 

Mr. Ross. And the service Secretaries; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceuty. And he is personally following it up? 

Mr. Ross. I believe it would be reasonable to assume that he per- 
sonally discussed it with the service Secretaries. 

Mr. Fascetu. That means, then, as I interpret it, that on a matter 
of this magnitude you have been bypassed ? 

Mr. Ross. I wouldn’t say bypassed, sir. 

Mr. Fascxta. I am a little bit confused on that. How would you 
put it? 

Mr. Ross. I am one of Mr. Wilson’s assistants, and he doesn’t con- 
sult me on everything, sir. 

Mr. Fascen.. If he doesn’t choose to discuss it with you, there is 
not much you can do about it? 

Mr. Ross. That is about right, sir. 

Mr. Fascetx. It seems a little bit strange that you would be charged 
with the responsibility of coordinating all of this, and then on this 
particular inquiry you not only didn’t know about it but are not able 
to give us any specific information on it. Do you suppose that you 
would be able to make available to this committee the results of any 
inquiry which has been made? 

Mr. Horrman. May I ask about what? About what? 

Mr. Fascetxt. About the release of documents during this inter- 
service fight, Mr. Hoffman, which I understand resulted in the im- 
poundment of certain documents. I don’t know what they were. 
I assume they are classified for some reason, and I assume further 
that the material was classified material up until the time it was 
released. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Ross. Certain of the documents which were given to news media 
people were staff papers prepared by individuals in the military 
services. Some of them were classified and some were unclassified. 

Mr. Fasce.u. Did they have anything to do with national security 
or were they classified on the theory that they were internal working 
documents of some kind? 

Mr. Ross. They are only classified if they have to do with national 
security, sir. 

Mr. Fascetn. Then internal working documents of the Department 
of Defense are not classified ? 

Mr. Ross. In that sense they are not. 

Mr. Fascetu. In what sense are they, if they are? 
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Mr. Ross. Certain papers or documents or material within the 
Department of Defense are stamped “For Official Use Only.” These 
documents were not. 

Mr. Moss. Those internal documents stamped “For Official Use 
Only” are available to whom ? 

Mr. Ross. Available to people having a need to know, sir, and De- 
fense Department officials. 

Mr. Moss. Would that apply to a request by a congressional commit- 
tee? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. Well, under certain circumstances and certain 
papers, certain documents. 

Mr. Moss. What documents might not be available to a committee 
of Congress? 

Mr. Ross. Certain personnel records, for example. 

Mr. Moss. And under what authority would they be withheld, the 
personnel records? 

Mr. Ross. I think that is a statutory authority, sir. 

Mr. Moss. You would base the claim for withholding those on the 
statute, then ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mircueti. May we ask Mr. Niederlehner which statute? 

Mr. NrepERLEHNER. The personnel records would be withheld on a 
very commonly understood theory, in the law of evidence, the privilege 
which would relate to the relationship between the individual man, 
and, in this case, the Government. 

For example, in the case of the privilege against release of medical 
records, which is a fairly well-recognized privilege, as far as the De- 
partment of Defense itself is concerned, or any Government agency, 
the basic authority would be, I would say, constitutional, and pursu- 
ant to the constitutional authority more immediately there would be 
statutory authority. 

We have indicated in the Department’s reply of September 30, 1955 
to your committee’s questionnaire, I think, the number of statutes upon 
which we rely, and also in the questionnaire, I think it is in 1 (c), on 
that questionnaire that there is a list of the types of information which 
come under this category of official use only. 

This is question 1—a, b. and. It is a little more detailed than the 
answer I have given you. 

Mr. Mircnetu. We are discussing a specific case. Would you cite 
the specific statute concerning the question the chairman asked of Mr, 
Ross ¢ 

Mr. Nrepertenner. I would not place reliance upon the statutes 
other than 5 United States Code 22. I would not place sole reliance 
upon that. 

Mr. Mircueti. Would you place it on Executive Order 10450? 

Mr. NrepeRLEHNER. No, I would not. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Is that not basically the one you use for personnel 
records? Isn’t that basically the one used throughout the Government 
on personnel records ¢ 

Mr. NreperLenner. 10450? 

Mr. Mircuetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NrieperteHner. No, sir; that relates to the so-called loyalty 
records or employee security program and does not go into the question 
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of medical records and communications on personnel matters gen- 
erally, that is 10450 in and of itself. 

The letter of the President in 1952 to the Secretary of State which 
related principally to the loyalty or security program did contain 
language a little bit more broad than that in referring to personnel 
records, as I recall. 

However, the principal import of 10450 so far as the records are 
concerned was the loyalty or the employee security data. 

Mr. Mircue.y. That is correct. 

Mr. Moss. Let us get on a little further with records. Suppose you 
had a request for the names and salaries of a group of employees? 
Would these be withheld? Would you assert the right to withhold 
them ? 

Mr. NreperLEHNER. With respect to whom, sir? 

Mr. Moss. Just the names and salaries of personnel. 

Mr. NreperLeHNer. I meant the inquiry ? 

Mr. Moss. With respect to an inquiry from any interested party. 

Mr. NiepeRLeHner. I think it would depend upon the qualification 
which you place on the interested party, whether there was some 
reason he wanted to know it and what his interest was. 

Mr. Moss. Would you then assert a right to withhold that infor- 
mation if in your judgment it should be withheld ? 

Mr. NreperLeHNER. I would like to answer it this way: 

Possibly we would assent, or we might refuse or object to releasing 
the information. 

Mr. Moss. What would be the authority there? 

Mr. Nrepertenner. I think we could indicate there one of the ex- 
ceptions which the Administrative Procedures Act provides for us 
as far as a requirement to release is concerned, but, again, we would 
not rely solely upon the Administrative Procedures Act. 

Mr. Moss. Then do I understand that you would arrive at the con- 
clusion that the information should be withheld and you would then 
search for some statutory authority, and, finding none, you would 
revert to a constitutional right to control that information ? 

Mr. NrepeRLEHNER. No, sir. We would have to have a specific re- 
quest and we would have to apply to that the various factors which I 
think the statutes recognize. 

My point about the statutes is that we feel they are recognition of a 
basic right and not necessarily the actual grant of the authority. 

Mr. Moss. I am a taxpayer and there is a military base, not neces- 
sarily a base but a facility, in my area. I want to know how many 
supervisors you have working there making over $9,000 a year. Iam 
just curious. Maybe I feel it is a wasteful operation. 

Mr. NrieperLEHNER. I don’t know that I have ever been confronted 
with an inquiry of that sort. 

Mr. Moss. Other departments have and we have a great variety of 
claims and authority. I would like your position. 

Mr. Nrepertenner. I don’t know that we would necessarily refuse 
to give you the information. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel you have authority to refuse to give it to me 
if you decided that is what you wanted to do? 

Mr. NreperLteHner. If you were a citizen, sir, and not chairman of 
a committee? 

Mr. Moss. That is correct. 
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Mr. NiepeRLEHNER. I think we might have the authority; yes, sir. 
Mr. Moss. Would you then prepare for the committee a citation of 
the authority which would govern in that case? 

Mr. NreperLenner. All right, sir. 

Mr. Moss. As a Congressman, just a Member of the House and not 
as chairman of a committee, I am interested in a base near my home 
and I have heard some rumors that there are too many people in 
supervisory categories, and I want to find out how many and what 
their pay is. Would I get the information or I would I not? 

Mr. NiepertenHner. Again I do not think we have ever had the 
necessity for refusing that type of information to a Congressman. 

Mr. Moss. On that hypothetical question would you prepare a cita- 
tion to cover it? 

Mr. NreperteHner. All right, sir. 

Mr. Moss. As chairman of a committee now, the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, I make the same request. What would the response 
oe in that case, or would you again feel you have a right to withhold 
it ? 

Mr. NriepeRLEHNER. I would hesitate to deal in absolutes, but my 
judgment would be in this case you certainly would get the informa- 
tion; that is, as chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Horrman. May I ask a few questions? 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Is there any difference between that sort of a pro- 
cedure and the procedure of congressional committees themselves 
where they refuse to give, as they have to me, the record of a commit- 
tee staff member who participates in the writing of reports, not once 
jot abi cp times? I have been unable to get from this committee 
itself ——— 

Mr. Moss. From this committee? 

Mr. Horrman. Not the subcommittee but the full committee—the 
personnel record of an employee, a hatchet woman, not a man, a 
hatchet woman who participates in the writing of reports. I have 
been unable to get from the Interior Department, if that would be 
helpful, the same information when she was employed there. 

I don’t see much difference between what you folks are doing and 
what the congressional committees are doing, but, in any event, don’t 
you publish a list of Federal employees in the Defense Department 
and is not the information as to whatever one gets available to any 
office as a matter of fact? I understand it is ordinarily. 

Mr. Moss. I have agreed that it should be, Mr. Hoffman. However, 
I think committees of Congress are operating under entirely different 
rules, and the laws which govern the conduct of executive agencies are 
not necessarily the laws which govern the conduct of committees. 

I might say for the record, however, if you are desirous at any time 
to get the personnel files of any staff member of this subcommittee 
they are available to you. 

Mr. Horrman. I have not asked any from this subcommittee. I 
have no fault to find on that. I have asked of the full committee, and 
I have been unable to get them. 

I don’t know how many people there are in the United States, but 
is there not a practical difficulty if any taxpayer—as a matter of 
theory I can see why a taxpayer is entitled to that information, or any 
citizen, for that matter, because he is on the taxrolls. 
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But where would you or any of the departments be if it tried to 
answer the inquiry of every iquiring citizen as to what John Doe or 
Mary Row was doing and what salary she received? Is that not to 
be considered? You would not have any time to attend congressional 
hearings, would you? 

I am asking you, Mr. Ross. You have been in Congress. 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Hoffman, we try to furnish information in answer 
to inquiries from the public in every instance. Using the chairman’s 
hypothetical case, if there is a legitimate reason for having this par- 
ticular information that you have spoken of, I think we would supply 
it. 

Mr. Moss. What would be a legitimate reason ? ° 

Mr. Ross. I can best cite possibly an illegitimate reason. If it were 
determined that this person wanted to use this list for solicitation 
purposes or for canvassing, we might refuse to supply it to him. 

I think in every instance we would supply it to an individual Mem- 
ber of Congress, and certainly to a chairman of a committee. 

Mr. Moss. I think the important question is not whether the request 
might be unreasonable or whether you would refuse to supply the 
information because it would be unnecessarily time consuming and 
costly, but rather the basic authority you assert for withholding or 
controlling that information. 

If you base it upon an absolute right of the Department of Defense 
to control that information, without any regard to other factors, then 
I think the assertion of authority goes too far. 

If you are applying merely a rule of reason there, and you say that 
this would be very costly, and you are not set up to provide that kind 
of information, I think you have a different type of problem. It is 
for that reason that I asked for the citation of authority, or statute 
of constitutional claim, whatever it might be, which would be invoked 
by the Department of Defense in declining to supply the information. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, if I may continue. I agree with you 
on that. I think as a matter of theory, matter of strict legal right, 
any citizen has a right to ask any of those questions and is entitled 
to an answer. 

But from a practical standpoint, as you say, there is a rule of 
reason. 

Suppose I want to sell something and I write in to the Department 
of Defense, or any other department, and I say, “I want to know the 
names of all these people employed in this particular branch, and I 
want to know how much money they are getting.” 

Then I sort out those not getting very much, because they cannot 
afford to buy what I have to sell. ‘The Department would be helping 
some of these folks who want to sell any kind of junk. Isn’t that 
where the line is drawn? Strictly speaking, you are supposed to give 
to anyone anything he wants to know about an employee, his name, 
and the amount they are getting, and so on, but from a practical 
standpoint you just can’t do it. 

Mr. Ross. We try to, Mr. Hoffman. We try to provide the infor- 
mation requested. 

Mr. Horrman. I hope you don’t try too hard because if you do 
you just won’t have time to do your other work. 

Mr. Fascer.. I hope he tries real hard because otherwise they will 
be writing me. 
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Mr. Horrman. They will, anyway. 

Mr. Ross. In answer to your question, Mr. Chairman, we will try 
to supply you with the information. 

Mr. Moss. I would like the citation. 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. I want to point out that in hearings conducted last fall 
with the Department of Agriculture, we had the complaint of a 
newspaper that felt there were too many high-salaried employees in 
one of the activities of the Department. A reporter asked for the 
information. It was initially refused and the Department asserted 
a clear legal right to withhold that information. They didn’t say 
it was too “costly to compile, that it would be an unreasonable burden 
on the Department to give the information; they just said they didn’t 
have to. 

I think unless there is a reasonable objection on the part of the 
Department, because of cost or overburdening the staff, that they 
would have to give the information, and I would like the views of the 
Department of Defense on the same sort of problem. 

Mr. Horrman. Is this not the answer to it? As indicated yester- 
day, I asked for certain information about trips taken by Congress- 
men. The Department advised that it would require the removal of 
several thousands of permanent records from St. Louis. They would 
have to bring them here and sort them all out. I said as long as it 
would cost that much just forget it. 

Is that not where you get to ‘applyi ing the rule of reason ? 

Mr. Ross. That certainly would be taken into consideration ; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Horrman. As I understand it, the point the chairman is trying 
to make, there is no authority, constitutional or in statute, which says 
the Department can deny to any taxpayer anything of interest unless 
the matter of security or per haps housekeeping i is involved. 

Mr. Moss. That is the point. That is why I am interested in the 
citation. 

Mr. Ross. All right. We will supply you with that. 

(The information below was received by letter dated July 25, 1956, 
from the Office of Assistant Secretary Ross :) 

Deputy General Counsel Niederlehner has prepared the following answer : 

“With respect to a military installation outside of Washington and within 
one of the States, a request is made for information as to the number of super- 
visory employees earning salaries over $9,000 by the following: 

“(a) An individual citizen who considers that the taxpayers’ money is being 
wasted with too much overhead ; 

“(b) An individual Member of Congress who desires to know the ratio of the 
overhead with respect to this facility which is located in his district; and 

“(c) The Committee on Government Operations examining into the operation 
of this facility. 

“Your request for a legal opinion was predicated on my statement that there 
might be situations in which the information described above might not be 
furnished. Since the time of the hearing I have had an opportunity to study 
departmental practice in this regard and also to study the contents and format 
of the Official Register of the United States. Public Law 387 of the 74th Con- 
gress requires that there be published annually an Official Register of the 
United States containing a ‘full and complete list of all persons oecupying 
administrative and supervisory positions in the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial branches of the Government.’ The Official Register sets forth the salaries 
for all employees listed and also lists such employees under the office or installa- 
tion where they are employed. Accordingly, the total number of supervisory 
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employees listed in the Register who earn more than $9,000 and who are em- 
ployed at any given installation could be easily derived by adding up the number 
of such employees listed in the Official Register under the specified installation. 

“Moreover, if one of the parties mentioned in your hypothetical case sought a 
numerical total compiled by the installation itself, I can conceive of no factual 
situation which would justify refusal of information in the hypothetical case 
which you have stated, unless we assume an extreine set of facts, for example 
a situation such as Oak Ridge during World War II, where the very existence 
of the installation is not disclosed. 

“Since, under the facts set forth in your hypothetical case, the data in ques- 
tion would not be withheld, any attempt to set forth the legal basis for with- 
holding information would not prove meaningful unless amendments were made 
to the hypothetical case which would significantly alter the factual context of 
the request for information.” 

Mr. Fascetx. Mr. Ross, heretofore have public relations releases of 
the three services been submitted to the Office of Security Review for 
approval ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. Is that still the policy today ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FasceLy. In other words, getting it down to common parlance, 
if I am in one of the branches of service and I want to write a release 
telling how great the service is, I have to submit that to the Office of 
Security Review ’ 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetyi. Even though it is a routine announcement? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you find fault with that? 

Mr. Fascext. I am not finding fault. 

Mr. Horrman. I was just asking as a matter of information. 

Mr. Fascetu. I have not found fault yet. I might, though. 

Mr. Horrman. I wondered about that. As long as there must be 
a head somewhere, can you have every Tom, Dick, and Harry writing 
his views and giving publicity to them ? Even reporters can’t write 
editorials. 

Mr. Fascetx. What is the criteria for determining whether or not 
a straight public-relations release will be approved ? 

Mr. Ross. Sir, there are about 19 directives and memoranda which 
provide guidelines for the security review oflicers in reviewing all ma- 
terial submitted to it. 

Mr. Fascexu. I am talking about a release which goes something 
like this: 

“The Air Force is the greatest. It will save the world.” What is 
the criteria for that type of release, for deciding whether or not it will 
be approved ? 

Mr. Ross. There is none written, no written criteria of which I am 
aware. It would be a matter of judgment. 

Mr. Fasceuu. In other words, somebody in the Office of Security 
Review, although it does not involve a security matter, would still pass 
on the question as to whether or not that type of release would be 
approved ¢ 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascetz. Who would? 

Mr. Ross. It would be referred to Mr. Allen or to me or to the 
Secretary 
Mr. FAsceL. 





Mr. Allen is with what? 
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Mr. Ross. Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 
Mr. Fascett. This gets over into the Public Affairs Division ? 

| Mr. Ross. It is public affairs; yes, sir. It is part of the Public 
Affairs Division. 

Mr. Horrman. Before you get away from that, that kind of release 
| might be used against the Department when they went before the 
Appropriations Committee. You are the greatest in the world, so you 
don’t need any more money. If I were running the Air Force I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t have that go out. 

Mr. Fascetu. Let us carry this type of release one step further. So 
that I won’t show any preference, let us get one which says “The 
Army is the greatesht, it will save the world, but the Navy and Air 
Force aren’t worth anything.” 

Does this type of release also go to the Public Affairs Division ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. And somebody there decides whether or not it will 
be approved for release ? 

Mr. Ross. I couldn’t answer that categorically, sir. 

Mr. Fascetx. It might go higher is what you mean ? 

Mr. Ross. It might go higher. 

Mr. Fascetu. That means it might come to you or skip you and go 
right to Secretary Wilson’s desk ? 

Mr. Ross. I don’t think it would skip me, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t you realize—— 

Mr. Fascetu. I yield, Mr. Hoffman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Horrman. Pardon me for not addressing the chairman. 

If you put out that kind of release, what would become of domestic 
tranquility mentioned somewhere? I think we have to look at this 
from a practical standpoint. You cannot have them fighting down 





, there all the time. 
Mr. Fascetz. That might be healthy. It depends on how they 
: fight. It might be aclean fight. You can’t tell. 
| Mr. Horrman. I remember when this full committee denied an 
, opportunity to some 22 captains, commanders, and admirals to appear 

before the committee. So I do not think we should jump too hard on 
; the executive department when we do the same thing ourselves. 

} Mr. Fasceiu. When was that ? 

; : Mr. Horrman. In 1947. The list is printed in the report, if you 
) wish to see it, of the men who were doing the fighting in the South 
| ; Pacific who wished to testify, but it was the desk admirals and gen- 
: . erals who wanted the hearings closed and they were. 


Mr. Fascetyt. Now what is the policy, Mr. Ross, with respect to 
matters that are under the Defense Department, but also have been 
referred to the Department of Justice? What is the policy with 
respect to the release of information in that type of case / 

Mr. Ross. May I refer that to Mr. Niederlehner ? 

Mr. Fascetz. Yes. 

Mr. NIEDERLEHNER. In matters which are referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for some sort of civil or criminal action ? 

Mr. Fascetu. Or determination as to whether or not there should be 
such action. 

Mr. NrepERLEHNER. Yes—they are considered to be within the con- 
trol of the Department of Justice, rather than within our control. 
And physically they are, of course, because the records are there. 
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Mr. Fascetu. You say they are considered to be. 

Mr. NreperRLEHNER. ‘They are within the control of the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. Fascett. Even though they originate in the Department of 
Defense ¢ 

Mr. NrepertenNer. That is correct. The question of release, of 
course, we have to leave to them because we have transferred to them 
responsibility for deciding what they are going to do with the par- 
ticular case, and we would not want to do anything that would preju- 
dice, their efforts, for example, in a criminal prosecution. 

Mr. Fasceu. Is that by interagency agreement ? 

Mr. NireperLeHner. It is not a formal agreement. You might say 
it is a rule of courtesy. Obviously if we give them a job to do with 
respect to our records, we should not do anything to prejudice their 
efforts. I do not know of any written rule on the subject, but I think 
it is thoroughly understood. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, you submit a matter to the Justice 
Department and, as a matter of courtesy and understanding, as I inter- 
pret it, the Department of Defense would not release any information 
on the theory it is now in the control of the Department of Justice? 

Mr. NrepERLEHNER. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascety. Does this understanding have any basis in law. 

Mr. NreperteHNer. The only basis would be the statutes which pre- 
scribe the responsibilities of the Department of Justice and what you 
might derive from those with respect to the possibility of prejudicing 
the performance of their duties if we discussed matters after we sur- 
rendered control of them to the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Fasceix. But as far as the request coming to the Department 
of Defense is concerned, there is no statutory authority for withholding 
information, is there ? 

Mr. NiepertEHNER. There is no specific statute, but I point out the 
practical aspect of it. 

Mr. Fascexu. I understand. 

Mr. NrepeRLeHNER. And actually the file would probably be in the 
physical possession of the Department of Justice in one of those cases; 
so, if you were to ask the Department of Defense for information with 
respect to the case, the only place they could get it would be by going 
over to the Department of Justice and consulting the file they have 
already surrendered. 

Mr. Mircueti. Are you sure that is the procedure? Are not the 
files sometimes retained by the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. NrepERLEHNER. They may or may not be. 

Mr. Fascett. What is the criteria for determining when you will 
release it and when you won’t ? 

Mr. NreperteHNerR. You are speaking of a release from the De- 
partment of Justice? 

Mr. Fascetxi. No; I am talking about the release of information 
upon request by the Department of Defense. In the first instance, 
they say “This matter has been turned over to Justice; we cannot do 
anything about it;” then a request is made to the Department of De- 
fense after quite a period of time and they say “We can now release 
it.” What is the criteria for determining whether the information 
will be released, or won’t be released ? 
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Mr. NiIepERLEHNER. I cannot visualize a situation in which that 
would occur. 

Mr. Fasceti. Well, it happened to me. That is the reason I am 
asking what the policy is. 

Mr. NreperteHner. Was the case returned to the Department of 
Defense ? 

Mr. Fascetu. I have no way of knowing. Nobody ever told me. 

Mr. Nrepertenner. The only guess I could make with respect: to 
that situation would be that either they had returned the case to the 
Department of Defense, or we had discussed it with the Department 
of Justice and Justice still had cognizance of it, and Justice agreed to 
release it. 

Mr. Fascetu. So, as I understand it then, the Department of De- 
fense policy in these cases is that it is strictly up to the Department of 
Justice to determine whether or not information shall be released ? 

Mr. Nieper“eHNer. That is correct. 

Mr. Fasceti. And what their criteria is, nobody knows? 

Mr. NrIepERLEHNER. I would rather let them answer that question. 

Mr. Fasceti. You do not know what it is? 

Mr. Nrepertenner. I think I do; yes. I think the basis of their 
retaining the files is to be certain that they do not prejudice any 
action which they may take in court in either a civil or criminal 
prosecution. That is as far as I know. Beyond that you will have to 
ask them. 

Mr. Fasceti. Are you familiar with the Gravitz-Abrahams case? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; generally. 

Mr. Fascerz. Mr. Se hooley, are you familiar with that case? 

Mr. Scnootry. Perhaps more specifically ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetxi. Was not there a request that came to the Department 
of Defense regarding the release of factual information in that case? 

Mr. Scuooiry. My recollection is that in early May, after that case 
had had some visibility. 

Mr. Fasceti. You mean it was already in print somewhere? 

Mr. Scnoorry. There had been some discussion of that case and 
Clark Mollenhoff of the Cowles Publications asked our press desk 
for an opportunity to sit down and get from the Department some 
facts concerning whether or not there had ever been any representa- 
tion made to the Army on behalf of the contractors involved and the 
Army said “We just do not know and we do not have any eects = ar 
way to find out.” Mr. Mollenhoff asked the Army further he 
could sit down and talk over with people in the Quartermaster Gen 
eral’s Office the facts about the contracts—when let; to whom let; 
the amounts let, quantities involved, and so forth. 

Mr. Fascetx. In other words, what ordinarily would be routine in- 
formation ¢ 

Mr. Scnootry. Except under these circumstances. 

Mr. Fasceiyi. Except for the fact that it was under investigation ? 

Mr. Scuootry. That is right. And at that time, as Mr. Nieder- 
lehner indicated, the Department of the Army felt because that mat- 
ter had been placed in the hands of the Department of Justice they 
ought not to discuss the case and they did not with Mr. Mollenhoff. 

Subsequently there was an additional facet. At the time Mr. Mol- 
ienhoft came to me—and that was the first I had heard of it—on inquiry 
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I found the previous facts had been as I outlined, but additionally, 
pursuant to our usual custom of getting the questioner together with 
the man of competence on the subject, we asked the Army’s General 
Counsel people of they would discuss with Mr. Mollenhoff the interest 
he had in Ss this matter, and the General Counsel’s Office of 


the Army had the same general feeling and convictions with regard 
to discussing the case as the Quartermaster General had on the earlier 
inquiry. That is my recollection of the situation. 

Mr. Fascety. At this time it was generally known an investigation 
was under way; is that correct ? 

Mr. Scnootey. Yes; that had been vey printed. 

Mr. Fascett. And except for the consideration we have discussed 
here, the information would have been made available to anybody ; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Scuooxey. Normally, on Mr. Mollenhoff’s inquiry, or any 
inquiry. 

ie FascetL. Do not you think it perhaps would have been better 
judgment at that time to have released the information as a matter 
of policy, under the circumstances which we have described here ? 

Mr. Scuootey. I would thinkso. Mr. Niederlehner has outlined the 
practice then existing for a long period of time between other agencies 
that have cases with Justice. They are somewhat reluctant to discuss 
a matter that is there, and I think that is a rather general practice. 

Mr. Fasceitu. I might be able to understand that practice if the 
information sought was whether or not there was an investigation 
pending; but I wonder about the policy if it is already common knowl- 
edge that an investigation is pending. I cannot see what reluctance 
there would be on releasing background or factual information. 

Mr. Scuoo.ey. Obviously, that is what gets you into the judgment 
area, and that is where this one was. 

Mr. Fascetn. Maybe we could establish the policy here. I do not 
know whether we can; but we might. Do you think it would be a 
better course of action to follow under the circumstances—that is, 
where it is common knowledge that an investigation is pending and 
the information sought is purely background and factual—that the 
documents themselves and events that actually transpired should be 
released. 

Mr. Scuootry. I agree with you on “factual”; but where you said 
“background,” you might get out of that area. I mean that would be 
an area of judgment. 

Mr. Fasceny. But on “factual” it would be a good policy ? 

Mr. Scnootey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. Now, Mr. Ross, on the type of request we have just 
been discussing, i is that coordinated through the Department of De- 
fense ; is that the policy today ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceut. Take the case of a contractor with one of the services : 
Perhaps an investigation is underway and an inquiry is made. Is that 
request for information coordinated through the office either of 
Security Review or of Public Affairs? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; or with the General Counsel’s office. 

Mr. Fascets. Is that by written directive, or how is that policy 
established ? 
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Mr. Ross. It would fall into the pattern of release of information 
which is coordinated with the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Fascexu. If an individual Congressman or citizen should inquire 
of one of the branches of the services in a matter of this type—and I 
refer to an inquiry not to the Department of Defense, but directly to 
the service—is that inquiry then transmitted as a matter of policy to 
the Department of Defense for clearance ? 

Mr. Ross. Unless it was a routine thing. If it was a routine thing 
and there was no question about it, if so, it would not come to our 
attention. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words what you are telling me is that in 
some cases it would be handled directly by the service and in other 
cases it would be referred to the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasce... Then it is up to others in the services who get the 
requests to determine whether or not they shall be forwarded ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. That is a matter of practice or of policy? 

Mr. Ross. It is practice. 

Mr. Fascetu. So we can assume, since it has long been in operation, 
that it is now a matter of policy, although there is no written directive 
on the subject. Am I correct? 

Mr. Rots. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FAscet. T herefore you cannot make the categorical statement 
that the Office of Security Review, or the Office of Public Affairs is the 
sole agency which passes judgment upon requests for information ? 

Mr. Ross. That is correct. 

Mr. Fasce.u. In other words, we still have various comparable of- 
fices in the three services which have final judgment on whether or 
not information shall be released ? 

Mr. Ross. Shall be given out in response to a request. 

Mr. Fascetx. Regardless of who that may come from. 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. I personally made such an inquiry regarding one of 
the services, and I was curious as to whether it was the type of inquiry 
that would be passed on up to the Department of Defense. I had 
exactly one of those Justice cases, and the first time the request was 
made the answer came back, “That is a matter which Justice has 
under consideration ; therefore we cannot discuss it. I took issue with 
that very sharply, because I can see no reason why such information 
should be withheld, even though the person under investigation even- 
tually was going to be tried. Subsequently the service in question 
said, “Now we can release the information without restriction.’ 

We have, then, this situation: In the comparable offices in the 
three services somebody must decide when a matter is of sufficient 
importance to be referred to the Department of Defense. To put it 
in your own words, routine matters would be handled by them? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; in accordance with existing directives, regula- 
tions, and guidelines. 

Mr. Fascett. That means for all practical purposes that they will 
pass final judgment in 99 percent of the cases? 

Mr. Ross. I would not estimate the number or amount. 

Mr. Fasceii. But it would have to be a pretty important case to 
come to your attention; would it not? 
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Mr. Ross. No, sir; they do get thousands of routine requests, routine 
inquiries, from constituents and Members of Congress where the 
services provide the information without referring them to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Mr. Fasceti. What is the directive which establishes the guide- 
line in the services for referral? If I were in one of these offices, 
where could I turn to determine whether I could pass final judgment 
on this matter or whether it was a matter I would have to refer to 
your office ? 

Mr. Ross. I cannot cite any particular one. There are a number. 
It would depend on the subject matter. 

Mr. Fascetu. Is there some directive in those great. big books you 
have on your desk dealing with the release of information ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. Are those the two books which you furnished to 
the committee ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetx. They contain all of the directives dealing with the 
release of information, and these directives have been issued by the 
Department of Defense? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; and they also contain service regulations and 
other data requested by this committee. 

Mr. Fascetu. I am not trying to be facetious, but if I were one of 
these officers down the line I would not release anything if I had to 
wade through all of those directives and regulations. 

Mr. Moss. Are there any guidelines, written or verbal, on Army 
information practices which themselves are classified ? 

Mr. Ross. I am sure the answer to that is yes, sir—dealing with 
nuclear information. 

Mr. Moss. Would those be guidelines of the Department of De- 
fense, or of the Atomic Energy Commission ? 

Mr. Ross. I would say both. 

Mr. Moss. And only in the field of nuclear information are there 
guidelines that are classified ? 

Mr. Ross. I cannot answer you here on that. I would have to go 
through them. I can give you that information in writing. 

Mr. Moss. If you would. Is it a fairly substantial number of direc- 
tives or policy memorandums? 

Mr. Ross. I think there would be relatively few. 

(The following information was transmitted by letter, dated July 
25, 1956, from the office of Assistant Secretary Ross :) 

In the public information area, the DOD has two current directives which 
are classified; they pertain to the information policy on nuclear weapons and 
radiological warfare.” 

Mr. Horrman. Counsel was asking you about an article by Mr. 
Norris, and he quoted from it. Permit me to read a paragraph: 

Both Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor and Gen, Nathan F. Twining, Army and Air 
Force Chiefs of Staff, disavowed much of the material published over the week- 
end represented as reflecting the views of their services and which were critical 
of other services and some of their weapons. 


In that connection, you are familiar with the Roa newspaper 


controversy over what the Secretary of Defense has said, or 1s re- 
ported to have said, are you not ? 


Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Horrman. And above that paragraph I just read, referring to 
Wilson, it says: 

Moving in to halt the budding public row over defense policy, Wilson prom- 
ised to find out who were the little “eager beavers” who handed partisan-slanted 
classified papers to newsmen over the weekend. This is ‘not good for the coun- 
try,” the Cabinet officer said, promising to stop it. ‘But the best way to settle 
this and the ‘honest differences’ between the services is to leave it to the Defense 
Department,” Wilson said. 

Now do you find any fault with that ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; [ have not any fault to find with that. 

Mr. Horrman. I do not know whether counsel did, or anyone on the 
committee did. That is a typical family row, is it not, about which one 
is better and which is yaa ? Isnot that up all of the time when we have 
an appropriation bill, when you come to Congress for money ¢ 

Mr. Ross. As I poe yesterday, it has been a continuing problem in 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, they all want what they think is their share, 
do they not ¢ 

The chairman just called my attention to an article on military and 
United States foreign policy pl: inning, down on page 200, about the 
different Departments appearing be fore the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and I want to thank you for calling my attention to this. It is 
not anything new, but I am glad to have it printed in black and white. 

Once before Congress, the item reads, it is the policy of the services 
when they come before the committee, to defend the budget without any 
question of to whom they owe political allegiance, namely, the Presi- 
dent. 

That has always been true, has it not; that is to say, each group— 
there are 4 of them now; there used to be 3, the Army, Navy, and 
what—no, only 2, the Army and Navy, and when we reorganized 
in the interest of economy and efficiency, we added the Air Force 
so as to cut expenses and strike the rest of them out. Is that your 
experience when they came before the Appropriations Committee ? 
Were you on the Appropriations Committee ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir, I was not. 

Mr. Horrman. Well you know how they operate: each one goes 
down and blows his own horn. Maybe I should not say that, but you 
know what I mean—each one goes down to advocate so much before 

the Appropriations Committee, and that is the way it goes and, i 
evitably, they have to boost their own service. . 

You would not expect the Air Force, would you, from your know!- 
edge and experience, to come in and say “Now, we are not quite as 

vood as the Army and we do not want quite so much,” would you? 

Mr. Ross. I do not think that has been the practice, sir. , 

Mr. Horrman. Am I to understand from that evasive answer that 
you think it might happen some time in the future? In other words. 
that is evident, is it not? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Then when they come to C ongress they all get to- 
gether in favor of the budget if they do not want more, and son.ie want 
more? Is not that the way it goes? 

Mr. Ross. I was never on the Appropriations Committee. 
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Mr. Horrman. I know, but you had to vote on the appropriation 
bill and many times you did not know what it was all about, did you? 

Mr. Ross. That is right; not all details. 

Mr. Horrman. I think that is true of nine-tenths of us—we just 
have to take the word of the experts and so we vote, take a chance-— 
relying upon their judgment and honesty. And the net result is that 
sometimes they get more money than they can handle. Do you not 
recall there were unexpended balances in practically all of the funds? 
That is a matter of common knowledge? 

I can understand why the counsel and the chairman of the commit- 
tee—as a minority member, I can understand why they complain about 
not getting information out of the Department; but I do not under- 
stand why you hesitate to answer questions the answers to which we 
all know. 

Mr. Ross. I am not hesitating to answer. I think the procedure 
of presenting the President’s budget to Congress is well established 
and the fact known that Defense Department witnesses for the Army, 
Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps come up and justify these budget 
requests before the Appropriations Committee. That procedure is 
well established. 

Mr. Horrman. I am not saying you are evasive; I do not mean 
that. Perhaps a more accurate answer, if I may put words in your 
mouth, would be that the answer is obvious to the questions I have 
just asked. 

Is there any reason why, after the unification bill passed, or the 
fact that Congress over the years I have been here has tried to get 
the various Departments to economize—is there any reason why Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson should not come in and, figuratively speak- 
ing, bump their heads together and tell them to get together and quit 
rowing? Do you know of any reason? 

Maybe you being Assistant Secretary, I should not ask that. But 
I cannot see anything wrong in the comment to the Members in the 
other body that he did not need the billion more and the further com- 
ment that he did not intend to spend it anyway—I cannot see why 
what he said was not all right. Maybe I am on the wrong side po- 
litically. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. I would like to point out one item in title V, section 
171, paragraph 6 of the National Defense Establishment. 


No provision of sections— 
and then follows a string of sections— 


of title 50 shall be so construed as to prevent the Secretary of the military 
department or a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from presenting to Congress 
on his own initiative, after so informing the Secretary of Defense, any recom- 
mendations relating to the Department of Defense which he may deem 
appropriate. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all right, and Forrestal issued the same kind 
of order when we were holding hearings on the unification bill. That 
was not the original order. And then he said “All you boys testify,” 
and if you read the hearings you will see that Colonel Maas testified 
that notwithstanding the order, there was a fear in the services that 
they would not get a choice assignment, would not get promotion, if 
they did come up and testify. 

That relates to the Secretary that you read. 
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Mr. Mircue uy. It relates to the National Military Establishment. 

Mr. Horrmay. I can understand that, but that aims at channeling 
the thing through that particular Department, and over and above all 
of the Secretaries is the Secretary of Defense with the various branches 
and just as the Air Force has a head, so must the whole Department 
have a head, and if you have everybody all down the line giving out 
to the newspapers information willy-nilly; I can agree with you; but 
when a congressional committee asks for information of that kind 
which seems to have a semblance of appearing to act on judgment, 
instead of a guess, we should have the information; but after we 
get all through, we just guess at it. 

I cannot see anything wrong with what the Secretary of Defense 
said. Of course, I realize what he said gives an opportunity for po- 
litical propaganda. That is all right; they may come up in the next 
campaign and say “We wanted to give you more money for national 
defense, but it was not spent.” I think the taxpayers are more con- 
cerned with saving a few dollars than appropriating an extra billion 
which cannot be spent. 

Mr. Mircuent. To return for one moment to the question of the 
recent leakage of classified documents, will you ascertain if Secretary 
Wilson has asked the Secretaries of the Services to investigate that 
matter, and submit a statement to the committee with respect to it? 

Mr. Ross. I will. 

Mr. Mircneti. The matter has been aired in the press and no one 
knows what is happening over there. Will you also see that a report 
is available to the appropriate committee of Congress? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

(The following information was transmitted by letter, dated July 
25, 1956, from the office of Assistant Secretary Ross.) 

The documents referred to and from which the press carried quotes consisted 
of three Army and three Air Force papers. Included in these documents were 
staff working papers which received a limited distribution; two of these con- 
tained classified material and were stamped “Confidential.” The Secretary of 
Defense orally requested the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of the 
Air Force to look into the matter of how these documents got into the hands of 
the press. He is awaiting their report. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course, the press has to be published every day 
and they must of necessity have something to print, and that is all 
right. But if we want to fight for their education, or in defense of it, 
that is our fault. 

Mr. Mircueti. Now, Mr. Ross and Mr. Schooley, I believe you are 
both familiar with the case of Capt. George W. Campbell, assistant 
for public relations for the Third Naval District. This concerns an 
article he wrote for the Saturday Evening Post on the sinking some 
10 years ago of the cruiser /ndianapolis. 

Captain Campbell submitted this article for security clearance to the 
Chief of Public Information, Department of the Navy. In reply, he 
received a letted dated June 6, 1955, from Capt. J. D. Lamade, Navy 
Deputy Chief of Information. This 114-page letter, stamped “For 
official use only,” raised no question of military security, but simply 
stated that the Navy found the article objectionable on the ground 
that the sinking of a Navy ship, even in wartime, was not considered 
suitable material for publication, and that the retelling of this tragedy 
might have an adverse effect on enlistments in the Navy. 
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(The letter follows:) 
JUNE 6, 1955. 

From: Chief of Information. 

To: Capt. G. W. Campbell, United States Navy. 

Via: Commandant, 3d Naval District. 

Subject : Article entitled “The Story of the Indianapolis.” 

Enclosure: (1) Subject article. 

Reference: (a) SecNav Instruction 5720.7 of November 13, 1953. 

(¥) Letter from Capt. G. W. Campbell, United States Navy, of May 10, 
1955, and first endorsement thereto. 


1. The Story of the Indianapolis, which was submitted for review and clear- 
ance by reference (b), is hereby returned not cleared for publication. 

2. The Navy Department in reviewing this article has two basic objections to 
it. First, it is considered to be contrary to the letter and spirit of article 0514, 
paragraph 1, subparagraph (e), of reference (a); secondly, it is not believed 
to be in the best interest of the Navy for naval officers in authoritative positions 
to intentionally reemphasize to the American public the story of tragic naval 
disasters. 

3. Article 0514, paragraph 1, subparagraph (e), of reference (@) reads as fol- 
lows: “Military and civilian personnel may receive pay for private literary 
effort; however, they may not receive pay or other remuneration for the prepara- 
tion of material which their duties require them to provide gratuitously. This 
policy applies to any official naval material including photographs authorized for 
public release.” It is considered that the material contained in this article is 
official naval material and that it is the duty of any Navy public information 
officer to make official Navy material available to the public without receiving 
remuneration therefor. It is understood this article was once sold to Life maga- 
zine, not used, returned to the author, and is now up for sale to the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

4. The story of the sinking of the Indianapolis, and the terrible ordeal which 
the survivors went through for 4 days at sea is a tragic episode in the history of 
World War II. Encouragement for publication of this material by any person 
in the naval service is not in the best interests of the Navy. Its publication 
will serve only to reopen the old wounds of those dependents and families of 
personnel who were lost, either in the sinking or who drowned at sea. It will 
bring to the attention of young men between the ages of 17, 18, 19, and 20 
who might be contemplating enlisting, this episode which, perhaps at the time 
it occurred, they were too young to have known about. It might serve to give 
such young men the idea that the story of the Jndianapolis sinking is typical 
of what they can expect in cruiser or any shipboard duty in time of war. It 
is true, of course, that this story is history and that any civilian writer who 
Wishes to research the newspaper clippings or published material which fol- 
lowed this disaster could recreate this story and publish it without any reference 
to the Navy Department. There is no way to prevent this. However, it would 
seem that loyalty to the Navy and the efforts of the Navy Department to enlist 
and reenlist men, would preclude naval officers or personnel from voluntarily 
submitting the story to a commercial publication merely for personal remunera- 
tion. The story of the Indianapolis is not typical of the fate of cruisers in 
World War II. There are many, many stories of and about cruiser action in 
World War II which would relate the heroic deeds of ships and men of the 
Navy who fought through the war and who returned to the United States 
eventually to see their homes and families again. 

J.D. LAMADE, Acting. 


This was in line with the “constructive contribution” directive of the 
Secretary. Subsequently the Saturday Evening Post itself tried to 
get the article cleared through the Department of Defense and spe- 
cifically through the offic e of Mr. Sc hooley. Mr. Hugh Morrow, 
Washington editor of the S Saturday Evening Post, recalls from notes 
made at the time the following details from the conversation he 
had with Mr. Schooley on June 7, 1955: 

Mr. Morrow asked Mr. Schooley if he had requested a copy of the 
Campbell article and Mr. Schooley replied that he had received no 
such copy even though he had requested one from the N Navy on two 
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different occasions. Mr. Morrow recalls Mr. Schooley as specifically 
stating: 

On this clearance, there’s some kind of a policy clamp given to it by the 
Navy on the basis that goes higher than security, because they won’t let him 
submit it to us. They won’t even move it in here for review. They deal with 
it before it gets here. There’s a new wrinkle now, you see. 

Eventually the Saturday Evening Post was to submit a separate 
copy of the article to the Department of Defense through Mr. Schooley, 
and Mr, Schooley then obtained clearance for the piece first from 
Mr. Ross and then from Secretary Thomas of the Navy. This clear- 
Fo e was obtained in early July. Subsequently, however, Captain 

Campbell received a letter dated July 19, 1955, from Adm. J. L. 
Holloway, Chief of Naval Personnel. This letter was stamped 
“Private (Official) Communication” and began as follows: “Subject : 
Letter of censure: Intent to issue.” The letter specifically asked Cap- 
tain Campbell to reply in writing as to why he should not be censured 
for publication of his article on the sinking of the 7ndianapolis. Cap- 
tain Campbell did reply in writing and has never been officially 
informed of the outcome on this exchange of communications, but 
has been privately informed that the matter is considered closed by 
the Navy Department. 

Now, yesterday, Mr. Ross, you stated that sole authority on the 
release of information was vested in your office. Can you explain 
why the Navy Department refused to give this particular article for 
clearance purposes ? 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Mitchell, you have outlined, generally, what occurred 
with respect to this particular manuscript. It did go to the Navy and 
the Navy determined that its publication, or the publication of this 
article, written by a Naval officer on duty at the time, would be detri- 
mental to the welfare of the Navy and not in the best interests of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Mircueti. Therefore not a constructive contribution. 

Mr. Ross. I do not know that they even considered that. They so 
notified the officer and the represent ative of the Saturday Evening 
Post did appeal to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. It came to 
the attention of my office. We reviewed it and discussed it and de- 
termined that its publication should be authorized, and it was later 
published. 

Mr. Moss. Did you have difficulty in obtaining a copy of the manu- 
script from the Department of the Navy? 

Mr. Ross. I cannot answer that. I did not seek it. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Schooley, did you not have difficulty in obtaining a 
copy of the manuscript ? 

Mr. Scnootry. Our first word concerning the manuscript came to 
us from Mr. Morrow of the Saturday Evening Post Bureau. He 
called in late May to inquire the status of the review of the manu- 
script by Captain Campbell. Inquiry in our security shop showed 
there was no manuscript there for review, and I did, as indicated, on 
two different late May dates—May 25, I believe, and May 31—write 
to the Navy, Captain Lamade, as indicated, who was then Acting Chief 
of the Navy Information Office and told him the Saturday Evening 
Post was inquiring concerning the clearance of a manuscript that had 
not come to us, and asked him to inquire into the status of the manu- 
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script and send it along so that it could be given expeditious handling 
at the request of the Saturday Evening Post, so that it could be pub- 
lished in advance of the 10th anniversary of the sinking of this /n- 
dianapolis cruiser. 
Mr. Mitcrety. Do you have copies of the exchange of information 
outlined in connection with that? 
Mr. Scuoo.tey. There was no exchange. I have copies of my memo- 
randums. They were unacknowledged. 
Mr. Mrroue.i. May we have those? 
Mr. ScHoo.tey. Yes, you may. 
(The memoranda follow: ) 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
May 25, 1935. 
Capt. Joon D. LAMADE, 
Acting Chief of Information, 
Department of the Navy. 


The Saturday Evening Post has twice complained that we are taking an 
excessive time to review a manuscript by Capt. George Campbell, USN. We 
find that such a manuscript has never reached Security Review. 

Will appreciate your inquiring into this to see where it is presently. 

C. HerscHet ScHOOLEY, 
Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
May $1, 1955. 
Capt. JoHN D. LAMADE, 
Acting Chief of Information, 
Department of the Navy. 

In further reference to our memorandum of May 25 concerning the manuscript 
on the U. 8. 8. Indianapolis by Capt. George Campbell, USN, the Saturday Evening 
Post has renewed its request for prompt handling of the manuscript. This re- 
quest is renewed because the Post wishes to use this article in connection with 
the 10th anniversary of the sinking of the cruiser Indianapolis. 

We have rechecked today and find that the manuscript still has not reached 
Security Review. 

C. HERSCHEL SCHOOLEY, 
Director. 

Mr. Moss. Did you ever receive from the Navy a copy of the manu- 
script, or did you have to rely on Captain Campbell ? 

Mr. Scuootry. Subsequently Mr. Morrow phoned me to say the 
manuscript had been returned to Captain Campbell by the Navy and 
he therefore wished to submit it directly to the Department of Defense 
and inquive how he should do. I suggested that he write Mr. Ross a 
letter and bring it over and we would give it the expeditious handling 
that he requested. 

Mr. Mrrcuetyi. Did Captain Campbell specifically request that, or 
the Saturday Evening Post ? 

Mr. Scnootey. This was Mr. Morrow dealing with us. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. In other words, it was Mr. Morrow who submitted 
it? 

Mr. Scnootry. Mr. Morrow made the initial call and made the sub- 
sequent calls. 

Mr. Mircnett. Not Captain Campbell? 

Mr. Scuooitry. No; it was Mr. Morrow throughout, and it was he 
who brought the manuscript in attached to a copy of his letter to 
Mr. Ross which spelled out the circumstances adding up to the need 
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for a speedy handling in order to make his proposed publication 
deadline. 

Mr. Mircnetu. In other words we are to assume that after receiv- 
ing this letter from the Navy Department objecting to the publica- 
tion of this article, the matter was then taken up by the Saurday Even- 
ing Pos and Captain Campbell dropped out of ‘the picture? 

Mr. Scuootey. He was not in the picture so far as we were con- 
cerned. We were dealing with the Saturday Evening Post. 

Mr. Ross referred the letter and manuscr ipt to his then Deputy for 
Public Affairs, Mr. Honaman, and in ensuing discussions, some of 
which were between ourselves, Mr. Honaman and myself, and some 
with the Navy information officers concerned, and Mr. Honaman may 
have had some discussion with Mr. Thomas—I am not sure on that 
point—but in any event Defense and Navy agreed, on a subsequent re- 
view of the manuscript, there was no objection to publication and Mr. 
Honaman, within 8 days, responding for Mr. Ross, returned the manu- 
script to the Saturday E vening Post, to Mr. Morrow, so he could 
proceed with his publication. 

Mr. Mircnueti. Do you rome whether or not any member of the 
public information st: aff of the Navy was involved in the subsequent 
clearing of this, or was it handled by your office? 

Mr. Scuootry. For the clearing on the technical side it went into 
Mr. Edgerton’s office, which is the normal procedure, and it was re- 
viewed there for security. None was found. 

Mr. Mrircuety. Do you know whether he had any contact with the 
Navy Information Office on this matter ? 

Mr. ScuootEy. Whether Colonel Edgerton’s office did ? 

Mr. Mircuety. Yes. 

Mr. Scuoo.ey. It is probs ible, as I outlined here yesterday, that the 
actual technical or professional review of this manuscript was under- 
taken and completed by the professional Navy officers within Mr. 
‘dgerton’s Security Review Office, as outlined by Mr. Ross yesterday 
as the normal procedure. These officers are on assignment to the Office 
of Defense. 

Mr. Moss. But the Secretary’s Office in the Department of Defense 
has responsibility for receiving and clearing manuscripts of this type? 

Mr. Scroorry. It did receive it on our receipt from the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Mr. Moss. And that is your responsibility—yours and Mr. Edger- 
ton’s? 

Mr. Scnuootry. I am on the public information side; Mr. Edgerton 
is in the review side. So when it came in addressed to Mr. Ross, he 
would refer the manuscript to Mr. Edgerton for review, to see if there 
were any security considerations. 

Mr. Moss. Is there a procedure, Mr. Ross, for review of clearance 
determination in order to prevent the burying of a manuscript, as ap- 
parently occurred in this case? Do not they have to come back with 
some decision? Here is the Navy acting in an arbitrary fashion in 
the handling of this particular manuscr pt, and is not there any review 
of Navy s action by the Security Review Office ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Then this could occur again ? 

Mr. Ross. May I say this: In the military services, in all of the mili- 
tary services, there are probably hundreds or thousands of manuscripts 
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written by military personnel for eameotee They are submitted 
directly to their respective services. The services do have the au- 
thority to approve the publication, or : disapprove publication. 

Mr. Moss. On any ground ¢ 

Mr. Ross. In accordance with existing regulations. 

Mr. Moss. What regulation was used in justifying refusal to per- 
mit publication in this instance ? 

Mr. Horrman. Did they refuse? 

Mr. Moss. Yes, the Navy refused. It had to be carried further, and 
it was a rather lengthy process. 

Mr. Ross. This manuscript was written by an officer in the Navy. 
It went to Navy for review. For the reasons outlined, they advised 
the officer that in their view it should not be published. It came to us 
through the Saturday Evening Post, or it came to my office through the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Now any member of the military, if he is denied approval to pub- 
lish an article by his respective service, has a right of appeal to the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Moss. He has the right; but, practically, is he able to avail 
himself of the right of appeal ? 

Mr. Ross. He can if he wishes to. 

Mr. Mrrcuetn. Will you name the heads of Public Information in 
the Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

Mr. Ross. Before I answer that, may I amplify what I said? If the 
manuscript is approved by Navy for publication, then it is referred to 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense for review before final approval 
is given. 

Mr. Mrrcnety.. In other words, documents submitted to any depart- 
ment of the Military Establishment come to your office for ultimate 
clearance ? 

Mr. Ross. Before final approval is given for publication. 

Mr. Mircuety. Therefore you are the sole authority. 

Mr. Ross. For release. 

Mr. Mircuety. What authority, now, did the Navy have to refuse 
to give to Mr. Schooley this manuscript ? 

Mr. Ross. At that time, as Mr. Schooley explained, they did not have 
a copy of the manuscript, as I understand ; so they could not physically 
give it to him. 

Mr. Mircnetnt. Why is it they did not answer his letters, as he has 
said? 

Mr. Ross. I can only assume his memorandum requested a copy of 
the manusc ript and they did not possess a copy; therefore, they could 
not furnish it. 

Mr. Mircnett. Why did not they tell him that? 

Mr. Ross. I do not know. 

Mr. Horrman. Why did they not send it? Who was the one wha 
asked permission; was he the fellow who wrote it—Campbell? 

Mr. MrrcHe.u. No, sir; he was not. 

Mr. Horrman. I understood it went to the Navy first. 

Mr. Mircnei. It did, but Mr. Schooley, at the request of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, requested the Navy to send it over to Mr. Ross’ 
office. 

Mr. Horrman. Who sent it to the Navy first? 

Mr. Mircuetu. The captain did. 
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Mr. Horrman. Captain Campbell did. Why did they not send the 
copy of the manuscript back ? 

Mr. MircHeiut. Captain Campbell sent it to the Navy and the Navy 
objected to its release. 

Mr. Horrman. I thought he said the Navy did not have a copy. 

Mr. Ross. They returned it, as I understand, and at the time Mr. 
Schooley made a request for it I assume they did not physically have a 
copy. 

Mr. Moss. Have we established that fact? Is that the case, as you 
recall it, Mr. Schooley # 

Mr. ScHootey. My memoranda to the Navy were dated May 25 and 
May 31. This letter which you have given us a copy of here—and 
this is the first time I have ever seen the Navy correspondence on this 
matter—is dated June 6 and the opening paragraph says— 





The story of the Indianapolis is hereby returned not cleared for publication. 


Mr. Mircuetyi. What is the date of that? 

Mr. Scnuootey. June 6. 

Mr. Mircneiyt. What is the date of your first communication to the 
Navy? 

Mr. Scuootrey. May 25. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. What is the date of the second communication ? 

Mr. Scuooiey. May 3 

Mr. Horrman. Did the N vavy have it then ? 

Mr. Mircuety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. When did the Navy get it first ? 

Mr. Mrrcuexy. Quite early, probably early in May. 

Mr. Horrman. What date? The first letter here was in May. 

Mr. Scuootry. May 10. 

Mr. Mrrcuet.. It was received on May 10. 

Mr. Scuootey. There is a letter here of May 10. 

Mr. Horrman. The Navy turned it down; then what? 

Mr. Mirougiu. Mr. Schooley asked on May 25 and May 31 and it 
was then physically, absolutely, in the Department of the Navy Public 
Information Office, because this letter, dated June 6, Says: 

The story of the Indianapolis, which was submitted for review and clear- 
ance * * * is hereby returned not cleared for publication. 

Mr. Horrman. Then you have caught the Navy making a misstate- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Mitcuett. I am asking why Mr. Ross and Mr. Schooley do not 
have authority to get from the Navy Department a document that is 
there for clearance. They have the sole authority for final release of 
information but were unable to obtain it from the Department of the 
Navy Public Information Office. 

Mr. Scnuoorry. I assumed that during this period Navy was study- 
ing the prea 9 eg and endeavoring to arrive at the course of action 
subsequently taken, what they descr ibe as “for the best interests of the 
Navy.” 

Mr. Mircneri. You assume that? 

Mr. Scnuootry. That is our assumption. We were discussing the 
whys and wherefores of the nonreceipt. 

Mr. Mrrcnexyi. Could not they tell you that they had the manu- 
script there and were doing that ? 
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Mr. Scnootry. They did not, but elected to take another course of 
returning the manuscript to the author. 

Mr. Moss. This is within the Department of Defense; this confusion 
exists within the Department of Defense. What about the individual 
writing an article wih gets this kind of doubletalk? This happened 
right in your own shop. 

If this article had been written by a civilian and submitted, would 
it have gone through the same channel ? 

Mr. Ross. It would come to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Moss. It would go to Security Review ? 

Mr. Ross. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. Then, if it dealt with the sinking of the /ndianapolis, it 
would go to the Navy ? 

Mr. Ross. It would have been checked out with Navy. 

Mr. Moss. And if Navy determined, as they did in this instance, that 
it should not be published, they would notify the author and not bother 
to send it on for your review ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. When it goes to the Office of Security Review, it 
is under the jurisdiction of my office and any disapproval would have 
to be concurred in by my office. 

Mr. Moss. Is there any difference between an article written by 
service personnel and a civilian? 

Mr. Ross. Well the military person naturally, in the operation of the 
Military Establishment, is directly under the supervision of the Chief 
of Naval Operations and the Secretary of the Navy, if it is the Navy, 
and they certainly have supervision over all their military personnel. 

Mr. Moss. I am not questioning that. 

Mr. Ross. Therefore manuscripts prepared 

Mr. Moss. I am asking for the difference in procedure for clearing 
manuscripts written by a military person and by a civilian. 

Mr. Horrman. You would not have any business at all with an 
article written by a civilian, would you? What business would it be 
of yours if I write an article and send it to the Saturday Evening 
Post ? 

Mr. Ross. Only by the writer voluntarily submitting it to the De- 
partment of Defense for security review. 

Mr. Horrman. You do not have any business at all with what a 
civilian writes, do you? 

Mr. Moss. I think that is an oversimplification, because articles 
have been submitted and a number are submitted to the Department 
of Defense. There are many writers who feel in writing on military 
matters that they want to be certain there is no violation of security. 
If the writer does not do it, a publisher often does; is not that true? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. So I want to find out if there is any difference in the 
procedure for handling articles written my military personnel and 
articles written by civilians? 

Mr. Ross. I have tried to outline that. 

Mr. Moss. No; you merely said that the Chief of Naval Operations 
has jurisdiction over persons in the Navy, which is certainly a fact 
I recognize. That does not tell me the procedure employed in clear- 
ing one article contrasted to the procedure employed in clearing 
another article. Both go to the Security Review Office; is that 
correct ? 
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Mr. Ross. Manuscripts prepared by members of a military service 
are submitted to the respective service for initial review. 

Mr. Moss. It goes there first? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Then if they approve, does it come to your office? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Then merely as a preliminary step in obtaining ap- 
proval, it goes to whom in the service ? - 

Mr. Ross. At goes to the Office of Public Information in the re- 
spective service. 

Mr. Moss. And their guidelines for clearance are based on national 
interest or national security? Are those the two guidelines that 
govern whether or not it will be released ? 

Mr. Ross. Then there are also service regulations with respect to 
manuscripts prepared by members of the respective services. 

Mr. Moss. Have we been supplied with copies of those regulations? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. And any refusal would have to be based on those regu- 
lations ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Now, what was the specific regulation used as the basis 
for refusing approval of publication of C aptain Campbell’s article? 

Mr. Ross. I do not know that they cited it. In this mimeographed 
copy of the memorandum, they cite Naval Instruction 5720.7. 

Mr. Moss. What section ? 

Mr. Ross. It is referred to in the reference, in the second paragraph 
in the reference. In the second paragraph they refer to the spirit of 
the article. 

Mr. Moss. Spirit of the regulations, as I see it here, is in the back- 
ground. The key here is the manner in which the Navy Department 
dischar ges its responsibility, 

It would appear in this instance, at least, there was little respect 
for the public’s right to know about an interesting historical fact. 

Mr. Ross. There is another regulation which “they cited, and I 
think you could explore it further with Navy representatives when 
they appear. That is, they have a regulation which requires, in 
effect, that no member of the military “shall receive compensation 
for manuscripts which should be written and released in connection 
with his duties. And this gentleman, as I understand, was an officer 
of public information at the time. 

Mr. Moss. Apparently that citation was not valid in this instance, 
or your office would not have approved the article. You would not 
contravene a regulation of that type? 

Mr. Ross. In this instance we did approve it. We did not feel 
its application here was valid. 

Mr. Moss. You did not feel it was valid ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Moss. I think if we are not going to have the Navy in the 
position of being able to censore history, we will have to have more 
effective controls than are evident here, or we are going to have quite 
a rich field of information permanently withheld from the American 
people. 

Would not you agree that the grounds for refusal in this case cer- 
tainly do not appear to be very sound ? 
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Mr. Ross. I did not read the article in its entirety, and I cannot 
speak as to whether it should be considered as an historical document, 
or not. 

Mr. Moss. It is a factual article about a ship that was sunk. 

Mr. MircHetyt. Now could you name the heads of the various public 
information offices of the Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

Mr. Ross. May I ask Mr. A len to do that? 

Mr. Mircueiy. Yes. 

Mr. Auten. Admiral Taylor is Chief of Naval Information; Gen- 
eral Meloy, of the Army ; General Scott, of the Air Force, and Colonel 
Mueller is acting for the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Mrircueuu. Mr. Ross, by what authority did the United States 
Navy request Captain Campbell to justify why he should not be 
censured after the article aa valent by the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Ross. May I suggest, sir, that you direct that question to the 
Navy witness when he appears? 

Mr. Moss. That would be entirely within the jurisdiction of the 
Navy? 

Mr. Ross. J think he could cite you the authority, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcuentt. The question now is w hether your office has sole au- 
thority over the ultimate release of an article either by a civilian or by 
military personnel. Who lays down the rules and regulations, you 
or the respective service ? 

Mr. Ross. We do have jurisdiction, sir. The Office of the Secretary 
of Defense has jurisdiction for the release of all information at the 
seat of Government. 

Mr. Mircne.t. I notice that you emphasize the word “release.” 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; and you did, too, sir. 

Mr. Mircue:y. That means that you have promulgated rules and 
regulations for the guidance of other departments; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ro SS. Y es, sir, 

Mr. Mrircneri. Are their regulations submitted back to you, and 
does vour office specifically review them and approve them? 

Mr. Ross. Inplementing directives, that is those service regulations 
or directives implementing directives of the Secretary of Defense, 
are submitted back to his office for review and approval. 

Mr. Mrrcrenu. To his office or to your office ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, again, sir, I am his assistant. They come through 
my otlice if they have to do with public information. 

‘Mr. Moss. When you act you act for the Secretary and in his name? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sIr. 

Mr. Moss. If you determine that a regulation of the Department 
of the Navy should be changed, could you direct the change with the 
approval of the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. When you made the finding you did, and it was con- 
cURReS, in by the Secretary of the Navy, when it was found that the 
article was proper for publication and would not endanger the na- 
tional security or be prejudicial in any manner to the Navy, then can 
the Navy , despite that finding and approval by your office, undertake 
disciplinary action against an officer? 

Mr. Ross. Well, sir, it is my understanding that no disciplinary 
Sctiees ab tls. 
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Mr. Moss. Could they threaten ? 

Mr. Mircnetn. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit they did. 

Mr. Moss. It would certainly’ appear that way. Can they con- 
tinue, then, to use coercive tactics against the officer who has secured 
approval from the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Mircuetu. In this case, Mr. Chairman, he did not sec ore ap- 
proval. That is my point on this thing. He adhered to the Navy 
rules and regulations, and he did not ‘seek that approval. It was 
sought by Mr. Hugh Morrow. Mr. Schooley, when was the article 
released by your oflice ? 

Mr. Scuootry. Mr. Morrow’s letter was written on June 13 and 
was hand carried by Mr. Morrow to Mr. Ross. If you would like 
I will read it. Eight days later, on June 21, Mr. Honaman replied 
to Mr. Morrow: 

Confirming our telephone conversation of last Tuesday— 
which was the 14th 

Mr. Mircueiyi. Of what? 

Mr. Scuootey. June 14. 
the Navy has reconsidered its position with regard to the Haynes-Campbell manu- 
script on the cruiser /ndianapolis, and the Department of Defense has no objec- 
tion to its publication. We are returning herewith the manuscript as submitted 
in your memorandum to Mr. Ross last Monday. 

That was June 15. 

Mr. Mircnety. On July 19 the letter of censure, or the request to 
justify why he should not be censured, went out from the Navy De- 
partment. Therefore the article already was released, and the cap- 
tain was on the spot for something that the Saturday Evening Post 
got cleared. By what authority ‘did the United a Navy act ? 
That is what I would like to know, to ask that officer. Captain Camp- 
bell didn’t take any further action once the Navy said “No publish- 
ing.” It was done by the Saturday Evening Post. By what authority 
did the Nav y ask this officer to justify his actions after the actions had 
been approved by the Secretary of the Navy and the Department of 
Defense ¢ 

Mr. Ross. I would make two comments in connection with that, sir. 
One is, I believe, Mr. Morrow was asking for a further review of this 
manuscript in behalf of the officer, Campbell. 

Second, I would suggest again that you direct your question with 
respect to authority to the Navy. 

Mr. Mircnety. Were you aware that such a letter went out to the 
saptain ? 

Mr. Ross. I was not aware of it; no, sir. 

Mr. Mircneiy. Anybody in your office, Mr. Schooley ¢ 

Mr. Scnooney. Mr. Schooley was aware; yes, sir. Mr. Schooley 
was made aware again when the Saturday Evening Post complained 
anew that they had information that C aptain Campbell, subsequent 
to approval of the article, was being 

Mr. Mircuetn. Was that objec tion communicated to you in writing ? 

Mr. Scnootry. By telephone. 

Mr. Mircnert. Did you take any action on it with the Navy 
Department ? 

Mr. Scuooiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcnetit. To whom did you talk there ? 

Mr. Scnootey. Secretary Thomas. 
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Mr. Mircnerx. Did Secretary Thomas do anything about it ? 

Mr. Scuootry. Secretary Thomas listened to my summary of the 
facts, and subsequently, later in the same afternoon, he telephoned me 
that he had advised Admiral Holloway to inform Captain Campbell 
that the thing for him to do was to make a pro forma reply to the 
Holloway letter of July 19, and that the Navy would consider the 
incident closed and make no record of any kind in the personnel file 
of the captain. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Do you know any reason why the Secretary of the 
Navy could not have had that letter just removed from the file ¢ 

Mr. Scuootry. Ido not know. Again, at the request of Mr. Morrow, 
T advised Mr. Morrow of that circumstance, inquired if that met his 
interest in the matter, and he replied that it did. 

Mr. Mircnuect. Is it possible that the captains in charge of the 
Public Information Office of the Navy Department took this direct 
to Admiral Holloway and were responsible for the issuing of this 
letter initiating censure proceedings ? 

Mr. Scnoorey. That, Mr. Mitchell, is an assumption on your part. 
The reply would have to be an assumption on mine. 

Mr. Moss. We will go over this very carefully with the Navy. I 
see they have some representatives present. I would suggest they brief 
themselves very fully on this and be prepared to give us all of the 
information when they appear before the committee. 

Mr. Ross. I am sure they will, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moss. We will want to direct further questions on this to your 
office because I think the authority of the Secretary of Defense is 
clearly involved in a matter of this type. 

The subcommittee will now recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Moss. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Mitchell will continue. 

Mr. Mircnetyi. Mr. Ross, at this time the subcommittee would like to 
discuss Secretary Wilson’s memorandum of March 29, 1955, subject: 
Department of Defense, Public Information Activities. This memo- 
randum is directed to the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read this memorandum—it is a short 
one—into the record, with your permission. 

Mr. Moss. There is no objection. 

Mr. Mrrcuet (reading) : 


1. The purpose of this memorandum is to provide the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments guidance with reference to the operation of effective public in- 
formation activities within the context of congressional directives and to initiate 
studies for reorganizing. 

2. Personnel and funds: The public information activities of the Department 
of Defense will be operated within the letter and spirit of current congressional 
directives. 

3. Reorganizing of public information activities: The Secretary of each mili- 
tary department is requested to initiate a review and an analysis of the public 
information activities of each military department with the following objectives: 
(a) Improving its effectiveness; (b) developing a constructive program consistent 
with national security, and the objectives and policies of the Department of De- 
fense; (c) effecting a reduction of public information personnel, servicewise, of 
the order of magnitude of one-third to one-half; (d) the appointment of a 
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civilian as the chief official responsible for public information activities of each 
of the military departments. Pending the appointment of such a civilian, the 
Secretary of each of the military departments shall be responsible for that 
department’s public information activities; (e) the functional location of the 
civilian public information official so as to facilitate his reporting directly 
to the Secretary or Under Secretary of each military department. 

4. Implementation: It is requested that the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments issue such supplemental instructions implementing this memorandum as 
they consider necessary or appropriate to accomplish the purposes of this memo- 
randum and that periodic reports of progress be made to this office. 

(Signed) C.E. WItson. 

Copies to the Assistant Secretaries of Defense, the General Counsel, the spe- 
cial assistants to the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the directors 
of the offices, OSD. F 


(See exhibit ITT.) 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT TRIPP ROSS, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, LEGISLATIVE AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 
ACCOMPANIED BY PHILIP K. ALLEN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS; LEONARD NIEDERLEHNER, 
DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL; C. HERSCHEL SCHOOLEY, DIRECTOR 
OF PUBLIC INFORMATION; AND BERT SAYMON, LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAMS DIVISION 


Mr. Ross, who prepared or who initiated this regulation ? 
Mr. Ross. The Secretary of Defense, sir. 
Mr. Mitrcnety. Himself, or was it prepared by your office? 


Mr. Ross. Well, he signed it, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcenetit. Yes, but who prepared it? He doesn’t prepare all 
these himself, does he ? 

Mr. Ross. I have no knowledge, sir, of who prepared it. It is over 
his signature, and he is responsible for it, sir. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Is the committee to understand that your office had 
nothing to do with this? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Is this one of the areas where you were acting in the name 
of the Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Ross. I was not acting. Mr. Wilson signed this memorandum, 
sir. It is hismemorandum. 

Mr. Mircnety. Does he prepare all memoranda that he signs? 

Mr. Ross. Well, I think the answer that that is “no.” He is provided 
frequently with drafts of papers, documents, memorandums, directives, 
which he will review and amend as he desires to have them amended. 

Mr. Mircueit. Then do you know who prepared the draft of this 
memorandum ¢ 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcnety. It was not done in your office ? 

Mr. Ross. I don’t know that it was or was not, sir. 

Mr. Mitrcnenx. Mr. Chairman, I thmk Mr. Ross should know 
whether or not a directive such as this, specifically involving the 
duties and functions of his own office, was prepared or was not pre- 
pared in his own office. I would like to have Mr. Ross answer the 
question. 
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Mr. Moss. Well, during the morning session we discussed the ac- 
tivities of your office. I think you indicated that you acted in the name 
of the Secretary of Defense on many of these matters. 

Is this an instance where you acted in the name of the Secretary ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; that has no relation, no bearing on this at all, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Then, | to your knowledge, you did not participate in 
the drafting or the initiation of this memorandum ? 

Mr. Ross. I may have participated, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Mitchell’s 
question was, as I understood it, who prepared this draft, was it 
prepared in my office. I have no know ledge that it was prepared in 
my office. 

Mr. Moss. This gets down to a basic problem which we discussed 
in my office in advance of these hearings. You stated that you would 
appear here to speak for the Secretary of Defense. Now, if, as I 
indicated then, it is necessary that in order for us to put together a 
complete ree ord, we must request the Secretary to attend the hearings 
and respond to ‘questions by the committee, that will be done unless 
you are in a position to give us the information. 

We will keep a areful record of requests for this information. I 
am not certain at the moment that this instance is of sufficient import 
to bring that about, but if there are many instances where you are 
unable to respond on behalf of the Secretary, then the committee, 
in order to complete its assignment, will have to request the Secretary 
to appear and answer personally. 

Mr. Ross. Well, Mr. Chairman, if you will bear with me, I don’t 
believe this question has any relation at all to the matter you have 
just discussed. This is a memorandum signed by the Secretary of 
Defense, prepared, I would say, in his office. He is responsible for it. 

As to who worked on it, who helped write it, I cannot see that has a 
bearing on it. 

Mr. Moss. If you were the Secretary seated there, Mr. Ross, I would 
feel it would be quite proper if I asked you if the Assistant Secretary 
in charge of public information assisted in drafting the memor andum. 

Now, that is the question we are asking you. Did you assist in 
drafting the memorandum ? 

Mr. Ross. I participated in the discussions which resulted in this 
memorandum. 

Mr. Moss. That is all we wanted to know. 

Mr. Ross. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mircnets. In the first paragraph, “Within the context of 
congressional directives,’ the memorandum does not cite any con- 
gressional directives in this particular field. Could you explain the 
meaning of that phrase, please ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; ; that would be obvious to the interested people 
in the three services. It referred to the limitation placed upon the 
expenditure of money for public information activities by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Mircueni. Did the Congress specifically ask that studies be 
initiated as a basis for reorganization? I quote ‘the following phrase : 
“and to initiate studies for reorganization.” 

Mr. Ross. This memorandum did not result from any specific rec- 
ommendation on the part of Congress that there be a study made of 
the reorganizing of the Office of ‘Public Information activities. 
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To answer your question further, congressional committees have, 
in the past, made such recommendations. 

Mr. Mircue.y. But to your knowledge, no study has been made at 
the request of a congressional committee / 4 

Mr. Ross. Oh, over the years, I am sure there has been, sir. 

Mr. Mitrcue.t. I mean since you have been in office ¢ 

Mr. Ross. I don’t recall any specific recommendation by any con- 
gressional committee that such a study be made. 

Mr. Mircuett. I am just trying to establish the fact that that memo- 
randum was not the result of any congressional—— 

Mr. Ross. I so stated, sir. 

Mr. Mircueiu. The second paragraph— 

Personnel and Funds: Within the letter and spirit of congressional direc- 
tives * * © 
Again, what congressional directives are you referring to? 

‘Mr. Ross. Rel: iting again to the limitation placed upon the expendi- 
ture of money for information activities. 

Mr. Mircneiyi. Does the Congress spell out specifically what per- 
sonnel will be involved ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcnetyi. Then why is the word “personnel” used ? 

Mr. Ross. In which paragraph, sir? 

Mr. Mircuetit. The second paragraph headed “Personnel and 
funds.” 

Mr. Ross. Well, the limitation placed upon the expenditure of money 
for public information activities certainly has a bearing on the number 
of personnel employed by the three services. 

Mr. Moss. On that point, this limitation was imposed by the Appro- 
priations Committees in the 83d or 84th Congress ? 

Mr. Ross. I think the limitation—actually, the Congress started 
placing a limitation upon the activities, I believe, in 1951. Since 1951 
there has been just about a yearly reduction in funds. 

Mr. Mircuertyi. Didn’t you agree to submit that data to the com- 
mittee? Didn’t you agree to give us the figures that were approved 
for 1949? 

Mr. Ross. Well, I didn’t understand this morning that you wanted 
data relative to the limitation of funds which are permitted by the 
Congress to the three services. I will supply that information in 
detail. 

Mr. Mrrcueiy. We are interested in the public information field, the 
whole field. 

Mr. Ross. I will supply that in detail. 

Mr. Mircueti. With respect to the third paragraph—— 

Mr. Fasceii. May I interrupt ? 

Mr. Mircuetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. Do you spend more or less money than Congress 
authorizes for public information services ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, I would say the answer has to be, sir, “We spend 
no more than eee authorizes.” 

Mr. Fasceti. I don’t know what the answer has to be. I am trying 
to find out what you really do. This morning when we inquired abo 
the budget of your office, we just wanted to find out what it took 
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operate your office, and now you are telling us the limitation imposed 
by Congress under the appropriation might be a different figure. 

Mr. Ross. Well, sir, the Congress places a limitation on the Depart- 
ment of Defense, which includes the three military services, as to the 
exact amount of money the Department of Defense, including the serv- 
ices, can spend for public information activities. 

I have no knowledge other than that the services live within that 
limitation placed on them by Congress. 

The Congress appropriates, specifically, a given amount of money 
for the operation of the Office of Public Information in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Moss. What you are saying is that you have a specific appropria- 
tion for information activities within the Department of Defense 
itself. 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. The Office of the Secretary ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. And in addition you have a limitation upon the total 
which can be spent for all the services combined ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; for all the services and the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense combined. 

Mr. Mircnetit. Does Congress break the figure down as to each 
Department ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; they don’t. There is an overall figure. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. Who does the allocation of the funds / 

Mr. Ross. The Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Fascetz. As between the services ? 

Mr. Ross. The allocation of the amount which they are permitted 
to spend ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascein. Now, is it fair to say that the operational budget of 
the three services does not exceed the limitation placed upon the appro- 
priation ? 

Mr. Ross. I have no knowledge that it does exceed it. 

Mr. Fascetz. I didn’t say it did; I just wondered. 

Mr. Ross. That is the best I can answer, sir. 

Mr. Fascrtu. In any event, we will know when we get your opera- 
tional burget ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, the operational budget of the public information 
activities will show that the three services live within the limitation. 

Mr. Fascexu. I didn’t want to engage in a game of semantics. Do 
you personally participate in the decision as to the allocation of 
moneys for public information activities in the three services? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; I think that has been established over the past 
few years. 

Mr. Fasceti. You mean a formula has been established, and it is 
automatic ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. What is the formula? 

Mr. Ross. I believe they share equally, sir. 

Mr. Fascetx. Each gets one-third of the total ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. How much is the total amount for the last fiscal 
vear ¢ 
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Mr. Ross. I believe it was 3.5 or 3.25 million, I am not sure. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, 314, or 314 million? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. And each service gets one-third of the $3,250,000? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; it is a little complicated. I believe I am correct 
in this, that there was appropriated for the Office of Public Infor- 
mation, for the Office of the Secretary of Defense, $450,000. 

Mr. Fascert. That doesn’t add to this fund, does it? That amount 
of money is not distributed ? 

Mr. Ross. No. 

Mr. Fascett. That is just for your office? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. The Department of Defense, including the 
Services, is limited to an overall expenditure of $3,270, 000, including 
the $450,000 appropriation for the Office of Public Information, OSD, 
for ‘public information activities. Therefore, the services are lim- 
ited to expending $2,820,000 divided equally for public information 
activities. In ee, each of the services furnish to the Office of 
Public Affairs in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 16 military 
officers and, although they are assigned to and work in the Office of 
Public Affairs, OSD, they are charg red against the services’ limitation. 

Mr. Ross. Is that service limitation overall, including civilian and 
military personnel ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascrrzu. And does that include line officers who might be on 
temporary duty, or might have other duties ? 

Mr. Ross. If they are performing public information activities 
they should be charged against that limitation, and they would be. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. How many officers do you have in your office who 
are directly charged to your appropriation ? 

Mr. Ross. Military officers ? 

Mr. Mircuenn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ross. None is charged. against the appropriation. 

Mr. Mircueti. Then the whole $450,000 appropriated for your of- 
fice is in no way connected with any military officer that may be as- 
signed to your offic ef 

“Mr. Ross. It is not expended for the employment of military 
personnel. 

Mr. Mircuetz. What is it expended for? 

Mr. Ross. For civilian personnel engaged in the activities of what 
we term the Office of Public Affairs, and that includes, sir, the per- 
sonnel assigned to the Office of Security Review. 

Mr. Fasceii. Well, now, that gets right back to this thing we dis- 
cussed yesterday, Mr. Ross. You have officers in the Office of Security 
teview who come from the three military services. You are telling 
us that those officers are all paid for out of the budgets chargeable 
to their services; right ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr, FasceLtt. Now, what control, if any, do you have over those 
men ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, they are under the direct supervision of the Director 
of Office of Security Review, which is part of my office. 

Mr. Fascetz. And his control is limited to supervision of their work ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, no, sir, they are assigned to the Office of Security 
Review in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
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Mr. Fascett. But the Director of the Office of Security Review 
cannot reassign a military man that has been put there, can he? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Fasceit. And the formula for the division of the funds is still 
one-third to each service / 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. Except for the one qualification you have on the of- 
ficers which are actually assigned to your shop but chargeable back 
to the budgets of the services ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascers. That is all I have. 

Mr. Moss. Is there a limitation on the number of personnel from 
any of the three military services that you can have assigned to your 
office ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; an administrative limitation set by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Mr. Moss. And what is that limitation ? 

Mr. Ross. Forty-eight, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Forty- eight ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. In dollars and cents, can you give us a figure on that 
for the record ? 

Mr. Ross. I can get it. 

Mr. Moss. It isn’t necessary that you do it now. 

Mr. Ross. I can submit it to you, sir. 

(The following information was transmitted by letter, dated July 
25, 1956, from the office of Assistant Seer etary Ross.) 

Each of the services is authorized to spend $940,000 gross for public informa- 
tion activities; however, from this amount is deducted approximately $120,000 
per service, representing the budget for military personnel assigned to the Office 
Secretary of Defense Public Information Office. In addition, the Office of Public 
Information, OSD, is authorized to spend $450,000, making a total of $3,270,000. 

Mr. Moss. To the extent that you request personnel from the serv- 
ices, their effective budget is reduced in the information field ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Is that 48 overall, or 48 from any one service? 

Mr. Ross. Overall, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Is there a limitation from each service ? 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Allen says it is divided equally, a third from each 
service. 

Mr. AtiEeN. Sixteen from each service. 

Mr. Moss. Can you request assignment to your office of civilian 
personnel chargeable to the appropriations of the services? 

Mr. Ross. I don’t know whether we can or not. We have never 
found an occasion to do so. 

Mr. Mircne.. Then the entire $450,000 per year is for pay of civil- 
ian employees in your office; is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Ross. Working in the Public Affairs Office; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcenett. What is the total number of civilians you have 
today ? 

Mr. Ross. 103. 

Mr. Mrrcueny. 103 civilian employees ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. May I correct that figure, as 55 civilians, in- 

tead of 103. It is a total of 103, including civilians and military. 
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Mr. Moss. Fifty-five civilians and 48 Service ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. I think you ought to ask me one question so that we 

can clear up an inference in the 1 record. How much of the $450,000 is 
for salaries? 

Mr. Ross. Well, I can’t tell you, sir—practically all except for sup- 
plies and whatever equipment they need. About $368,000 is for per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Mrreneti. Mr. Ross, in the third paragraph : 

The Secretary of each military department is requested to initiate a review 
and analysis of the public information activities of each military department 
with the following objectives. 

Now, was such a review and analysis conducted in accordance with 
this memorandum of March 29, 1955? 

Mr. Ross. I have been informed that it was done; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrirenett. Who would receive those reports of review and 
analysis ¢ 

Mr. Ross. The Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Mircnet.. Are those reports in your office now ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; the reports which have been made in response 
to this memorandum have been verbal reports by the Secretaries of 
the Services to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Mr. Chairman, I don’t see anything here suggesting 
they should be verbal reports. I would assume that a report is ordi- 
narily supposed to be in writing. This is a new technique. 

Mr. Moss. We might disagree, but I might point out also there is 
nothing that alludes to a written report. 

Mr. Ross. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fascerz. Might I inquire at this point what has been done since 
March 29, 1955, to change anything? 

Mr. Ross. Do you wish to now explain what has happened in con- 
nection with this memorandum ? 

Mr. Moss. Yes; I think that would be most helpful. 

Mr. Ross. The military departments, as we have been informed, did 
initiate such a review and analysis of their Office of Public Informa- 
tion activity. The Department of the Army made a reorganization of 
their public information operation, resulting in a reduction of some 
personnel—I cannot tell you how many, I don’t know, sir. 

In addition to that, the other two services, I am informed, deter- 
mined that they were operating on such a tight basis that they could 
not reduce their personnel. 

In addition to that, the chief of the public information activity of 
the various services under their reorganization plans are now report- 
ing directly to the Secretary of their services as shown on their 
organizational charts. 

Now, with respect to replacement of the military chiefs by civilians, 
that has not been done by the services. It is still hoped by Mr. Wilson 
that eventually that can be done. 

Mr. Moss. Can you tell us why it has not been done? 

Mr. Ross. Well, I think there are several reasons why. The main 
one, as reported by the service Secretaries to the Secretary of Defense, 
is that they have been unable to find a qualified person to fill that spot 
at the salary which they could pay. 
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Mr. Moss. Can you give us for the record the background of the 
individual flag officers presently heading the information programs 
in the three services, and their background in the field of public 
information ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

(The records referred to, including public information backgrounds, 
follow :) 


BACKGROUND OF Mas. GEN. Guy STANLEY ME Loy, Jr., ARMY CHIEF OF 
Pustfc INFORMATION 


Guy Stanley Meloy, Jr., was born in Lanham, Md., September 4, 1903. He 
was graduated from the United States Military Academy and commissioned 
a second lieutenant of Infantry June 14, 1927. His first assignment was with 
the 12th Infantry at Fort Washington, Md. 

He joined the 27th Infantry at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, in March 1931. In 
September 1934, he entered the Infantry School at Fort Benning, Ga., and com- 
pleted the regular course in June 1935, and the tank course in February 1936. 
He then was assigned to the 66th Infantry (Light Tanks) at Fort Benning, Ga. 

In September 1938, he entered the Command and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., from which he was graduated in June 1939. He then was 
assigned to the 1st Infantry Division. From August to December 1941, he was 
a military observer in England, after which he became an instructor in tactics 
and later executive officer of the Tank Destroyer School at Camp Hood, Tex. 
In May 1948, he was appointed the chief of staff of the Tank Destroyer Center 
at Camp Hood. 

He was named chief of staff of the 103d Infantry Division at Camp Howze, 
Tex., in April 1944, and the following October moved with the division to the 
European theater, where he served as its chief of staff until September 1945. 

In November 1945, he was named chief of staff of the Airborne Center at Fort 
Bragg, N. C. The following January he was appointed air activities control 
officer of Army Ground Forces Board No. 1 at Fort Bragg. In May 1946, he 
became professor of military science and tactics and commandant of cadets at 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. He entered the National 
War College in August 1948, and was graduated a year later. 

He went to Japan in August 1949, commanded the 19th Infantry Regiment, 
part of the 24th Infantry Division, with which he went to Korea. In July 1950, 
he was wounded and hospitalized until November when he became a deputy to 
the assistant chief of staff for personnel of the Far East Command at Tokyo. 

He returned to the United States in February 1951, to become chief of the Civil 
Relation Office in the Office of the Chief of Information at Army headquarters. 
In October 1951, he was named assistant commandant of the Infantry School at 
Fort Benning, and in January 1953, became commandant. In June 1954, he was 
transferred to Europe where he became commanding general of the 1st Infantry 
Division. 

In December 1955, he was assigned as Chief of Public Information, Office of 
the Secretary of the Army, and Chief of Information and Education, Office of 
the Army Chief of Staff. 

For his services during World War II, he was awarded the Legion of Merit, 
the Bronze Star Medal with one Oak Leaf Cluster and the Army Commendation 
Ribbon. 

While serving in Korea, he was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross and 
the Purple Heart, he was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross and the 
Purple Heart for heroism in action on July 16, 1950, near Taejon. 

He also has been awarded the Combat Infantryman’s Badge and is a para- 
chuter. 

He was promoted to first lieutenant, August 1, 1933; to captain, June 14, 1937 ; 
to major, January 31, 1941; to lieutenant colonel, February 1, 1942; to colonel, 
December 8, 1942; to brigadier general, February 18, 1951; to major general, 
March 16, 1953. 


,ACKGROUND OF Bric. GEN. Ropsert L. Scort, Jr., Arr Force Curer or PuBLIC 
INFORMATION 


Robert L. Scott, Jr., was born in Macon, Ga., on April 12, 1908S. He was 
appointed in 1928 to the United States Military Academy from the Regular 
Army, and was a graduate of the 1932 class. 
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His first assignment was the Air Corps Training Center at Randolph Field, 
Tex. He was graduated from pilot training at Kelly Field, Tex., October 14, 
1933, with assignment to Mitchel Field, N. Y. There he flew the air mail when 
that duty was given the Air Corps in February 1934. 

His first command was the 78th Pursuit Squadron in Panama, an organization 
he joined in March 1935. He returned to the United States in August 1937, to 
fill a suecession of positions involving instruction and training in Texas and 
California. 

General Scott was ordered overseas immediately after the outbreak of World 
War II, his first assignment being with Task Force Aquila in February 1942. 
He was active in the pioneering phases of Air Force activity in the China- 
Burma-India theater of war. 

Within his first month in the Orient, he was executive and operations officer 
of the Assam-Burma-China Ferry Command, forerunner of the famous ATC 
and hump Route efforts from India to China. In July of 1942, he was ordered by 
Gen. Lewis H. Brerton, at the request of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, to 
command the Flying Tigers of the 23d Fighter Group. In addition, he took on 
the duty of fighter commander of the China Air Task Force, later to become 
the 14th Air Force. 

In October 1948, he was ordered back to the United States and General Staff 
Corps assignment as deputy for operations in the School of Applied Tactics at 
Orlando, Fla. 

But 1944 found General Scott back in China with a rocket team in fighter 
aircraft, experimenting with HVAR-type rockets against Japanese supply loco- 
motives in eastern China. This same type of testing was under his direction 
from Okinawa against enemy shipping when the war ended. 

He returned to the United States for Staff duty in Washington and other 
continental stations until orders assigned him to command the Jet Fighter 
School at Williams Field, Ariz., 1947-49. 

He was next ordered to Germany as commander of the 36th Fighter-Bomber 
Wing (Jet) at Furstenfeldbruck in late 1949. He returned to the United States 
in June 1953 to attend the National War College in Washington, from which he 
was graduated in 1954. 

He was then assigned to the Directorate of Plans, Headquarters, USAF, and 
then to the position of Director of Information Services, Office of the Secretary 
of the Air Force. 

General Scottt is a command pilot with more than 14,000 hours pilot time. He 
flew 388 combat missions in World War II, with 183 confirmed victories in 925 
hours of combat flying. 

An author of established reputation, General Scott has had the following 
books published: God Is My Copilot, 1943; Damned to Glory, 1944; Runway to 
the Sun, 1945; Between the Elephant’s Eyes, 1954; and Look of the Eagle, 1955. 

































DECORATIONS 











Silver Star with Oak Leaf Cluster 
Distinguished Flying Cross with two Oak Leaf Clusters 
Air Medal with two Oak Leaf Clusters 

Asiatic-Pacific, and American Theatre Ribbons 

3ritish Distinguished Flying Cross 

Special Neclet YUMWHEI (Chinese) 

Ten Star Dragon Medal (Chinese) 


PROMOTIONS 










He was promoted to first lieutenant (temporary) on August 5, 1935; to first 
lieutenant (permanent) on June 9, 1937; to captain (temporary) on September 
1, 1940; to captain (permanent) on June 9, 1942; to major (temporary) on 
September 22, 1941; to lieutenant colonel (temporary) on January 23, 1942; 
to colonel (temporary) on February 1, 1942; to colonel (permanent) in the 
USAF on April 2, 1948; to brigadier general (temporary) on July 25, 1955. 














BACKGROUND 





OF Rear ApM. Epwunp B. Tayror, NAvy CHIEF OF PUBLIC 


INFORMATION 





Edmund Battelle Taylor was born in Chicago, Ill., on April 4, 1904, son of 
Edmund Blanton and Rebecca Attwood (Battelle) Taylor. He attended Cen- 
tral High School in Lima, Ohio, before his appointment to the United States 
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Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., from the fourth district of Ohio in 1921. Asa 
midshipman he was a member of the varsity football team, which he cap- 
tained in 1924; of the basketball squad in 1922; the boxing squad in 1923-24; 
the varsity lacrosse team in 1922-25, and All American on that team in 1924-25. 
He was awarded the Navy Athletic Association sword, as a first classman, for 
“personal excellence in athletics and leadership.” 

Graduated with credit and commissioned ensign on June 4, 1925, he subse- 
quently advanced in rank, attaining that of captain, to date from May 20, 1943. 
His selection for the rank of rear admiral, approved by the President on July 
19, 1952, was confirmed to date from September 1, 1952. 

After graduation from the Naval Academy in 1925, he served as a junior 
officer in the U.S.S. New York until August 1926, when he returned to the Naval 
Academy to serve as assistant football coach during the fall of that year. In 
December 1926 he joined the U.S.S. Tevas, and was on board that battleship 
until the spring of 1927, then served in the U.S.S. Wyoming until April 1929 
Following instruction at Edgewood (Md.) Arsenal, he joined the U.S.S. Hatfield. 
When that destroyer was decommissioned in January 1931, he was transferred 
to the U.S.S. Leary, in which he served until June 19382. 

Again returning to the Naval Academy, he was an instructor in the depart- 
ment of ordnance and gunnery until May 1935, and during that period again 
served as assistant football coach in 1933, as assistant coach of the lacrosse 
team in 1933, 1934, and 1935, and as officer representative for lacrosse in 1935. 
In June 1935 he was ordered to the U.S.S. Philip, in which he served as execu- 
tive officer until December 1936, when he was transferred to the U.S.S. Perry 
for similar duty. 

In June 1937 he joined the staff of commander destroyers, Battle Force, the 
U.S.S. Detroit flagship, as aide and flag lieutenant. He continued duty in that 
capacity until May 1939, when he was ordered to the Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. There he served in the Records Section, Officer Personnel Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Navigation, later redesignated Bureau of Naval Personnel. He 
was so serving when the United States entered World War II, on December 
8, 1941. Shortly thereafter he was detached, and after a month’s temporary 
duty at the Fleet Sound School, Key West, Florida, he reported in March 1942 
to Kearny, N. J., to fit out the U.S.S. Duncan. He assumed command of that 
destroyer at her commissioning on April 16, 1942. 

Under his command, the Duncan assisted in the rescue of survivors of the 
aircraft carrier Wasp, lost in action off the Solomon Islands in September 1542. 
She later, operating south of Guadalcanal, participated in the Battle of Cape 
Esperance on the night of October 11-12, 1942. Asa result of that engagement, 
the Duncan was lost from severe damage received while carrying out a torpedo 
attack upon a Japanese heavy cruiser later identified as the furataka, 

For outstanding services as commanding officer of the U. S. 8S. Duncan, he 
was awarded the Navy Cross, and also received a letter of commendation, with 
ribbon, from the commander in chief, United States Pacific Fleet. The citations 
follow, in part: 

NAVY CROSS 


“For extraordinary heroism * * * during action against enemy Japanese 
naval forces off Savo Island on October 11, 1942. Although his ship had sus- 
tained heavy damage under hostile bombardment, Lieutenant Commander Taylor, 
by skillful maneuvering, successfully launched torpedoes which contributed to 
the destruction of a Japanese cruiser. Maintaining the guns of the Duncan in 
effective fire throughout the battle, he, when the vessel was finally put out of 
action, persistently employed to the fullest extent al! possible measures to 
extinguish raging fires and control severe damage * * *,” 


LETTER OF COMMENDATION 


“for meritorious action and distinguished service * * * during the rescue 
operations subsequent to the loss of the U. 8S. 8S. Wasp. His fine judgment in 
seamanship made possible the successful rescue of many officers and men in an 
area where enemy submarines were actively present * os 

Following the loss of the Duncan, he returned to the United States, and after 
fitting out the U. S. S. Bennett, commanded that destroyer from her commis- 
sioning, February 9, 1943, until July 31, 1943. While he was in command, the 
Bennett hegan her career by rescuing survivors of a torpedoed merchant ship 
while on a Caribbean shakedown cruise early in 1943, being ordered to the 
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Pacific area. He was detached from command of the Bennett on July 31, 1943, 
with orders to duty as commander, Destroyer Division 90, the U. 8. 8S. Anthony 
his flagship. He was awarded the Legion of Merit and the Bronze Star Medal, 
each with Combat “V,” and citations stating, in part: 


LEGION OF MERIT 


“For exceptionally meritorious conduct * * * during combat operations 
against enemy Japanese forces in the Solomon Islands area, from November 1 
to December 31, 19438. Skillfully maneuvering his division through the poorly 
charted, dangerously shoaled waters of Empress Angusta Bay, Captain Taylor 
ably directed the ships of his command as they escorted troop transports to 
Bougainville, delivered a smashing bombardment against enemy shore positions 
at Cape Torokina and fought off two strongly organized air attacks directed 
against ships of the task force * * *. He * * * contributed materially to the 
infliction of extensive damage upon the enemy and to the success of our early 
offensive in this area * * *,” 


BRONZE STAR MEDAL 


“For meritorious service in action against the enemy * * * operating in the 
Bismarck Archipelago area on the night of February 24-25, 1944. Commander 
Taylor led his ships deep into enemy-held waters in a harassing night raid and 
bombardment of Japanese installations in the vicinity of Rabaul. Despite 
known enemy shore batteries and possible minefields, he directed the attack at 
close range, which resulted in severe damage to supply areas and ammunition 
dumps. Due to his excellent seamanship and skillful execution of the attach, 
no damage was inflicted on any of his ships * * *.” 

On May 31, 1944, he assumed command of Destroyer Squadron 45, with addi- 
tional duty as commander, Destroyer Division 89, his pennant in the U. S. S. 
Fullam, and later the U. S. 8S. Hudson. For “conspicuous gallantry and intrepid- 
ity as commander, Destroyer Squadron 45, with flag in the U. 8S. S. Fullam, 
during operations against the enemy Japanese fleet in the first Battle of the 
Philippine Sea, June 19-20, 1944 * * *” he was awarded the Silver Star Medal. 
The citation states that he “conducted the operations of his command with bril- 
liant tactical skill throughout this historic battle, thereby contributing to the 
crushing defeat of the enemy and to the strategic protection of the concurrent 
Saipan operation from hostile interference * * *,” 

Returning to the United States, he reported on . Dec ember 16, 1944, as aide to 
the Secretary of the Navy (Mr. James Forrestal), Navy Department. He re- 
mained in that assignment until May 1946, when he became head of the depart- 
ment of physical training and director of athletics at the Naval Academy. In 
July 1948 he was designated Assistant Chief of Staff for Operations on the staff 
of the commander in chief, United States Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean areas 
continuing in that capacity until January 1950. The next month he assumed 
command of the Salem, and in January 1951 was detached for duty in the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, Navy Department. 

From January 1952 until February 1953 he served as assistant to the Under 
Secretary of the Navy. The next year he commanded Destroyer Flotilla 2, and 
in February 1954 reported as commander, Naval Base, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 
serving there until August 1955, when he was ordered to return to the Navy 
Department, for duty as Chief of Information. 

In addition to the Navy Cross, the Silver Star Medal, Legion of Merit with 
Combat “V,” Bronze Medal with Combat “V,” and the Commendation Ribbon, 
Rear Admiral Taylor has the Purple Heart Medal (for wounds received in 
action) ; the American Defense Service Medal; American Campaign Medal; 
Asiatie-Pacific Campaign Medal with one silver star and 4 bronze stars (9 en- 
gagements) ; World War II Victory Medal; National Defense Service Medal; 
and the Philippine Liberation Ribbon. 

Mr. Moss. Are you familiar with their backgrounds? 

Mr. Ross. Not generally familiar; no. sir. 

Mr. Moss. Not to the point where you would feel qualified to com- 
ment on it? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 
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Mr. Fascert, Mr. Chairman, may I inquire? 

Mr. Moss. Certainly. 

Mr. Fascerx. Then what this boils down to, Mr. Ross, is that unless 
a matter is specifically brought to the attention of your office, either 
by the service or by somebody outside, it just never gets there? 

Mr. Ross. I think you will have to explain the question further, 
Mr. Fascell. I don’t see its relation to this memorandum. 

Mr. Fasceti. Well, we are talking about reorganizing the plan of 
public information activity. 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascerzt. In which there is a chain of command, or a channel. 
From all the testimony I have heard, the channel never gets any fur- 
ther than the top of the services. If they want to submit it to you, 
they do. If they don’t they don’t. If they want to release something, 
they release it. If they don’t, they don’t. 

The appointment of a civilian as chief will be made, you hope, or 
the Secretary hopes, some time in the future. But, as a matter of 
fact, the services do not see it that way, so in all probability they 
won’t appoint civilian chiefs. 

Now, I am just wondering how you are going to improve the effec- 
tiveness of the program, this memorandum suggests, if that is actually 
the situation ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, Mr. Fascell, you had two statements, or two ques- 
tions, connected there, one having to do with information or material 
prepared for release being channeled to the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, or to my office. 

Mr, Fascetn, Right. 

Mr. Ross. I repeat, and as I have said I thought many times here, 
my Office is charged with the responsibility for the release of all infor- 
mation at the seat of government. 

Mr. Fascetx. I understand you are charged with the responsibility. 

Mr. Ross. And all information released by the Department of De- 
fense is cleared through our office and released by our office. 

Mr. Fascern. Except that which is released by the services? 

Mr. Ross. No, all the information prepared for release, which is 
released by the Department of Defense, is released through our office 
and by our office. 

Mr. Fasce.n. I understand that, but suppose it isn’t released by the 
Department of Defense, that is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Ross. Then is doesn’t get released. 

Mr. Mrrene.i. In other words, the Departments of the Navy, Army, 
and Air Force do not release anything on their own ? 

Mr. Ross. It is released through the Office of Public Information 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Fascetx. But the point of this thing, Mr. Ross, is that if it never 
gets past the service to start with you don’t see it, so how can you 
approve it for release? 

Mr. Ross. Well, that is accurate, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. Thank you. 

Now, we understand each other. 

Mr. Ross. On that particular point; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetxz. So, in other words, you are not the sole agency for the 
release of information to the public ? 
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Mr. Ross. Yes, we are, sir. 

Mr. Moss. I think Mr. Ross has correctly stated that he is the sole 
agency for release, but not the sole authority for determining whether 
or not a release will be made. 

Mr. Fascetu. That is right. 

Mr. Ross. That is accurate. 

Mr. Moss. This memorandum seems to direct that a review and 
analysis will be undertaken with a number of objectives, including 
improving effectiveness. 

Would the reports come to your office, and through you to the Sec- 
retary—would that be the proper channel, or w ould th 1ey go directly 
to the Secretary, bypassing your office ? 

Mr. Ross. A written report from the Secretary of a service would 
be addressed to the Secretary of Defense, but it would be channeled 
down to my office. 

Mr. Moss. Now, you say there have been no written reports. 

Mr. Ross. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Have verbal reports, or a summary of them, be channeled 
to your office? 

Mr. Ross. They have been communicated to me. 

Mr. Moss. Have steps been taken to improve the effectiveness of the 
program ? 

Mr. Ross. We believe steps have been taken. 

Mr. Moss. Could you cite instances for the committee where the 
effectiveness of the information programs in the various services 
have bene improved ? , 

Mr. Fascetx. I think we have to decide what they mean by “effec- 
tiveness”—effective withholding or effective releasing. 

Mr. Moss. If we can get an instance cited here we may be able to 
determine that point. 

Mr. Ross. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, that I can eite you any 
specific example. Our operation, since I have been in the office, has 
been running fairly smoothly. 

Mr. Moss. Apparently the Secretary hoped for improvement or he 
wouldn’t have sent out this memorandum. 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Despite the fact that it has been running smoothly, has 
that improvement been noted ? 

Mr. Ross, I think the fact, sir, that it has been operating smoothly 
may show some improvement. 

Mr. Moss. It was operating smoothly before. You indicated since 
you have been there it has been ope rating smoothly, and you were 
there before this directive was issued, were you not? 

Mr. Ross. Just. a little while after I took office, sir. 

Mr. Moss. You succeeded—- 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Fred Seaton. 

Mr. Moss. And he succeeded whom ? 

Mr. Ross. He was the initial Assistant Secretary of Detense tor 
Legislative and Public Affairs. 

Mr. Moss. And your office combined two functions? 

Mr. Ross. Legislative and public affairs; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Where was Mr. Honaman in the Defense Department ? 
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Mr. Ross. Honaman came in a little while after I did. He was 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs which is the office 
Mr. Allen now holds. 

Mr. Moss. Do you have a deputy for public affairs and one for-—— 

Mr. Ross. One for legislative affairs. 

Mr. Moss. And this relates to public affairs, not legislative affairs? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Now then, in developing a “constructive” program—and 
that word intrigues me, because we seem to have “constructive” show- 
ing up in other directives of the Department of Defence—what is a 
constructive program ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe that I would want 
to try to define what “constructive” means. I think it is reasonable for 
the Secretary of Defense to request of his service Secretaries that 
a constructive program be inaugurated, or be furthered. 

Mr. Moss. I think it is most reasonable of the Secretary to assume, 
without ordering it, that his subordinates will at all times be trying to 
work constr uctively in their respective assignments. The meaning of 
it in connection with information intrigues me, because if information 
is to be managed for a purpose, and that is defined as a constructive 
purpose, I am then very much interested in what “constructive” means. 

Is it self-serving within the Department ? 

Mr. Ross. I don’t believe so, sir. I think that the Secretary had in 
mind trying to carry out the will of Congress as expressed in com- 
mittee reports that the information or iginating in the Department of 
Defense be constructive. 

Mr. Moss. Do we have a report from a congressional committee 
directing that it be constructive ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; but one that I read yesterday, if I may be 
permitted to read the language again: 

The committee feels that all public information activities within the Depart- 
ment of Defense should be more closely correlated and it knows of no better 
method than a reduction in appropriations. It appears that there has been 
too much information, misinformation, cross-information, and noninformation 
emanating from the Department in the past. (See exhibit X.) 

Mr. Mircne.w. Is that an Appropriations Committee report of the 
83d Congress ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Have you got the whole report there? 

Mr. Ross. I submitted it for the record yesterday. This is the 
excerpt, the part dealing with the appropriation for the Office of 
Public Information. 

Mr. Fasceitn. You put that in the record yesterd ay ? 

Mr. Moss. It also mentioned “noninformation,” I believe. 

It says the people should do a better job of informing the public, 
that they can do it for less money, and that there are fringe activities 
being taken on by the information people which appear ‘to make no 
contribution toward better informing the public. 

Mr. Ross. I believe that thought runs through practically all of the 
directives that have been issued by the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Moss. Well, I am trying to get your interpretation. Did you 
effect any reduction of public information personnel servicewide as a 

result of this review ? 
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Mr. Ross. I understand the Army did. As to the exact numbers 
which the services may have been able to reduce, may I respectfully 
suggest that you ask the service information chiefs that question 
when they appear? 

Mr. Moss. We will request that information of them. 

You have had no report, though, to your office indicating reductions ? 

Mr. Ross. We obtained a report from the Air Force that they had 
reduced by 24. We obtained a report from Army that they had 
reduced by a very large figure since 1952, but it isn’t broken down 
to reflect particular reductions after this memorandum was issued, 
so it is not pertinent here. 

Mr. Moss. Well, we will not request it at this point, but we may 
later want to have the exact figures. 

Mr. Ross. All right, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Now, on the last page of this memorandum, the fourth 
paragraph, “Implemention,” it is requested that the Secretaries of 
the military departments issue such supplementary instructions as 
they consider necessary or appropriate. 

Have any such instructions or regulations been issued ? 

Mr. Ross. I have no knowledge of any. 

Mr. Moss. Would they, if they had been issued, be brought to your 
attention / 

Mr. Ross. I think the answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Moss. Then we can assume there have been none issued / 

Mr. Ross. I think that is reasonable, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Would you verify that for us? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fascetx. Is this directive of March 29, 1955, Mr. Ross, the 
latest directive on the subject of public information activities ? 

Mr. Ross. Are you referring now to the memorandum ? 

Mr. Fascert. The memorandum to the three Secretaries. That is 
just a memorandum, though, it is not actually a directive, is it? 

Mr. Ross. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. It is not the same as a numbered directive? 

Mr. Ross. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fasceuy. So actually it doesn’t supplant any existing direc- 
tives? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascenn. Paragraph 4 of the memorandum says “Implemen- 
tation, it is requested”—and TI point out the difference in the words 
“that the Secretaries of military departments issue such supplemen- 
tary instructions implementing this memorandum as they consider 
necessary.” That makes this a completely voluntary proposition, if 
they follow the general lines of the memorandum; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ross. With respect to issuing implementing instructions; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Fasceiy. As long as they carry out the mandates of the memo- 
randum with respect to (a) improving etfectiveness: (>) developing 
a constructive program; (c) effecting reduction in budget, and so 
forth—if they follow those lines? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; but those are guidelines, you would have to 
refer also to the initial paragraph which requested the service Secre- 
taries to make a review and analysis. 
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Mr. Fascexu. I understand, but again there is a difference between 
directing and requesting. 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasce.u. So this is a guide in the form of a memorandum, the 
effect of which is to impose a voluntary effort on the part of the 
services ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetx. So they may or may not comply with this, and that 
is the reason why we haven’t reached an agreement yet, on supplanting 
the chief military officer with a civilian. 

Mr. Ross. I wouldn’t say it is the sole reason, sir. 

Mr. Fasceiu. Well, it is one of the reasons. Don’t you think it 
would be a fair assumption that since they are not directed to do it, 
they have a right to argue, to appeal the matter, to discuss it further, 
and to reconsider it ? 

Mr. Ross. That is right. 

Mr. Fascetxi. And not do it. 

Mr. Mircue.y. You stated that there are no written reports in 
connection with this March 29, 1955, memorandum. 

Mr. Ross. My answer was that I have no knowledge of any. 

Mr. Mircuetu. I believe you explained to the committee that the 
Secretaries verbally reported to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mircne.n. And that is the only thing that you know about? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mircue.u. There has been nothing in writing at all? 

Mr. Ross. I think that is accurate, sir. 

Mr. Fascexy. Is 5122.5, July 30, 1954, the most current directive of 
the Department of Defense on policy as pertaining to public affairs? 

Mr. Ross. This is the most recent directive. 

Mr. Fasceuu. It is the one that binds everybody, since it is the 
latest one. 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. In other words, that directive has not been modified, 
supplemented, superseded, or revoked ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. So that is the one we go by today ? 

Mr. Ross. Which actually assigns these responsibilities to the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, for L&PA. as we call it. 

Mr. Fascetzi. Now, will you explain to me, because at this point I 
am still confused, and I hate to say that, but I am, what paragraph 
4 means in that directive when it says: 

It shall be the policy of the Department of Defense to maintain a high degree 
of effective coordination, cooperation, and collaboration between the public 
information activities of the military departments and the office of the Secretary 
of Defense in order to avoid duplication and overlapping wherever possible. 
The military departments, and the Office of Secretary of Defense shall make 
joint and cross use of facilities, and shall establish consolidated activities to be 
jointly used by the military departments and the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

(See exhibit IV.) 

Mr. Ross. Do you want me to try to explain that? 

Mr. Fascetu. Yes. 

Mr. Ross. Well, I think it means what it says, that the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, in this instance, which is what the Department 
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of Defense means, will collaborate and coordinate with the military 
services in carrying out the public information activities of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Now, it applies particularly with respect to the joint use of facilities. 
We have radio anc dialevinnon equipment, desk space, and recording and 
motion picture devices. 

Mr. Fascetx. You will agree with me, I am sure, that from para- 
graph 4 you cannot draw any conclusion that you have direct control 
or authority over the military departments, not by virtue of that 
paragraph ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascetz. All right, sir. Let us move to paragraph 5, in which 
there is a specific delegation of authority to you, or to your office— 
that is: 


The Assistant Secretary of Defense, Legislative and Public Affairs, is hereby 
assigned and shall have the following responsibilities. 


This is your organic act, as far as you are concerned; is it not? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasce.u. Now, there is nothing in paragraph (a) that says that 
you shall have direct ‘control and author ity over the military services; 
is there? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascetz. All right, sir, how about paragraph (0), establishing 
under the direction of the Secretary of Defense, and in collaboration 
with the Secretaries of the military departments, all public informa- 
tion and public relations policies and procedures for the Department 
of Defense, including the military departments, and all other agencies 
thereof, and insuring the implementation of such policies. 

Now, how do you inter pret that paragraph ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, that my office has a responsibility for adopting 
policy with respect to public information activities. 

Mr. Fascetxi. For the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Ross. For the Department of Defense, which includes, in this 
instance, the three services, and—— 

Mr. Fascetx. But you will agree, won’t you, that there is a qualify- 
ing statement in that: paragr aph which says it shall be in collaboration 
with the service Secretaries ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. Which presumes if they don’t collaborate, that is as 
far as youcan go? In other words, there is nothing in that paragraph, 
in the assignment of duties to you, which says that the Secretaries 
or anyone under them in the services must collaborate ? 

Mr. Ross. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fascety. So, so ‘far, this isa purely voluntary coordinating pro- 
gram, and you are given the specific responsibility of trying to bring 
it about. 

Mr. Ross. Well, the Secretary of Defense in this instance has as- 
signed to me the responsibility for performing these functions, and 
in this instance in collaboration with the Secretary of the military 
department. 

Mr. Fascetx. All right, sir, is there any directive on this same sub- 
ject which goes specifically to the Secretaries of the militar y services 
other than the one of March 29, 1955 ? 
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Mr. Ross. I cannot recall one, sir. 

Mr. Fascetxi. Therefore, you are charged specifically with DOD 
policy, and you are charged specifically with the requirements under 
this directive of July 30, “19: 54, 5122.5, in implementing that policy in 
collaboration with the Secretaries of the military services / 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. Which is a polite way of saying, to my way of inter- 
pretation, and I could be wrong, that the military Services in the final 
analysis can do what they w ant to do. 

Mr. Ross. Well, no, sir; I don’t agree with you. 

Mr. Fascext. In other ‘words, you think I have phi aced an erroneous 
interpretation upon the assignment of your duties / 

Mr. Ross. No; I think you have possibly placed a wrong interpre- 
tation on the way they are carried out in our day-to-day operation, in 
conferring with, consulting with, collaborating with the Secretaries 
of the military departments. 

Mr. Fasceti. What you are telling me, then, is that the Secretaries 
of the military departments are actually collaborating ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; and if there is any instance where there is dis- 
agreement, it is certainly resolved by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Fascerz. But we are agreed at this point that there is no direc- 
tive which requires the Secretaries of the military services to do this / 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Mircnett. Then to get back to this March 29, 1955, memo- 
randum, that explains why they did not have to report in any way 
to you cone ierning Chie eatecnrnntones ? 

Mr. pe Weil, I dislike, Mr. Mitchell, arguing with your state- 
ment. I didn’t say that I had not been informed, I think I have 
pretty general knowledge as to what resulted from the issuance of 
this memorandum, and I have so stated to the chairman. 

Mr. Mircne ni. I wonder if we could request a written statement 
as to what the Secretaries reported to ithe Secretary of Defense con- 
cerning this directive of March 29, 1955 

Mr. Moss. Well, we will hold that in oe for the moment. We 
have some other information we would like to get. 

Do you know why it was felt desirable—spe: aking for the Secretary 
of Defense—to substitute civilian for military personnel in the in- 
formation offices of the three services ? 

Mr. Ross. I believe that it was thought that a civilian chief of public 
information for the three services might bring to the respective mili- 
tary departments a broader outlook, and not one that was so narrowly 
partisan. 

Mr. Moss. In each of these information offices in the services are 
there presently civilian personnel working with the military chiefs / 

Mr. Ross. I believe there are, sir. I cannot answer that positively. 

Mr. Moss. You indicated, I believe, that there are flag officers in 
all instances excepting the Marine Corps, and there you have a colonel. 

Mr. ALLEN. He is acting director; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. You indicated that the change had not been made as 
suggested by the Secretary because of the difficulty in recruiting 
civilians to fill the jobs / 

Mr. Ross. That is one of the principal reasons that has been given. 

Mr. Moss. I assume this woulkl be a civil-service classification / 
What would the rating be ? 
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Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; and I am not sure that I can answer that 
accurately. 7 

Mr. Moss. It would probably be a 15 or higher, would it not? 

Mr. Ross. Probably higher. 

Mr. Moss. Do you ‘know what efforts have been made by the service 
Secretaries to recruit ? 

Mr. Ross. I do know that a considerable number of individuals were 
interviewed by the Navy, and I believe a number were interviewed by 
Air Force, by the respective Secretaries. 1 know that to be a fact with 
respect to "Nav y: 

Mr. Moss. Well, we will have some questions for them. I think 
you indicated that the individual witnesses appearing on behalf of the 
military departments would be in position to answer these questions 
specifically ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetit. Might I inquire on that point ? 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceii. Mr. Ross, don’t you think it would be a lot better if 
we met this problem head on by just issuing a directive to the services 
in which, as a matter of actual direction, the information for release 
would have to be channeled to your oflice? I don’t want to put you 
personally on the spot with the question, but I am trying to be objec- 
tive from a procedural st: nana in trying to get the job done. The 
responsibility has been assigned to you. 

The way I read the present directives in the matter of process and 
wrocedure, I don’t see how you can carry out the responsibility that 
Sa been assigned to you. 

Mr. Ross. Mr. F ascell, if material is prepared for release, if it is 
in a service and it is thought that it is going to be released, or should 
be released, the services understand that it is mandatory that it be 
channeled to our office for review and clearance and release by the 
Secretary of Defense, by the Office-—— 

Mr. Fascer.. And this is without directive ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, that is covered, Mr. Fascell, in the directive of 
March 29, 

Mr. Fascetz. I thought we agreed a while ago that was no directive. 

Mr. Mircuen. I think you are referring to: ‘another one. 

Mr. Fascett. Oh, there is another directive ¢ 

Mr. Ross. That is covered in 2 or 3 places, I believe. 

Mr. Fascexiu. Is this the one you are talking about, 5230.9, dated 
March 29, 19554 (See exhibit I.) 

Mr. Ross. My papers are a little mixed up here. That is 5230.9. 

Mr. Fascetx. This sets forth a uniform policy and procedure for 
the review of manuscripts concerning military matters. prepared by 
military personnel and civilian employees for publication. 

Have you got it now so you can follow me? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetu. The next sentence says— 

It also prescribes guidance for the official clearance of speeches, press releases, 
photographic material, and other information. 

Now, do you interpret this directive as one which goes to the Secre- 
taries of the three Services ? 
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Mr. Mrrcnety. This directive, Mr. Fascell, is not directed to any- 


body. 

Mr. Fascetu. That is the reason I asked the question. 

Mr. Ross. Did you have a question, sir ? 

Mr. Fascetu. Yes; the question was whether or not you interpreted 
this directive as one directed to the Secretaries of the three Services. 

Mr. Ross. Oh, yes, sir; in fact to all individuals in the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Fascety. Why, then, is there no distribution of the directive ? 

Mr. Ross. Because it receives general distribution, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, if no distribution is indicated on the 
directive, itself, it is just distributed 

Mr. Ross. Throughout the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fascetu. Then if this is a direction to the Secretaries, it directs 
the review of manuscripts concerning military matters and prescribes 

idelines for the rest of this material. Am I correct in that—that 
is in the first paragraph ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceiy. Therefore, the guidelines are again in line with the 
“collaboration” of the prior directive, which of course has not been 
rescinded or modified in any respect. 5122.5 has not been modified, 
rescinded in any respect by 5230.9? It is in addition thereto; and they 
have to be read together ? 

Mr. Ross. And in addition, sir, it is an extension of the Forrestal 
directive which established in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
the Office of Public Information, and as I indicated yesterday, that 
memorandum dated March 17, 1949, stated : 

The Office of Public Information will be the sole agency for the National Mili- 
tary Establishment at the seat of Government for dissemination of information 
to media of public information, civic organization, and other civilian public 
bodies with the exception of the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Fascetxi. Now, you are telling me that that is a directive? 

Mr. Ross. It serves the purpose of a directive, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. It is actually a memorandum; is it not ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetx. In other words, it is no more than a policy statement / 

Mr. Ross. May I consult a moment with Mr. Niederlehner ? 

Mr. Fascexu. Yes. 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Niederlehner informs me that the practice of issuing 
directives was not in effect at that time, that all orders by the Secretary 
of Defense were issued by memorandum. 

Mr. Fascetxi. That is why in directive 5122.5 of July 30, 1954, ref- 
erence is made under A to the memorandum you have reference to 
now, Secretary of Defense memorandum “Creation of Office of Public 
Information For the National Military Establishment at the seat of 
Government, 17 March 1949.” 

Mr. Ross. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Fascexx. I understand-now from the legal interpretation by 
your General Counsel that as far as the Department of Defense is 
concerned, that memorandum actually has the force and legal effect 
of a Department of Defense directive as now issued ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. Then I would like to ask whether or not the military 
services so consider it ? 
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Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetn. Well, then, what is the meaning of paragraph 6 in 
the directive 5230.9 of March 29, 1955, which says that all personnel 
shall assume the responsibility for their speeches, articles, and in- 
formation releases being consistent with the national security and 
the policies and objectives of the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, that was put in there, sir, because it isn’t practical 
for many of the members of the military, who are on bases or out of 
the country, to submit manuscripts or speeches for review. 

Mr. Fasceti. Then what is the meaning of paragraph 5 which says 
it is requested that the Secretaries of military departments issue such 
supplementary guidelines implementing this directive as they con- 
sider necessary or appropriate to accomplish the purposes thereof ? 

Mr. Ross. I think that is probably self-explanatory, sir. The serv- 
ices, when they receive a directive of this nature, write their own 
implementing regulations for dissemination throughout the services. 

Mr. Fasceti. Then that leaves one big loophole, does it not, and 
that is if any inquiry for information is made to a service, and that 
information is refused, it never comes to your attention unless the 
would-be recipient brings the matter to your office? 

Mr. Ross. That would: be accurate, yes. 

Mr. Fasceitt. And am I correct, now, in understanding that you 
have the authority to override prior disapproval? An inquiry is 
made to a service for information, or for release of information. The 
service officer refuses it. The would-be recipient then comes to your 
office, and my question was, do you have the authority to override the 
disapproval ¢ 

Mr. Ross. I do not know that I have the authority to overrule the 
service. 

Mr. Fascetn. Can you order service to release the information ? 

Mr. Ross. I do not believe so, sir. 

Mr. Fascety. You will agree, then, that this is a very serious 
loophole ¢ 

Mr. Ross. No, sir, because my office could make a recommendation 
to the service that certain action be taken with respect to it. 

Mr. Fascetu. But it would be up to them to decide whether or not 
they want to carry it out. 

Mr. Ross. But if they did not, sir, I might take it upon myself to 
ask the Secretary of Defense to so order. 

Mr. Fascetn. Well, that is another way of saying the same thing. 
Can the Secretary of Defense order the service to release the informa- 
tion in the event of a disapproval ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetn. Has that ever been done to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Ross. I have no knowledge of it, sir. 

Mr. Fasceii. Do you think it ought to be done? 

Mr. Ross. Well, if the Secretary should—it is a hypothetical ques- 
tion—if such an occasion should arise and the Secretary determined 
that it ought to be done, he would do it. He has the authority, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Well, I wanted to get into some cases but at the moment 
I find I am completely confused. 

Mr. Ross. I’m sorry. 
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Mr. Moss. Because we have explained away, in my judgment, all 
of your authority. We first spread it on the record, and we have now 
explained it away. 

There must be some definite authority delegated to you in your 
‘apacity as Head of the Office of Legislative and Public Affairs, and 
that must be a final authority and a final responsibility—final, except 
as the Secretary himself might act to override you. 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Now, do you have the responsibility of formulating pol- 
icies for the military departments in the field of public information / 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Is that an absolute authority, subject only to the deci- 
sions of the Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Then you can overrule, subject only to the Secretary 
himself overruling your decision ? 

Mr. Ross. On policy, sir. 

Mr. Moss, It isn’t necessary that he ratify your decision, but only 
that he overrule it if he disagrees with you? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. I think at this point the record would bear me out that 
we have created a picture of complete confusion, and I think it is 
important that now we get back to carefully clarifying exactly what 
your authority is. 

Do you have responsibility for formulating policies which will 
govern in the release of information in the field, or in the many 
military establishments around the country ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. You do have that authority ? 

Mr. Ross. The broad guidelines policy; yes. 

Mr. Moss. Take an instance that occurred in my office yesterday. 
[ had a complaint from a businessman in my community that after 
bidding on a contract, and being assurred that he was low bidder, he 
was not awarded the contract. He contacted my office and said that 
he would like to know why. 

I contacted this particular military installation, and after consider- 
able difficulty I was given an explanation. At first it was denied me. 
Had the denial stood, I could have come to you, and you could have 
overruled in that area of information, or you could do the same thing 
for a reporter, is that a correct statement of your authority ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Yes, subject——— 

Mr. Moss. Subject only to the limitations imposed by the Secretary 
himself ? 

Mr. Ross. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. I think we now have a clearer picture of the authority 
you hold and the responsibilities of your office. 

Mr. Fascetz. Mr. Chairman, you might have, but now you have 
got me confused. 

Mr. Moss. Well, we do not want to leave anyone confused. 

Mr. Fascriu. Let me try to clear up this point. I didn’t understand 
you had any authority outside the seat of Government. 

Mr. Ross. For making policy, sir. 

Mr. Moss. He is responsible for policy throughout the services, act- 
ing as the agent of the Secretary. 
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Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. And under a delegation of authority from the Secretary, 
in the seat of Government you must approve the release, but you do 
not necessarily pass judgment upon each request. It is only when 
the services have determined that something can be released that it 
comes to your attention, automatically. 

Mr. Ross. It if involves military personnel. 

Mr. Moss. Well, now, if it involves military information ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, military information, too, sir, if it originates in 
the service, yes. 

Mr. Moss. Well, the authority is there, the responsibility is there 
in the Office of Security Review; is it not ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. In what circumstances would you not have the author- 
ity or the responsibility? Yours is absolute, in the seat of Govern- 
ment, for the release of information ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. And you lay down the policies which are followed in the 
field ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceiti. Now, wait a minute, outside the seat of Government? 

Mr. Ross. Well, Mr. Fascell, my office establishes policy with re- 
spect to public information activities for the entire Department of 
Defense which includes installations- 

Mr. Fasceny. Inside and outside the seat of Government you estab- 
lish policy ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceiit. Now where do we go from there / 

Mr. Ross. Well, the services implement that policy as established 
by the Department of Defense with regulations of their own, and 
they see that the policy is carried out. 

Mr. Fascenx. Allright, sir. 

Now, you exercise approval on the release of any information de- 
veloped at the seat of government / 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceii. But information that is released outside of the seat 
of Government you do not have any control over, right ¢ 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Fasceiti. Well, that is what I thought, and that is what I 
wanted to straighten out. 

Mr. Ross. We do not have any physical control over it, sir. 

Mr. Fascer.. In other words, if the service has an installation 
which is outside of the seat of Government, from which a release 
of information is made, you have no control over the release of that 
information ? 

Mr. Ross. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Moss. So long as it is consistent with the policy which has 
been established by your office. 

Mr. Ross. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fascetn. Which means, as a matter of fact, that it does not 
even go through the Office of Security Review, right ? 

Mr. Ross. Unless it is a prepared document of some nature which 
has an overriding national interest. 
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Mr. Fasceti. But if it is just a release of information, let’s say 
in the way of an interview to the press, you have no control over that 
at all. 

Mr. Ross. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fasceux. So it would be entirely possible—for example in the 
field of guided missiles, since those installations are entirely outside 
the seat of Government—for all types of information to be released 
without passing through the Office of Security Review; isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Ross. I’m afraid I am going to help confuse you more, sir— 
not in the area of guided missiles, by directive. 

Mr. Fascett. Do you mean that all these releases I have seen on 
guided missiles over many months have received the approval of 
your Office ? 

Mr. Ross. If they have been official releases, yes, official releases 
out of the Military Establishment—theoretically, anyway, sir, be- 
cause by directive the services have been advised that there should 
be no information with respect to guided missiles released unless 
cleared by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Fascetu. So in that field you do have jurisdiction outside of 
the seat of Government ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascewu. Is there any other exception to this very general and 
flexible rule? 

Mr. Ross. It applies to all photographs of new weapons, new im- 
plements of war, and new aircraft. It applies to any weapons in the 
nuclear field. 

Mr. Fascetx. It applies to anything you can actually get a look at 
it for the first time; is that it ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, it applies in these particular fields that I have 
outlined to you, sir. 

Mr. Mircneny. Mr. Chairman, at this time I believe it is appro- 
priate to bring up a specific case. 

Following the Executive Order 10501, which was issued in No- 
vember 1953, the Army, after some delay for reclassification, issued 
an order automatically declassifying all data still labeled “Restricted.” 

When a wire service reporter discovered this order, and also dis- 
covered that four Pacific area battle plans, which included part of 
General MacArthur’s views on the need for Soviet participation in 
the Pacific War, were classified “Restricted,” several press representa- 
tives sought to obtain this automatically declassified data. 

They were told by Army authorities that although the four items 
were no longer classified, release would depend on whether the infor- 
mation constituted a constructive contribution. 

This information was withheld by the Defense Department until 
the White House intervened to the extent of releasing “relevant” 
documents on MacArthur’s recommendations. 

So far as it is known from the committee’s investigations, no re- 
porter has yet been granted complete access to MacArthur’s original 
recommendations. 

In October of 1955, the Army did release a historical compilation 
of documents which included MacArthur’s recommendations. Army 
Historian R. A. Winnacker, who prepared the released report, has 
told Mr. Archibald of this subcommittee’s staff that all of General 
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MacArthur’s papers on Russian entry into the Pacific war were in- 
cluded in the compilation, but since no outside source has ever been 
given access—and that includes Mr. Archibald—to the complete files, 
the public is left to take Dr. Winnacker’s word for it. 

Now, this compilation, Mr. Chairman, was reported in a newspaper 
story headlined “MacArthur Held Soviet Aid Essential To Beat 
Japan, U. S. Documents Declare. A Sequel to Yalta. Report Cites 
General Agreement of Military Chiefs on War Aim.” 

This was an article by Anthony Leviero, of the New York Times, 
datelined Washington, October 19, 1955. 

The controversay began 6 months earlier with an article in the New 
York Times entitled “Army Tightens Security on MacArthur Yalta 
Data,” also by Mr. Anthony Leviero, datelined Washington, April 
1, 1955. 

"Mr. Ross, you were Assistant Secretary of Defense at that time; 
weren’t you ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Mircuett. Why did the Army reclassify these MacArthur 
papers only when they were requested by the press? 

Mr. Ross. It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that the Execu- 
tive Order 10501 eliminated the classification of “Restricted.” These 
documents were so classified. Also, the Secretary of Defense’s direc- 
tive implementing Executive Order 10501 authorized the military 
departments to review all documents classified as “Restricted.” 

ow, there were thousands of them. The services did not have the 
manpower, or the time to go through all of the documents and to 
reclassify them. At the time of the request, these documents re- 
quested were marked “Restricted.” They had not been upgraded and 
reclassified. 

I believe the reporter was permitted to look at these documents, but 
when he requested them, the Army people then consulted with others 
in the Department of the Army and determined that to release all of 
these documents would be a serious violation of our security in that 
they would divulge war methods and war plans and war operations, 
and therefore they were subsequently reclassified. 

Mr. Mircuett. This was 10 years after World War II. 

Mr. Moss. You would not agree with the statement, then, that the 
reporters were told by Army authorities that although the four items 
were no longer classified, release would depend on whether the infor- 
mation constituted a constructive contribution ? 

Mr. Ross. I have never heard such an allegation made heretofore. 

Mr. Fascetz. What is the classification on those documents, now? 
an Ross. I understand “Confidential—modified handling author- 
ized. 

Mr. Fasceru. That isa new one. I have heard of a lot of them and 
I never heard of that one. 

Mr. Moss. I haven’t heard of that one, either, and I have heard some 
prizes. 

That is classified “Modified authorized handling?” 

Mr. Ross. The Executive Order 10501, in section 14, Mr. Chairman, 
states as follows: 

Combat operations. The provisions of this order with regard to dissemination, 
transmission, or safekeeping of classified defense information or material may 


be so modified in connection with combat or combat-related operations as the 
Secretary of Defense may by regulations prescribe. 
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Mr. Mircneti. Yes; I am aware of that. That pertains to combat 
operations or maneuvers, today, not in 1945. 

Mr. Ross. If that is yeur interpretation, I won’t argue with you. 

Mr. Mrrcnext. I think that is the only interpretation intended by 
this Executive order, because it practically states that, if you would 
reread it. 

Mr. Fasceii. These are classified as “Confidential—modified han- 
dling ?” 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceti. That means the third girl from the right at the fourth 
desk with a green dress, only, or what does it mean ? 

Mr. Ross. It differs from “Confidential” so as to provide a better 
means of handling them. Such documents are distributed freely 
throughout the military commands. 

Mr. Fasce.x. In other words, all the military have the use of these 
documents, but nobody else ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, the people having a need to have them, or a need 
to know, have them in the military. 

Mr. Fascett. You mean that “Confidential—modified handling 
authorized” means that anybody in the military who has a need to 
know has a right to the use of these documents, but nobody else ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceiyi. Now, is this by regulations authorized in that Execu- 
tive order? 

Mr. Ross. The Executive order provides that the Secretary of 
Defense can issue such a regulation. 

Mr. Fasceti. That is what I am getting at. Has it actually been 
issued ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. It is directive No. 5200.7, a copy of which I 
believe was supplied your committee. (See exhibit V.) 

Mr. Fascrit. And that sets up the classification ane policy regard- 
ing “Confidential—modified handling authorized” 

Mr. Mircette. Did the Executive order in any wi Ly give the Defense 
Department the right to coin new phrases, or new terms in connection 
with their reguiations ? 

Mr. Ross. One I believe I have just read, sir. 

Mr. Mircuent.. That is in the Executive order, but what about 
“Air Force Eyes Only”? 

Mr. Ross. I am sure Executive Order 10501 doesn’t authorize such 
a classification. 

Mr. Mirenett. What about “Official Use Only”? 

Mr. Ross. Nor does it authorize “For Official Use Only.” 

Mr. Mrrenett. What about “Private (official) communication” ? 

Mr. Ross. The answer is “No.” 

Mr. Mrrcner.t. Then you state now for the record there is no 
regulation based on Executive Order 10501 that permits the use of 
terms other than those specified in the Executive order? 

Mr. Ross. For the purposes of classifying information, that is 
right, sir. 

Mr. Mircueti. Who wrote this Executive order ? 

Mr. Ross. It is the President’s Executive order. 

Mr. Mircuety. Did the Department of Defense prepare this Execu- 
tive order, do you know ? 

Mr. Ross. I have no knowledge, sir. 
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Mr. Moss. Now, just a moment. It seems to me that the Executive 
order was drafted by the President to bring about a freeing up of 
information. As I recall, there was considerable discussion at the 
time that this would make more information available than had been 
available under the old Truman order. 

Now, under the Truman order, the “Restricted” category was not 
to cover information in the field of national security, was it / 

Mr. Ross. I cannot speak to that, sir. I am not familiar enough 
with the former “Restricted” category. 

Mr. Moss. This would appear, now—this “Confidential—modified 
handling authorized”—to be more restrictive than the old “Restricted” 
classification, would it not? What clearance is required on it? 

Mr. Ross. Would you speak as to that, Mr. Niederlehner ? 

Mr. Niepertenner. There is no distinction between “Confidential” 
and “Confidential—modified handling authorized,” within the mean- 
ing of the Executive order, or the Department of Defense directive 
relating to it, except the restrictions with respect to physical transmis- 
sion and safeguarding. 

A combat unit out in the field cannot have a three-tumbler lock safe 
out on a command post, but they may have to have some classified in- 
formation relating to the operation. Therefore, the requirements 
with respect to safeguarding and transmission of information which 
are generally applic: able to “Confidential” are not made : applicable to 
this | type of information which is used by combat units in the field; 
but to answer your question specifically, the term “Confidential—modi- 
fied handling authorized” is not a substitute for the old “Restricted” 

category. 

Mr. Moss. It is not a substitute ? 

Mr. NiepeRLEHNER. It is a type of “Confidential.” 

Mr. Moss. Is it a tighter classification than the old “Restricted” 
category ¢ 

Mr. NrepERLEHNER. Yes; it is, in the sense that “Confidential” also 
was a higher classification than “Restricted,” under the old system. 

Mr. Moss. So in this particular type of information, the order rather 
than freeing information has actually resulted in a higher classifica- 
tion on information? Isn’t that what developed here ? 

Mr. NrepERLEHNER. a you assume that some of this material would 
have been classified as “Restricted” which is now “Confidential,’ 
then the order had the effect of upgrading from “Restricted” to “Con- 
fidential” and, of course, the Secretary of Defense directive to imple- 
ment 10501 pepeienly provides for that. 

In other words, it was recognized that when you abolished the 
“Restricted” po cau there might be some types of information 
within that category which would merit a reclassification, among 
the three categories prescribed in 10501. 

Mr. Moss. Now, tor the record here, you had a lot of information 
classified as “Restricted” which automatically was declassified when 
the order was issued. Has it all been reclassified ? 

Mr. Ross. I don’t think that is exactly accurate, Mr. Chairman. 
The classification of “Restricted” was abolished. 

Mr. Moss. Then you had to either—— 

Mr. Ross. Upgrade it or declassify it. 

Mr. Moss. Was any of it declassified / 
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Mr. Ross. I would say much of it. I have no personal knowledge 
of it. I would assume that much of it was declassified. 

Mr. Moss. The practical effect of the order would be to upgrade 
rather than to release the information ¢ 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; I would say the opposite. I would assume much 
of that stamped “Restricted” would be declassified. 

Mr. Moss. I think we want to go further into this. I would like 
to know just what happened at that point, whether we upgraded 
most of it, or released it. 

Now, on the particular item under discussion, the plans or the 
comments of MacArthur, whatever they happened to be, they were 
classified as “Confidential—modified headline authorized”? Are 
they then automatically reviewed, on an annual basis? 

Mr. Ross. Well, in the sequence of events, there was a question as 
to what the Defense Department would do with respect to releasing 
information, documents or other information, pertaining to the 
MacArthur question, at the time. 

Mr. Moss. They are not available for historians, or writers who 
might be interested in research in this particular area of information ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, if you are addressing the question to those four 
specific documents 

Mr. Moss. I am. 

Mr. Ross. Those are not. 

Mr. Moss. Do you have any opinion as to when they might be? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; I don’t have any opinion. The Army reported 
that to release these would divulge war plans and war methods, and 
operations, and I think there is some relation in that to “combat 
related.” 

Mr. Mircnetyi. Of World War II. 

Mr. Ross. That is obvious, sir. 

Mr. Mircnetu. Therefore, the refusal of the Army today to make 
these documents available is solely in connection with ebikiat opera- 
tions; is that correct, Mr. Ross? 

Mr. Ross. I have stated twice, Mr. Mitchell, that they did not release 
them because they stated that to do so would divulge war plans, or 
war methods, or war operations. 

Mr. Mircuety. They stated that, Mr. Ross? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mircueti. Who, other than they, can discover today whether 
the documents did have a direct bearing on combat operations ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, they are subject to review by the Secretary of De- 
fense, or the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Moss. Who actually classified them, or reclassified them ? 

Mr. Ross. Army, I understand, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Army ? 

Mr. Ross. Imean the Army people. I don’t know who has the physi- 
cal control of them at the moment, whether it was personnel in the 
Office of Public Information—I believe that is a fact, I believe that 
is the case. 

Mr. Mrrcneu. But, as you just stated, these documents are subject 
to review by your office, if you see fit to do it? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Then it is your position that the responsiblity for re- 
classifying and for the handling of this was entirely with the Army? 
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Mr. Ross. They were referred to the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Moss. But were they classified by the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense ? 

Mr. Ross. I believe they were classified before they came up to the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, but the determination was made 
not to release them on the grounds given by the Army. Instead, it 
was decided that pertinent excerpts from all the documents pertaining 
to the McArthur question would be culled out of these documents, 
and released, and that was done. 

Mr. Moss. Now, I just want to have this straight. Even though it 
was determined that certain information would be excerpted and made 
available, the classification was placed there by the Department of the 
Army and not the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Then we will question more specifically the classifying 
of these when we have the Department of the Army before us. 

Mr. Fascexyu. I would like to ask a question. 

Did this matter go through the Office of Security Review under the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Legislative and Public Affairs? 

Mr. Ross. The entire matter? 

Mr. Fascetn. The question of whether or not the MacArthur 
papers should be released? Did that go through your office, or 
didn’t it? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. It went through the Office of Security Review ? 

Mr. Ross. The final document prepared for release was submitted 
to the Office of Security Review. 

Mr. Fascett. You mean the culled history by Dr. Winnaker? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. That is not what I am asking you about. I am 
asking whether or not the request at the time of the reclassification of 
these MacArthur papers came through the Office of Security Review? 

Mr. Ross. I don’t believe that the Office of Security Review was 
called upon to pass upon the question as to whether these four docu- 
ments should be reclassified or whether they shouldn’t be. 

Mr. Fasceti. Were they called upon to decide whether or not they 
should be released pursuant to the request that had been made of the 
Army? 

Mr. Ross. They have gone through the office, sir. If they had been 
called upon for such a decision, they would have brought them up to 
higher authority. 

{r. Fascety. As a matter of fact, what actually happened was that 
the Army decided not to release it, and then the matter went straight 
to the Secretary of Defense; did it not? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetit. When was the order entered removing the classifica- 
tion “Restricted” ? 

Mr. Mitchell. November 1953. 

Mr. Fascett. And when was the request made of the Army to 
release the MacArthur papers? 

Mr. Ross. April 1, 1955. 

Mr. Fasceru. The directive on “Confidential—modified handling 
authorized” was issue July 15, 1954, and the reclassification of the 
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MacArthur papers became effective when? At or about the time the 
request for release was made ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Yes, of these documents in question. 

Mr. Fasceu.. Is it fair to assume, therefore, that none of the docu- 
ments under the classification “Restricted,’ which was removed in 
1953, were ever reviewed with respect to either upgrading them or 
releasing them ? 

Mr. Ross. I think it is reasonable to assume that many have been 
reviewed. 

Mr. Fasceut. Is it reasonable to assume that no question of upgrad- 
ing a document will arise until a request is made for its release, at 
which time a determination will be made as to whether it should be 
reclassified ? 

Mr. Ross. I wouldn’t go that far, sir, as to say that no document 
will be reviewed until a request is made. I think it would be reason- 
able to assume that there would be many documents which would 
not be reviewed until a request is made. 

Mr. Fasceit. As a matter of practical operation, that is the only 
way they are reviewed, isn’t it? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; because the three services have been ordered to 
review such documents. It is just a question of manpower and time. 

Mr. Mircnetu. When, annually ? 

Mr. Ross. As a continuing operation. 

Mr. Fasceitu. But this is not a matter which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of your office, as I understand it ? 

Mr. Ross. Not the reviewing or reclassification, no. 

Mr. Fascett. That is Strictly up to the service ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Fascreii. Now, if the service decides to reclassify any of these 
documents on review, is that decision reviewable by your office? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascety. That is all I have. 

Mr. Mircnerz. Who actually classified these documents, do you 
know ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Mircuet.. Does your office now have the authority to review 
these documents and possibly downgrade them / 

Mr. Ross. Acting for the Secretary of Defense ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetn. Is anything being done now to review the classification 
of World War II documents with the idea of making the information 
available ? 

Mr. Ross. That, sir, is a continuing operation, but, as I explained 
here the other day, we are anticipating establishing a panel in the 
Department of Defense for the purpose of reviewing this question of 
declassification and release of historical documents. 

Mr. Fasceiy. But that hasn’t been firmed up yet? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Mircuet. That is a little different slant than what I received 
yesterday when the statement was given by Mr. Ross. I thought the 
panel was in existence at the present time. 

Mr. Chairman, Dr. R. A. Winnacker, the man who handled the 
compilation and release of General MacArthur’s papers on entry of 
Russia into the Pacific war, says the problem of declassification is 
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mechanically insurmountable. He estimates there are 100,000 file 
drawers full of various militarily classified documents from World 
War II. ‘To survey these for declassification incre take many years, 
much money, and more qualified experts than are available. 

Instead, he is working on increased access to the ¢ lassified documents. 
The various services use different criteria to permit historians, writers, 
or other interested persons to use classified doc uments, even those from 
World War II. Dr. Winnacker says that the Defense Department is 
working on a uniform access plan, and that Mr. Ross is interested and 
in favor of this program. 

Could you explain to the subeommittee, Mr. Ross, who is to create 
this study panel and how it is to operate, if you have it in mind? 

Mr. Ross. Well, the panel will be created by the Secretary of De- 
fense on my recommendation. 

Mr. Mrrcne.t. And it will operate across the board in the Military 
Establishment ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcnett. What is your thought as to the members of this 
panel? Will they be Government employees / 

Mr. Ross. It would include representatives from the services and 
from the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Mircie st. Will it include any outside people, such as reporters, 
historians, teachers ¢ 

Mr. Ross. I can’t answer that ¢ a sir, because I haven’t 
had an opportunity to go into all of the facets of the problem. I have 
been a little busy for the last 4 or 5 days. 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Ross, do you agree that it might be mechanically 
impossible to review the 100,000 file drawers to determine whether or 
not the information should be made available ? 

Mr. Ross. I think it presents quite a problem, sir. I don’t know that 
it is impossible; it may be that we can work out something where it 
will not be required that they all be reviewed. 

Mr. Fasce.. In other words, that boils down to the practical oper 
ation of this plan which is that if a request is made for certain infor- 
mation somebody will review it to determine whether ro not it shou!d 
be made available ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetit. And that is practically what the operation is now, 
and has been for some time ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. Well, isn’t it then fair to state that once a classifica 
tion gets on documents they fill up so fast that it is almost impossible 
to make the information available, except on a request for a review 
basis / 

Mr. Ross. With a great number of documents, that is true, yes. 
Mr. Fascetx. Isn’t it also fair to say, then, that unless you ki 
exactly what you want, it would be almost impossible to get t! 

information ¢ 

Mr. Ross. With respect to many documents, that would be tru 

Mr. Fasceitx. Therefore, isn’t it also fair to say that perhaps we 
ought to interest ourselves in making the information available as 
much as possible to start with, so that we don’t have this buildup 
of classified documents which presents the problem we have jusi 
discussed ¢ 
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Mr. Ross. Well, insofar as it is not inconsistent with protecting the 
national security, we try to do that now, sir. 

Mr. Fasceuu. In view of the present operational procedure for 
release of information from classified documents, in view of the fact 
that an individual has the personal responsibility if he releases in- 
formation improperly, and in view of the fact that there is always 
the paramount question as to whether or not he has injured the na- 
tional security by such release, don’t you create an atmosphere where- 
by everybody from top to bottom says: “First, we shall classify, and 
then if there develops a great overriding reason for release of the 
information, it eventually, some time, will get released?” 

Mr. Ross. I don’t think that applies wholly. 

Mr. Fasce.t. Well, as an individual, do you agree with me it would 
be a lot safer to classify than not to classify ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. I think documents should be classified only 
if classification is warranted. 

Mr. Fasceuu. I agree with that, I agree with you thoroughly, but 
that is not what I asked you. As an individual Bes with respon- 
sibility on the release of information affecting national security, don’t 
you think that the overriding view of that individual is that the safest 
course to follow is to classify the information ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Not unless it is warranted, sir. 

Mr. Fascetx. I understand that, but there would never be any pres- 
sure warranting release unless at the time there was pending a specific 
request for release of the information; is that not true? 

Mr. Ross. If it was classified it might not be released until a specific 
request. 

Mr. Fascetu. I understand that, but what I am getting at is, if you 
by yourself are making the decision as to whether or not the informa- 
tion should be classified and there is no request for release of the in- 
formation at that particular time, wouldn’t it be perfectly normal to 
go ahead and classify the information if it had anything to do with 
the military, and then take up the question at some later date, if and 
when a request was made, as to whether or not it was properly 
classified ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. The Executive Order 10501 sets forth, and the 
Secretary of Defense’s implementing directive sets forth, specific 
guidelines under which documents may be classified. 

Mr. Fascetu. But is there any penalty for overclassifying a docu- 
ment ? 

Mr. NreperRLEHNER. No, there is not. 

Mr. Fascetx. Is there any penalty for underclassifying a document, 
or releasing it? 

Mr. NrepERLEHNER. Well, conceivably if you had release of infor- 
mation relating to the national security which would come within the 
purview of the Espionage Act, you could say there would be a penalty. 

Mr. Fasceti. You could get in a whale of a lot of trouble if you 
improperly released information. 

Mr. NrepeRLEHNER. Yes, but the intent you would have to establish 
with respect to an offense under the Espionage Act 

Mr. Fascetit. You might not be tried for sedition, but you sure 
might get fired real quick. 

Mr. NreperteHner. You might get fired, theoretically, for over- 
classifying, too. 
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Mr. Moss. Do you know of any instance? 

Mr. NreperteHner. I know of no instance in either direction. I 
know of cases where people have been convicted—I mean the recent 
Peterson case, for inet which was not a case of classification, but 
actual giving out of information. 

Mr. Mitcueui. But that is giving out information, that is not 
classification. 

Mr. NreperLteHNeER. I know of no instance. 

Mr. Mircue.i. We took up this morning an instance of release of 
classified documents, and that is why we were interested in what 
investigation Secretary Wilson has conducted, since he said it would 
be done in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. NIepERLEHNER. When you classify information you run across a 
great deal of problems with respect to storing and transmitting it. 
You have to sign receipts, and you have to put it away at night, and 
everything else. 

Now, this is a very ee factor, and I can testify, as a matter of 
personal experience, that when you make a decision that you are going 
to stamp the document, you have to take that into account, because it 
is going to be trouble to handle from there on in, so that there is a 
countervailing factor involved in this question of classification. 

Now, in addition to that, there are other areas where you can avoid 
classification. For example, in Mr. Ross’ legislative area there is a 
rule which has been prescribed for all Department personnel handling 
or submitting legislative program items, that they will not submit 
classified information in support of legislative items. 

Before the rule was issued there was classified information some- 
times sent up to the Office of the Secretary of Defense, in support 
of legislative items. After the rule was announced no further classi- 
fied information was ever submitted in relation to legislative items, but 
it hasn’t, apparently, handicapped the handling of a legislative pro- 
gram, so that aside from the first practical force which I suggested, 
the second example is a situation in which classified information has 
been entirely eliminated, and the program has continued to function 
quite well. 

Mr. Moss. Let me understand you correctly. You no longer submit 
classified information in support of legislative proposals ? 

Mr. Nrepertenner. When you submit a proposal for legislation, 
and it is submitted for review to the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
it is submitted in a nonclassified form, a form in which the program 
item will be submitted in a nonclassified letter to the Speaker of the 
House, or the President of the Senate, together with the backup mate- 
rial. I don’t mean to imply that you would not, under certain circum- 
stances, offer in executive session classified testimony to the committee, 
if that were necessary. 

The point is that the legislative item as submitted to the Speaker 
of the House and to the President of the Senate is in a nonclassified 
form together with its backup material. 

Mr. Moss. And the backup material cannot have any classified 
information in it ? 

Mr. NrepERLEHNER. That is correct. 

Mr. Moss. Well, I would say on that, then, that 1 of 2 things must 
be operative: Either classified material couldn’t be too important to 
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a legislative proposal if you could support it without the classifics 
tion information, or the legislative proposals are just not being very 
well supported by fact. You have well over 100,000 drawers of ‘infor- 
mation which you must have classified because it had a bearing on 
national security, or because it might embarrass an individual in the 
service. 

We will discuss that later in the hearings. There are any number 
of reasons, but certainly some of it must have a direct bearing on 
items upon which Congress is required to pass judgment, in appro- 
priations and authorizations, and yet you are submitting none of that 
material. 

Mr. NreperLteHNer. That is not what I said. 

Mr. Ross. May I clarify that? In the transmission and in the 
process of coordinating legislative proposals within the Department, 
as Mr. Niederlehner has said, there is no classified material attached 
to the legislative proposal or the letter justifying the proposal when 
it is transmitted to the Congress. 

Mr. Moss. Justifying, or a letter merely stating the proposal? 
You justify it before a committee. 

Mr. Ross. Well, it is briefly justified in the letter of transmittal, too, 
but when it comes before a committee there in every instance, if it 
requires it, much classified information is given % the committee. 

Mr. Moss. Well, a question was asked by Mr. Fascell on this great 
volume of classified material you have. Do you see any danger in the 
continued employment of broad areas of classification and in the 
building up of tremendous volumes of records and documents? We 
have been told here today you have 100,000 file drawers in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Fascetn. That is just World War IT. 

Mr. Mrrcnei. And I believe it is just historical documents. 

Mr. Moss. And I imagine the Atomic Energy Commission could 
match you, drawer for drawer, 

Mr. Ross. They haven’t been in existence as long as the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Moss. Oh; but they are very diligent and remarkably resource- 
ful. They have had a lot of money, and undoubtedly they have classi- 
fied as diligently as anyone else. 

What are we going to do with all of this?) Are we actually achiev- 
ing anything in this classification except a lot of confusion and with- 
holding from our own people of mformation which might be 
important ? 

Isn’t it possible that we would have far more effective security if 
we classified on a more carefully selected basis, and actually managed 
the documents and material we have in the interest. of national 
security ! ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Well, we believe that that is the basis upon which they 
are being classified today. 

Mr. Moss. But you will admit, Mr. Ross—I am confident that you 
will, as you appear to be a very reasonable person—that if you decided 
to go through these 100,000 file drawers and declassify, you would 
have a very difficult time getting sufficient appropriations from 
Congress. 
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Mr. Ross. That is one of the objectives that we are thinking of in 
establishing this panel, to review this question of what we shall do 
about this great number of historical documents that we have. 

Mr. Moss. Don’t you think perhaps it might be well for the Con- 
gress, through an appropriate committee, to undertake a careful re- 
view, with the possibility of drafting more effective guidelines; 
substituting statute for Executive orders; laying down ‘the cuide- 
lines on classifying of information ¢ 

Mr. Ross. I would have to say, I think, that the guidelines for the 
classifying of information that are in existence today are believed to 
be adequate. 

Mr. Moss. Well, these aren’t just ordinary file drawers. If it is 
classified information there are certain requirements of sec sity in 
the handling and storage of that infor mation, aren’t there, that have 
to be met ? 

Mr. Ross. According to the classification. 

Mr. Moss. It is very expensive when you get into that volume of 
material. 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. The cost on this scramble for security through secrecy 

can become extremely heavy over a period of years, can’t it / 

Mr. Ross. Beg pardon, sir ? 

Mr. Moss. Just the cost of housekee ping, of keeping up this mate- 
rial without attempting to declassify, just keeping custody of it can 
be very costly. 

Mr. Ross. Very costly; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Do you have any idea how much ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Do you think it is possible to develop some figures on 
the cost of keeping these records ? 

Mr. Ross. I think it would be almost an impossibility. It would 
be a guess on anybody’s part. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. Does the comptroller’s office maintain any figures 
on the cost of storage / 

Mr. Ross. I doubt it. 

Mr. Fasce.tn. Current classified information is stored in the Penta- 
gon in the various offices ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, it is stored, sir—it is a little difficult for me to 
answer that question, but wherever it is in being. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, it is stored all over the country. 

Mr. Mircuets. All over the world. 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. Now, what determines when information moves out 
of a current status to an inactive status under the same classification ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, existing directives require that the services conduct 
a continuing review of classified material with a view to dec): assify- 
ing it, 

Mr. Fascetu. So that means that every now and then they shift 
the material from a current status to someplace else ? 

Mr. Ross. Or declassify it. 

Mr. Fascett. Now, where does the classified information vo from 
the current point, for storage? 
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Mr. Ross. I can’t answer that, sir. I don’t know where we have 
storage facilities. 

Mr. Moss. I think I will ask that some member of the staff be as- 
signed, either of the subcommittee or of the full committee, to work 
with the Department of Defense and see if we can develop some facts 
on this matter of cost and space required. 

Mr. Fascen. I wasn’t thinking of it from the standpoint of the 
cost of space. I was thinking of it from the standpoint of declassi- 
fication and accessibility. If this material is classified back to the 
Revolutionary War, we will never get around to declassifying it. 
It would be impossible. 

Mr. Moss. I was going to ask if you have any knowledge as to 
whether we still have classified information from World War I? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; I have no personal knowledge. 

Mr. Moss. I know the hearings with the Civil Service Commission 
developed the fact that certain personnel records from World War I 
were classified. 

Mr. Ross. I can make an educated guess and be fairly certain that 
we do have a number of classified documents from World War I. 

Mr. Mircuetn. And the Spanish War? 

Mr. Ross. Possibly. If the documents would divulge war plans, 
and war operations which the services considered would violate 
security, I am sure they are still classified. 

Mr. Mirenet.. You will recall that we had before the committee 
a group of scientists and distinguished writers in the scientific field, 
and at that time we discussed section 4 (a) of Executive Order 
10501, which states as follows: 

Automatic changes. To the fullest extent practicable the classifying authority 
shall indicate on the material (except telegrams) at the time of original classi- 
fication that after a specified event or date, or upon removal of classified enclos- 
ures, the material will be downgraded or declassified. 

In accordance with the chairman’s instructions, the staff of the 
subcommittee has made a sample survey of the Defense Department, 
and it indicates that this requirement is honored more in the breach 
than in the observance. 

For instance, the Library of Congress, which catalogs classified 
technical documents for the Armed Services Technical Information 
Agency states that of 200 classified documents checked, not one con- 
tained a declassification or downgrading notation. 

We have received an official letter addressed to Congressman Moss, 
dated the 6th of July 1956, which reads as follows: 

Mr. William Fairfield of your staff requested that we examine a sampling 
of classified reports in connection with section 4, paragraph (a), of Executive 
Order 10501 dated December 15, 1953, which states that “To the fullest possible 
extent practicable, the classifying authority shall indicate on the material (except 
telegrams) at the time of original classification that after a specified event or 
date, or upon removal of classified enclosures, the material will be downgraded 
or declassified.” 

We have examined a sampling of 200 classified technical reports representing 
issuances of the Army, Air Force, and Navy received by this center and published 
subsequent to the date of Executive Order 10501. None of these documents carry 
a statement of downgrading or classification as described in the Executive order. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert 8. Bray, 
Chief, Technical Information Division, 
Library of Congress. 
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In addition, the staff studied practices in other branches of the 
Defense Department, and at one time Air Force officers noted on each 
paragraph or each section of a document whether or not it was classi- 
fied. The Air Force still does this for documents sent to Congress 
or other agencies, but for internal documents, and documents studied 
by scientists or research experts, there still is a blanket classification. 

The Army, on the other hand, has a regulation, AR 380-5A, requir- 
ing the originator of the classification to stamp on the document the 
date or event after which the document can be downgraded or declassi- 
fied. He must also state which sections can be unclassified when 
separated from an initial document. If he considers either of these 
tasks impossible, he is required to state that he cannot determine what 
sections can be declassified, or that he cannot determine a declassifica- 
tion date. This Army regulation is followed carefully in Army 
Intelligence and less carefully in other branches of the Army. 

Mr. Ross, on how many classified documents that have passed across 
your desk have you seen a declassification date, or suggested declassi- 
fication date? 

Mr. Ross. I have no recollection of having seen any. 

Mr. Mircnentt. Who in the Department of Defense is responsible 
for carrying out this directive of the President in Executive Order 
10501 ? 

Mr. Ross. Was that a question ? 

Mr. Mitcue.tzi. Who in the Department of Defense is charged with 
the responsibility of carrying out this section of an Executive order 
of the President relative to downgrading ? 

Mr. Ross. The service Secretaries and the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Mircueti. Has any survey been conducted by the Department 
of Defense, or the Secretary of Defense, to see if this downgrading 
or declassification date is being followed ? 

Mr. Ross. I know of no official study that have been conducted by 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. I have made personal in- 
quiries about it, and I have been informed, and, if I may, I will read 
the first five words of this paragraph (a) of section 4, where it says 
“To the fullest extent practicable.” With most of the documents 
which are classified, the authority classifying them has determined in 
his judgment that it is not feasible to indicate a date on them when 
they would be subject to declassification. 

Mr. Mircnety. Well, the scientists appearing before this commit- 
tee said that in the field of basic science, the period in their considered 
judgment as experts ranged from 1 year to a maximum of 3 years. 

Mr. Ross. I am not qualified to speak on that, sir. : 

Mr. Moss. Well, I think an important point here is whether or not 
there is any uniformity in the Department of Defense in carrying out 
the order in section 4 (a). Apparently the Army has certain regu- 
lations. The Navy, according to this memorandum from the staff, 
does little or nothing. The Air Force has other regulations. 

Has there been any effort at all in the Department of Defense to 
require uniformity in the regulations of the services so that this policy 
of the President is carried out ? i 

Mr. Ross. I am not aware that any special action has been taken 
by the Office of the Secretary of Defense with respect to this particu- 
lar section. 
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Mr. Moss. Don’t you feel that it would be very helpful if the Sec- 
retary’s office would interest itself in this problem and see to it that 
there was a genuine effort to follow through on the order? We cannot 
just assume that because there is no notation placed on the document 
that it has been carefully considered and a decision made by the classi- 
fying authority. In the absence of any directive or regulation within 
the service, it may be disregarded entirely. 

Mr. Ross. Well, ay I say to the chairman that I will look into this 
matter further ? 

Mr. Moss. I think it would be very helpful if you would. 

Mr. Ross. But I may say also that the Secretary of Defense, on 
several occasions, has requested the service secretaries to expedite 
their review of the classified documents with a view to downgrading. 

Mr. Moss. It would appear that the Army has been very conscien- 
tious. It would not appear that the other services have been equally 
diligent in carrying out this order. 

Mr. Mircenett. Mr. Chairman, I might point out that those are 
old documents. This was a means prescribed by the President of the 
United States to take care of declassification of*new documents, and it 
became effective in November 1953. Let’s forget what happened be- 
fore 1953. We haven’t yet found a document with a declassification 
date on it. 

Mr. Ross. May I comment on that? I am informed that it is being 
carried out as far as it is feasible to do so. 

Mr. Mircneiyt. But who informed you ? 

Mr. Ross. I have talked to Research and Development people, and 
I have talked to service people about it. 

Mr. Mrrcneit. You have talked to the service Secretaries on this 
matter ¢ 

Mr. Ross. No, sir, not to the service Secretaries. 

Mr. Mircenexyt. Well, who in the services ? 

Mr. Fasceiy. If I may interrupt, Mr. Ross, your office doesn’t have 
any responsibility over this type of thing; does it ? 

Mr. Ross. We do in that we are charged with the responsibility of 
making as much information as possible available to the public. 

Mr. Fascexxi. Then, in other words, you are telling me that it is 
part of your responsibility to interest yourself on the question of de- 
classification ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Fascextxi. You cannot tell us what the Navy and Air Force are 
doing on this now ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcnett. Would this be a proper function of your Office of 
Security Review ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcneiy. What agency in the Secretary of Defense’s Office 
does it belong in ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, I think there is a divided responsibility, and it 
is a responsibility of all Assistant Secretaries in the Department of 
Defense, as well as the service Secretaries. 

Mr. Mrircuett. Is there any penalty for nonenforcement of this? 

Mr. Ross. None that I know of. 

Mr. Mircuett. Then how does it become enforcible ? 
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Mr. Ross. Well, I didn’t think I was going to be required to answer 
that. 

We have many orders which are issued by the Secretary of Defense 
that carry no penalty if they are not carried out, other than an admin- 
istrative penalty which I believe should be obvious. 

Mr. Mircuetn. Do you know of any cases where there has been any 
administrative penalty for not doing this? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascety. In other words, we are all agreed it needs to be studied 
to see what can be done about improving the situation. 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrcnent. Mr. Ross, what is your definition of the words “for 
official use only”? What does it pertain to? 

Mr. Ross. Beg pardon ¢ 

Mr. Mircuent. “For official use only,” what does it mean? 

Mr. Ross. By directive of the Acting Secretary of Defense on June 
1, 1954, there was authorized the use of a stamp “For official use 
only.” It is for the use and preservation of Department of Defense 
official information not within the purview of Executive Order 10501. 
It isin Directive No. 5200.6. (See exhibit IL.) 

Mr. Moss. Is that the only identifying term for classifying infor- 
mation other than those authorized in Executive Order 10501—that 
is, terms authorized by the Secretary of Defense ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. And “Confidential—modified handling authorized” is 
under another directive issued under Executive Order 10501? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Those 2 are the only 2, then, outside of the 3, “Top secret,” 
“Secret,” and “Confidential,” contained in the Executive order / 

Mr. Ross. Authorized by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Moss. Well, we have come across a few interesting ones that 
I would like your comment on. One that intrigues me a great deal is 
“For Air Force eyes only.” Under what authority would that be 
issued, and how is it used in the Air Force / 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Chairman, if I may suggest, I would ask you to direct 
that question to Air Force people. 

I have not seen a document with “Air Force eyes only” on it. 

Mr. Moss. I have a document here. Mr. Niederlehner, maybe you 
can answer that for us. 

Mr. NrepertenNner. Beg pardon / 

Mr. Moss. The term “For Air Force eyes only.””. What authority is 
there for that designation / 

Mr. NrepertenNer. Well, none from the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Moss. Is there any authority for the Secretary of the Air Force 
to authorize such a classification? Executive Order 10501 was de- 
signed to cut down on the variety of classifications, was it not? 

Mr. NreDERLEHNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Under that authority, the Secretary could issue regula- 
tions for others, and he did in the instance of “Confidential—modified 
handling authorized,” and in the case of “For official use only,” but I 
have a document here of December 3, 1954, which bears the designation 
at the top and bottom of each page, “For Air Force eyes only.” 
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Mr. NreperteHner. I do not think I have answered your question. 

Mr. Moss. You haven't. 

Mr. Nreperteuner. As far as the Secretary of Defense is concerned, 
there are two general categories, the information which must be pro- 
tected from the point of view of national security—and is classified 
under Executive Order 10501—and certain other items, the miscella- 
neous category that is covered in the June 1, 1954, 5200.6 directive, 
which provides for the use of the term “For official use only,” and 
beyond that I have no idea what the basis of that is. 

{r. Moss. Can you interpret this particular thing? 

Mr. NreperteHNer. It is presumably a legend which is addressed 
to Air Force personnel, and I suppose it could be in connection with 
classification, or otherwise, but if the content of that document comes 
within the purview of either 10501, or this directive, 5200.6, it should 
be classified either according to 10501, or marked “For official use 
only.” 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Does that directive you are talking about apply 
throughout the entire Military Establishment ? 

Mr. NrepERLEHNER. 5200.6? Yes; it does. 

Mr. Mrircne.t. Therefore, any service using any other classifica- 
tion is in violation of that regulation of. the Secretary of Defense, 
5200.6? Is that correct ? 

Mr. NreDERLEHNER. Well, 5200.6 is generally an authorization, and 
I do not know that that is a violation. 

I think also it would depend upon whether or not it was a supple- 
ment to a document which was marked as a classified document. 

For example, if the document were marked “Top secret—for the 
eyes of the Chief of Staff only” 

Mr. Moss. Do you have such a designation, “Top secret—for the 
eyes of the Chief of Staff only”? 

Mr. NreperteHxner. I was giving an example to explain this partic- 
ular document. 

Mr. Moss. Do you know of one? 

Mr. NreDERLEHNER. I know of none. 

Mr. Fascetn. Well, you just started something, I am telling you. 

Mr. Mircuetit. Wouldn’t you like to take that answer back ? 

Mr. NreperLteHNeR. No; what I am saying is, it might be a supple- 
ment to a classification under 10501, in order to describe the need 
to know. In other words, this is a conclusion upon the part of the 
originator that no one, even within the Air Force, needs to know 
that information except the Chief of Staff, if this were a Vice Chief 
of Staff document; but to have its standing completely alone, I 
know of no basis for the use of the classification, and I think we 
should ask the Air Force. 

Mr. Mrrcnetit. Why would they have to have it anyway ? 

Mr. Moss. Is there authority, then, for the use of any classifica- 
tion which may suit the fancy of anyone within the Department of 
Defense ? 

I thought we were going to get uniformity in classifying. Now, if 
we can go ahead and use just as many classifications as existed prior 
to Executive Order 10501, there is nothing at all gained; is there? 

Mr. Nrepertenner. Well, I would say, Mr. Chairman, that we, 
shall we say, try to discourage these various descriptions which we 
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think are generally intended to come within the purview of 5200.6, 
which is “Official use only.” 

Mr. Fascett. What you are saying is they could go ahead and 
mark everything “For official use only” anyway, and they would 
have a directive to back them up. 

Mr. Moss. There are certain standards on the “For official use only.” 
Well, let this hang fire for a few minutes. Here is one used by the 
Navy on the letter to Captain George Campbell. This document is 
stamped in letters three-quarters of an inch high, “Private (official) 
communication.” Is that a classification ? 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Chairman, as you know, the Navy replied to a letter 
of yours in connection with that. 

Mr. Mitrcuety. If I may interrupt one moment, you are thinking of 
another matter, which was called to our attention by Congressman 
McCormack. In a letter dated November 3, 1955, addressed to Mr. 
Moss, he called this “private—official” designation to our attention. 

We brought that up with the Navy Department, and we have a 
reply which I would like to read, for the record. 

Mr. Moss. All right. 

Mr. Mircuety. This reply is dated June 30, 1956. (See exhibit 


VIL.) 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further response to your letter of June 
11, 1956, in which you requested information on the use of the Navy Depart- 
ment of the designation “Private—official” on certain documents. 

I have had my staff contact all offices and bureaus of the Navy Department 
and am informed that the designation “Private—Official” has been used to a 
limited extent within the Navy Department on correspondence dealing with 
personnel matters. These documents are internal departmental working papers 
dealing with the possible assignment, capabilities, or below standard perform- 
ances of duty of individuals, both military and civilian, who work for the Navy. 
In addition, this designation has been used to guard against the untimely early 
release of tentative plans affecting the organization or movement of naval 
activities. Naturally, the availability of such material to the public at large 
or to a congressional committee would depend upon the facts in each individual 
case. 

While there is no statutory authority which specifically provides for the use 
of the above marking, it has been utilized, as explained above, for some period 
of time. Instructions will be issued to mark all papers in the future strictly 
in accordance with DOD directive 5200.6 which authorizes the term “For 
official use only” for papers of this type. 

Please call upon me if I can be of further assistance in this or other matters. 


Mr. Moss. I think the record should show that the subcommittee 
congratulates the Secretary of the Navy for taking steps to prevent 
the continued use of that classification. I hope that before long we 
can also place in the record congratulations to the Secretary of the 
Air Force for discontinuing the use of “For Air Force eyes only.” 

Mr. Ross. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? This paper you 
have, did it have any other stamp on it, classifying it ? 

Mr. Moss. No. Would you like to see it ? 

Mr. Ross. No. 

Mr. Moss. It is available to you, if you wish. 

Mr. Ross. I hadn’t seen one, yet. 
¥ Mr. Mrrcue.i. We would like to have it back, though, for the Air 

orce. 

Mr. Fasceti. We have really got to put a stop to this, you know. 
Somebody is likely to invent a stamp, “Not for the ears of Congress,” 
and that would be bad. 
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Mr. Mircuetu. It has no reference to any other document in it. 

Mr. Moss. It seems to me it is a rather loose use of a classification 
that is not too well defined. I imagine it would be somewhat of a 

yroblem to personnel coming across that classification to know just 
how théy should handle i. 

Mr. Fascetn. What I cannot understand at this point, and if I may 
ask Mr. Ross about this, is anything not an official document / 

Mr. Ross. In the sense of stamping it “For official use only” —— 

Mr. Fascett. Everything could be stamped “For official use only,” 
couldn’t it? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; not according to the guidelines set out in the 
directive. 

Mr. Fascetn. Well now, we have here a Pentagon telephone direc- 
tory that says “For official use.” (See exhibit VII.) 

Mr. Mrrcueii. And that is all over town, and also all over Europe 
and all over the world. 

Mr. Ross. I won’t quibble, sir, but it doesn’t say “only.” 

It was not so stamped pursuant to this directive. 

Mr. Moss. Then you would not interpret that as a restriction. It 
would be a statement of fact, rather than a restrictive designation ? 

Mr. Ross. I think that is a fair statement, yes. 

Mr. Moss. I was intrigued by this. I picked up a telephone direc- 
tory in Berlin, and it was marked “For official use.” I do not recall 
whether it included “only” or not. 

Mr. Mircuriy. This designation is outside the realm of your regu- 
lation 5200.6. 

Mr. Ross. That is not 

Mr. Mircneti. Because it doesn’t include “only.” 

Mr. Ross. That is not applied as a restriction in the sense that we 
would apply it to documents or other material of defense. 

Mr. Mircneitt. Can you explain why these telephone books have 
such a designation, since they are scattered all over? 

Mr. Ross. Well, they have explained to me, sir, that the reason it 
is on there is to limit the distribution in the Department of Defense 
to people who have a requirement for the telephone directory, and cer- 
tainly to not make it available, if that can be prevented, to solicitors, 
or people who would use the telephone book for solicitation purposes. 

Mr. Moss. I think it might be comparable to the little signs on some 
of the Government automobiles, “For official use.” I think some of 
the cars even have “only” on them. 

Mr. Fascetn. Don’t you feel that this whole matter of information, 
policy, classification, and whatnot has become reductio ad absurdum, 
ad infinitum and ad nauseum ¢ 

Mr. Ross. I won't answer that, sir. 

Mr. Moss. We have another example: “While this document is un- 
classified, it is for use only m industry and not for public release.” 

Mr. Mircnery.. That is on an industrial security letter dated Decem- 
ber 27, 1954, from the Office of the Secretary of Defense, signed by 
Robert B. Anderson. (See exhibit TX.) 

Mr. Ross. Were you reading from the body of this letter? 

Mr. Moss. From the top of the document, “While this document 
is unclassified, it is for use only in industry, and not for public 
release.” 
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Now, what would happen if it were made available publicly? 

Mr. Ross. Well, nothing, sir. 

I am sure the Acting Secretary of Defense considered it to be a 
matter which should rightfully come to the attention of industrialists, 
in industry, and not receive wide public dissemination. 

Mr. Moss. It could have been classified “For official use only.” 

Mr. Ross. No, I do not believe it could under the criterion estab- 
lished. I do not believe it could have been classified “For official use 
only.” 

Mr. Mircuet,. Do you suppose that Soviet agents could have 
obtained a copy of this thing? 

Mr. Ross. If they were interested, they probably have. 

Mr. Moss. Don’t you believe that if they should get such a docu- 
ment, the notation would probably alert them to the fact that it 
might be interesting, much more readily than if it did not carry the 
notation / 

Mr. Ross. It very well could. 

Mr. Fascett. Mr. Ross, we have pointed out some examples which 
have come to the knowledge of this committee, perhaps with which 
you are not familiar, and I assure you there are many more. We 
could go on forever on this type of thing, with all kinds of stamps 
and classifications, all pointing in one direction, and that is toward 
withholding information either partially or totally. Don’t you think 
that this presents a real problem if we do not do something about it 

Mr. Ross. I think it is a problem certainly for the Department of 
Defense, and it is mainly a problem of judgment as to what docu- 
ments can be released and what cannot be released. 

Mr. Fasceti. But since the great bulk of the vital information 
upon which the judgment of the American people should be brought 
to bear comes, or should come, from the Department of Defense, don’t 
you think that the problem is more than just one for the Department 
of Defense and the executive branch of the Government ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, I do; I think it is also a problem of the Congress, 
but I may say in that connection that an abundance of information 
is furnished to the Congress in regard to the activities of the De- 
partment of Defense which is not made public. The Members of 
Congress being, of course, as they are, representatives of the people, 
and that information being classified information, I think we are 
amply safeguarded as far as the public interest is concerned in re- 
stricting the release of so-termed classified information. 

Mr. Fasceti. Then, as I understand it, you feel that the only safe 
criterion is the one of reasonable judgment applied by the restricting 
oflicer or individual ? 

Mr. Ross. That is limiting it; that is making it very narrow. 

Mr. Fascett. You do not want to be bound by such a narrow in- 
terpretation of your position ¢ 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. Then you believe this goes a little bit further than 
the individual judgment of the partic valar person who might be clas- 
sifying the information, or determining whether or not it should be 
withheld in the first instance ? 

Mr. Ross. I think it is the combined judgment of the members of 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fascetxi. Now, that is a rather general statement. 
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Mr. Ross. Just about as general as 

Mr. Fascett. Reasonable judgment ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes; it is pro ably too general, and no individual, or 
rarely does 1 individual or do 2 individuals, or 3 determine whether a 
piece of information is releasable or not. 

Mr. Fascety. Well, how about whether or not it should be classified ? 

Mr. Ross. That is frequently done by one individual having knowl- 
edge in that area. 

Mr. Fascetit. Wouldn’t it be more correct to say that in most cases 
the classification is determined by the officer originating the document ? 

Mr. Ross. I would think more frequently after consultation with 
his associates. 

Mr. Fasceti. And you feel that this is as far as you would want to 
go in trying to solve the problem? In other words, you feel that this 
is sufficient protection, the fact that the classification is made on the 
judgment of the originating officer, and on the judgment of those of 
his associates who may be around him at the time and familiar with 
the problem ? 

Mr. Ross. In accordance with existing guidelines and directives. 

Mr. Fasceti. And you feel that is a sufficient protection ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Well, Mr. Ross, in this whole field of classification and 
clearances for access to classified material, don’t you think it would 
be very helpful if we had a uniform system throughout all of the 
sensitive agencies of Government, particularly the Department of 
Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission, where they require 
different types of clearances today? These are the two principal 
agencies controlling this clasisfied information. There was consid- 
erable complaint from the scientific panel and other sources to this 
committee over the problem they encounter because of a lack of uni- 
formity between the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Chairman, in a response to that, I believe that the 
best approach to the problem is to have general principle governing 
the classification and release of classified material. 

Mr. Moss. And the clearance of personnel ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, I won’t get into that area, if I may refrain. That 
is not my area. 

As I pointed out in my opening statement, frequently it is depend- 
ent upon the type of information, the individual seeking the informa- 
tion, the timing—there are many factors involved, and when you get 
into the area of scientific and technical information, and information 
on guided missiles, and information relative to nuclear-powered weap- 
ons of war, I do not see how a uniform procedure can be applied to 
the release of this information. 

Mr. Moss. I think there was a clear line drawn by the members of 
the scientific panel between particular information on weapons and 
planes, and the broad areas of “pure” science which are controlled 
just as tightly as the information relative to weapons and planes. 
While there might be very persuasive arguments for continuing the 
present separate systems on weapons and planes, do you feel that 
the argument is just as valid in the broader areas of information 
which are controlled today by Government? 
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Mr. Ross. Whereever it is feasible to do so, I certainly concur with 
you, Mr. Chairman, that more definite guidelines shouuld be estab- 
lished with respect to the declassification and the release of classified 
material, particularly certain scientific data. 

Mr. Moss. On the 18th of June I directed a letter to the Secretary 
of Defense, and you replied to that under date of June 29. 

I stated specifically : 

It is my understanding that the Department of Defense is working on a 
legislative proposal to establish uniform procedures between the Department 
and the Atomic Energy Commission and other agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment involved— 

I asked then for specific comment from the Secretary, and for infor- 
mation as to the nature of that proposal. 

I received a letter from you transmitting a draft of legislation 
which had been sent to the Congress on June 27. As I understand it, 
the legislation merely provides for greater availability of information 
to the Department of Defense, and does not bring about the uni- 
formity which the committee was interested in, and which my letter 
specifically dealt with in requesting the comments of the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted, may I ask Mr. 
Saymon to speak of that? He is familiar with and, I think, can 
enlighten you on this. 

Mr. Moss. Certainly. 

Mr. Saymon. Mr. Chairman, with respect to the letter, it was un- 
derstood that your request was addressed to a legislative proposal 
under consideration by the Department, and due perhaps to some 
conversation with the staff of the committee, it was felt that since 
this was an item under consideration which at the time your letter 
arrived was about to be cleared and prepared for transmission to the 
Congress, that this was the proposal to which your letter was ad- 
dressed. Accordingly, the reply transmitted a copy of this proposal, 
which was the one under consideration and which had been mentioned 
to the staff. 

Mr. Mrrcuer.. What is the effect of this legislative recommenda- 
tion that you have proposed ? 

Mr. Saymon. Well, actually what it deals with is a problem that 
has been encountered with respect to the requirements under the 
Atomic Energy Act for access, which have caused difficulty among 
the several Government agencies, whereby certain personnel of one 
or another agency may obtain clearance from the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and talk with members and employees of that agency, 
but, for example, cannot confer with each other about the same matter. 

I have not personally participated, but I have been informed by 
people in the Department of Defense that at a conference, for example, 
where the various representatives of the separate agencies have all 
been cleared and have access to certain information, when a particular 
problem is discussed, except with a member of the staff of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, certain representatives have to get up and leave 
the room, and, for example, cannot talk to each other. 

_Mr. Moss. This requires the Atomic Energy Commission to recog- 
nize your clearances, but does not require you to recognize the clear- 
ances of the Atomic Energy Commission ? 
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Mr. Mrrcnewy. In other words, this is not uniform access, it Is a 
one-way street / 

Mr. Saymon. Well, the access is by statute put in the Atomic Energy 
Commission in the first instance, that is, the access to “restricted data.” 

Mr. Moss. I understand that, and this would amend the statute so 
that the Atomic Energy Commission would recognize clearances of 
the Department of Defense, but would not require “the Department of 
Defense to recognize the clearances of Atomic Energy. In other 
words, persons cleared by Atomic Energy wouldn't have a free hand 
to sit down with people in the Department of Defense and_ discuss 
questions which might involve “pure” science; so it wouldn’t bring 
about uniformity, but would only give the Department of Defense 
something it does not presently have. 

Mr. Saymon. And it helps some of the other Government agencies. 

Mr. Moss. But it wouldn’t give anything additional to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. This involves the freezing up of discussion 
between scientists working in the same field. The scientists told us 
they cannot go to a meeting and sit down and discuss matters freely. 
Even though one man has been given top clearance by Atomic Energy 
and the other by the Department of Defense, they cannot discuss a 
common problem or a common interest in the field of science because 
they haven’t been cleared for each other’s information. You cannot 
have a free discussion among a group of cleared scientists without 
knowing exactly the type of information they have been cleared for, 
and so you restrict discussion and exchange of ideas. I think to that 
extent we hamper our defense effort. We do injury to the oppor- 
tunities we might have for develeping ideas 

Mr. Fascrnt. Mr. Chi airman, you point out there ex: actly what hap- 
pen all over. In the scientific field, the only way to be safe is not to 
say anything. In the the Department of Defense, or in any other 
agency of Government, if you come up against a question of releasing 
information or cl: issifying it, the best thing to do is to classify it, and 
not release it. That is the only safe course of action. 

Mr. Moss. In the scientific field, if a technician cleared and work- 
ing on a project for the Atomic Energy Commission discusses that 
classified project with another scientist who isn’t cleared for the 
same type of work, there are criminal penalties. It isn’t just a matter 
of perhaps being criticized; there are actual criminal penalties 
involved. 

Mr. Fascei. I think my reaction to this whole thing is the same 
as anybody else’s reaction. If I were put in that hot spot I would 
say nothing, classify everything, and defy anyoody to get it from me. 

Mr. Ross. If may be permitted, Mr. Fascell, I think that is an 
unfair statement in connection with the Papagiamen of Defense. 

Mr. Fascexi. I didn’t mean it in connection with your department 
only. 

Mr. Ross. We do have specified guidelines and criteria which limits 
an individual in classifying material. 

Mr. Fasceiy. So does every other agency of Government. 

Mr. Mircues. But they are not uniform. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Secretary, isn’t this one fact quite clear: If you 
overclassify, there is going to be little criticism; but if you fail to 
classify or you undere I assify and make something available which in 
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the judgment of superiors, or a committee of the Congress, should 
not be made available—and I certainly recognize that Congress must 
bear a part of the blame for making the employees a little reluctant 
to exercise their judgment as fully as they might—because of these 
two possible sources of criticism which might destroy your career, you 
are going to be supercautious when you are faced with a decision as 
to whether or not you should classify. 

Mr. Ross. Well, if I may say so to that, Mr. Chairman, in my experi- 
ence I have found that the services are just as desirous of declassifying 
and releasing as they are of overclassifying. 

Mr. Moss. I think we all recognize they are just as desirous, but 
a prudent man may be desirous of doing many things and not do 
them because of the possible consequences of his act. 

Mr. Ross. Well, maybe I used the wrong word. My experience 
indicates to me that it 1s a practice on the part of the services to want 
to declassify and to declassify as frequently as they overclassify. 

Mr. Moss. I am quite confident. A review of the files of this sub- 
committee would convince you to the contrary. 

Mr. Mircuentn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take up a subject 
which is right on that point: 

Earlier this year, the New York Times obtained from Dr. Maurice 
Shapiro of the Naval Research Laboratory information on how a 
space satellite would be brought back to earth for research purposes 
without having it fall into ashes upon recontact with the earth’s 
atmosphere. The Times took this article to Dr. Shapiro for a check 
on scientific accuracy, but Dr. Shapiro, who O. K.’d the scientific 
aspects of the story, later called to say that his superiors did not want 
the information released. Dr. Shapiro, like all others subsequently 
involved in the case, made no claim that security was involved, but 
merely stated that the article was considered premature.” 

The Times then went to Capt. S. M. Tucker, head of the Naval 
Research Laboratory, and was turned down by Capt. Tucker. 

The Times next went to Admiral Taylor, the Navy Public Infor- 
mation Chief who at first agreed to publication, but was then talked 
out of releasing the information by Captain Tucker. 

The Times went one step further and took the piece to Philip Allen 
asking for his help. In a subsequent telephone conversation between 
Anthony Leviero, of the Times and Mr. Allen, Mr. Leviero reports 
Allen as saying he would like to help but that “the milk is all over the 
floor now; maybe I can help you some other time.” 

The Times, on January 6, 1956, printed the facts revealed by Dr. 
Shapiro, but omitted his name and the name of the research labora- 
tory for which he worked, stating that “circumstances and Pentagon 
information policies compel” this information to remain anonymous. 

In answer to the charge that the Times story was “premature,” the 
subcommittee has on file another Times story of June 3, 1956, in which 
Richard W. Porter, chairman of the Government’s Technical Panel 
on Earth Satellite Program, specifically stated that the recovery of 
the space satellite was a major consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, nobody claimed that security was involved here; 
the claim was only that the article was premature. 

Mr. Allen, what did you mean when you said the milk was spilled 
all over the floor ¢ 
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Mr. Auten. I do not think that I have ever used that particular 
phrase. It sounded alien to me when I read it for the first time yester- 
day in your brief, and I tried last night to get the facts. I will be glad, 
as soon as I get them together, to give them to you. 

The principals in this affair have scattered, but I should like to 

oint out that the satellite program is a program of the National 
Beienes Foundation, and there are certain security problems involved 
in the Defense Department’s position with respect to the satellite pro- 
gram which I cannot go into. 

Mr. Mircne.u. That was never claimed as far as this article was 
concerned. 

Mr. Auten. I understand that, but it points up the problem of hav- 
ing a two-headed proposition which was being developed. As I say, 
Tam at a complete loss at the moment to answer. 

Mr. Mircuety. Did you contact anybody in Admiral Taylor’s office 
or Captain Tucker’s office on this subject ? 

Mr. Auten. AsI recall, I talked with Admiral Taylor, and I believe 
that I also talked with Captain Tucker. 

Mr. Mircneti. What reasons did they give you for disapproval ? 

Mr. Aten. The reason that you spoke of, that in connection with 
this problem, it would be premature to announce this development. 

Mr. Fascetyt. As a matter of fact, Mr. Allen, isn’t this another way 
of saying that whenever there is any doubt as to whether or not an 
item should be released, the best thing to do is not release it? Isn’t that 
what happened in this case? 

Mr. Auten. I think perhaps in this case, this is what happened. 

Mr. Moss. Did you feel that you couldn’t help the Times when it 
called on you ? 

Mr. AtLen. Well, I should also say, I guess, that this was my third 
day on the job, having taken over on the 3d of January. 

Mr. Moss. Did you feel at that point that you shouldn’t stick your 
neck out too far ? 

Mr. Auten. No, sir; I don’t think I felt that I shouldn’t stick my 
neck out. I felt that perhaps under the circumstances at that given 
moment, other minds than mine were better qualified to make the 
judgment. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Mr. Chairman, the next item concerns the Moscow 
overflight held in early May 1955, witnessed by the personnel, includ- 
ing military aides, of more than 50 nations maintaining diplomatic 
relations in the Soviet capital. They were also witnessed by several 
hundred thousand people, including foreign nationals. Secretary Wil- 
son refused to release any pictures of or detailed information on these 
overflights for 3 weeks, and finally released the information only after 
announcement of the overflights had been made on May 13 in Great 
Britain and the British had given the American magazine Aviation 
Week some of their pictures of the overflights. 

How can the Defense Department claim classification for informa- 
tion on an incident that the Russians opened to the inspection of thou- 
sands of foreigners, including the military attachés of most of our 
allies? Will you please explain that, Mr. Ross? 

Mr. Ross. Well, my recollection of that incident, sir, was that we 
did not have there, at the time, any official representatives viewing 
this, other than the Ambassador and the air attaché, and I am not 
so certain that they saw the entire demonstration. 
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Mr. Moss. Where did the pictures come from ? 

Mr. Ross. It takes time, sir, to obtain a report from the air attaché. 

Mr. Mrircuett. Why must you have a report, when it was just a 
picture of a public overflight in Moscow ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, now, what are you getting to there, Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. Mrrcnenz. As I understand it, the only matter concerned here 
was the release of pictures of an air show that took place over Moscow, 
one that representatives from all over the world saw, and one on which 
pictures were available. All they wanted to do was get them and 
mublish them, and in effect they had to go to Great Britain to get 
it done instead of the United States. 

Mr. Ross. You seem to have more knowledge about it than I have 
when you say that pictures were available. We did have pictures, 
but it was determined that they should not be released. 

Mr. Mircuett. Why ? 

Mr. Ross. For good reason. 

Mr. Mircuett. What was the reason, if you could give it? 

Mr. Ross. These photographs came from intelligence sources, that 
we have, and it was determined that it might compromise these intelli- 
gence sources if the photographs were published. 

Mr. Mircueuy. If it compromised them, it does’t seem to compro- 
mise the British. 

Mr. Ross. That is their situation, sir. 

Mr. Mrrene.yi. That has happened a great deal, and we have had 
other complaints, had we time to go into : them with you here. 

Have you ever seen the magazine Inter-Avia published in Geneva ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcuete. Many things are available in that magazine, pub- 
lished in four different languages, before they are published in the 
United States. We will take this up with Mr. Gardner on Thursday 
morning, and with the Air Force at a later date. 

Mr. Fascet. If we are going to do that, let me ask about something 
that is current: What is the policy with respect to making public 
General Twinings’ statement on what. he saw ? 

Mr. Ross. Right at this moment, I can’t answer that. I know that 
a statement was prepared, an unclassified statement, which was given 
to the Senate Armed Services Committee this morning. Whether 
the Senate Armed Services Committee released it, I don’t know. 

Mr. Fasce.tz. General Twining is giving his statement to the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee in executive session ? 

Mr. Ross. This morning; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. Then it is going to be up to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee to decide whether or not to release it ? 

Mr. Ross. I can’t answer that, sir, because I have been here all day. 
: know he had an unclassified statement which Mr. Allen tells me 

yas 30 pages, which he presented to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
saithte this morning. 

Now, whether it was planned that it be handed out to the press or 
whether it was _paecin to have the Senate Armed Services Committee 
release it, I can’t answer you at the moment. 

Mr. Fascen. Well, I understand. That isn’t what I was getting 
at anyway. My question was not directed to what Congress would 
do with the information. 
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What I want to know is what the Department of Defense is going 
to do with the information. Are you just going to give it to the 
congressional committees and stop there? 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Allen informs me that it was given to the press 
when the general went in to the meeting. 

Mr. Fasceitt. When you say a prepared unclassified statement of 
some thirty pages, that indicates that there also exists classified infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Ross. In connection with his visit ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. This information will be made available if and when 
somebody decides it should be done, yet it is certainly within the 
knowledge of the Russians. 

Mr. Ross. Not what his determinations were, and what his judg- 
ment was as to what he saw. 

Mr. Fasceti. Well, his judgments and determinations might be 
considered classified from the military standpoint, and I wouldn’t 
argue that. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Secretary, we want to thank you for your appearance 
here. I think it has been helpful to the committee. 

We will notify you and other members of your staff when we want 
you again, or if we want you again. 

Mr. Ross. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Moss. The committee will now adjourn. 

Mr. Ross. Before you do, Mr. Chairman, may I express to you my 
thanks for the courtesy extended me and my associates here by you 
and your entire committee and your staff. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ross. And say to you that we have tried to cooperate with your 
committee, and we will try to in the future, in anything we can do to 
help you. 

Mr. Moss. The subcommittee believes that only through coopera- 
tion will we be able to come up with a report that is going to be helpful 
to the Congress and to the executive departments of the Government. 

The committee will now adjourn until 10 o’clock on Thursday. 
The room will be announced later. 

(Whereupon, at 5:23 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Thursday, July 12, 1956.) 
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AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION FROM FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


Part 5—Department of Defense, First Section 


THURSDAY, JULY 12, 1956 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT INFORMATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., in 
room 414, House Office Building, Hon. John E. Moss, chairnian of the 
subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Moss. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Our first witness today will be Mr. Trevor Gardner, president of 
Hycon Manufacturing Co., and former Assistant Secretary for Re- 
search and Development for the United States Air Force during 1955 
and part of 1956. 

Mr. Gardner is here at the express invitation of the subcommittee, 
it being the opinion of the members of the subcommittee and of the 
staff that his appearance here would contribute considerably to the 
subject we have been studying for the past year. 

Mr. Gardner, do you have a statement? 


STATEMENT OF TREVOR GARDNER, PRESIDENT, HYCON MANU- 
FACTURING CO., AND FORMER ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Garpner. No; I do not, sir. I just came prepared to answer 
any questions you might care to ask. 

Mr. Moss. I wonder if you would, for the record, give us a brief 
biographical sketch, and then do you have a short verbal statement 
you could give us before we proceed with questioning? 

Mr. Garpner. I can do that, sir. I would prefer to answer your 
questions and make whatever statement I have later. 

Mr. Moss. After your background outline we will turn the ques- 
tioning over to Mr. Mitchell, the subcommittee counsel. 

Mr. Garpner. I was educated at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. I received a bachelor’s degree in engineering and a master’s 
degree in business administration. I spent the early years of my 
engineering career with the General Electric Co. in Schenectady and 
subsequently taught at the University of Southern California and at 
the California Institute of Technology in Pasadena. During World 
War II, I was head of the developmental engineering section of the 
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rocket and atomic-bomb project at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, and subsequently I was vice president of General Tire & 
Rubber Co. of California, which dealt principally in ordnance 
materiel. 

Subsequent to that I formed a company known as Hycon Manu- 
facturing Co. which dealt in ordnance, guided missile, and electronic 
equipment. I left that company in 1953 to become Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Air Force for Research and Development and 
subsequently in 1955, that same position was made a statutory position 
and I became Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Research and 
Development. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you, Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mrrenett. Mr. Gardner, do you have a copy of our hearings 
entitled “Part 4, Panel Discussion on Scientific and Technical In- 
formation” ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Would you turn to page 755, please, paragraph (c) ? 

Mr. Chairman, this is the statement given to this subcommittee by 
Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner, president of the Associated Universities, Inc. 
He appeared as a mieuber of a panel discussing the availability of 
scientific and technical information. 

Paragraph (c) reads as follows: 

The Congress should specify the limitations on secrecy classification of 
military applications of science and technology and provide for appropriate 
methods of review and judgment in manufacturing information so that the whole 
public interest is more properly weighted before stamping any document secret. 
Moreover, when classified, the boundaries of such secrecy should be sharply 
defined and procedures established to declassify promptly with passage of time. 

Mr. Gardner, could you comment for the subcommittee on that par- 
ticular point ? 

Mr. Garpner. I would think that Congress is not properly equipped 
to specify these limitations and that these limitations should be speci- 
fied by the agency involved, whether it be Defense, Army, Navy, Air 
Force, AEC, or whatever the agency might be. 

I think what Dr. Berkner was trying to get at here was some more 
responsible sort of system than now exists for originating classification 
of a document. 

May I elaborate on that? 

Mr. Mircuetyi. Certainly. 

Mr. Garpner. At present, any responsible individual within the 
Defense Department or AEC, who originates a document may estab- 
lish a classification for it. ‘This means there are more than 1 million 
people within the Government who can originate classified documents. 
I think it follows rather logically from that, and my experience bears 
the fact out, that the criteria these individuals use in establishing 
whether a document should be confidential, secret, or top secret is not 
necessarily uniform. Additionally, the classification may be abused 
so that a document may be classified top secret when actually it should 
be unclassified, perhaps to protect the individual’s position in the 
matter. I can recall having received an instruction to cancel an 
important program and the instruction itself was classified top secret. 
Had I carried out the instruction, I would have violated the top-secret 
application of the instruction. I think what Dr. Berkner was trying 
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to get at here was some method—some more thoughtful method be 
generated and perhaps a more uniform set of standards apphed before 
a stamp of secret or top secret is placed upon a document. I would 
think it was the responsibility clearly of the Government agency to 
set these limitations and perhaps inform the Congress. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Gardner, I wonder if you would elaborate a bit. 
You said you received an instruction and, had you carried it out, you 
would have violated the classification of the document instructing you 
to do whatever you were supposed to do. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. If this instruction had been carried out, it 
would have involved several thousands of people and they all would 
have known that the project was canceled. The only classified: piece 
of information in the document I received was the fact that the can- 
cellation was going to take place, and yet the document was stamped 
top secret. I didn’t carry out the instruction, on the basis that I 
would be violating security. 

Mr. Moss. Could you give us some idea of the nature of the in- 
struction ¢ 

Mr. Garpnerr. It was simply an instruction from the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense to cancel this project. The reason for putting 
top secret on it perhaps was that the office issuing the instruction 
to cancel did not wish to be identified with it. 

In the literal sense of top secret, had I carried out the instruction, 
I would have violated the intent of that classification. 

Mr. Fascetx. So you didn’t carry it out, you say ? 

Mr. GarpNer. No; I went back to the originator, we reviewed the 
subject and decided not to cancel the project. 

The point I was making is not whether or not it was canceled but 
that it was impossible to carry out the instruction without violating 
the intent. 

Mr. Fascetu. Let me see if I understand you clearly. You got the 
originator of the idea to reconsider his desire to cancel out the pro- 
curement contract ? 

Mr. GarpNer. That is right. 

Mr. Fasceti. But that had nothing to do with whether or not the 
document was top secret ? 

Mr. Garpner. I also pointed out to him that it was impossible to 
carry out the instruction and still maintain the top secret security 
placed on it. , 

Mr. Fascety. Supposing you hadn’t gotten him to reconsider his 
original position on this matter? It would have been necessary for 
you to go back to him as the originator of the document and get him 
to reclassify the document, or does he have that power? 

Mr. Garpner. He would have had to declassify it before we could 
act on It; yes. 

Mr. Fascetx. So the originator has a right to declassify his own 
document once he makes it top secret ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Mr. Fasceii. That is a rather incongruous situation, isn’t it, be- 
cause once he classifies it top secret, it is classified top secret for every- 
body including himself? 

Mr. Garpner. It can be downgraded. 

Mr. Fascety. But only by him and nobody else? 
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Mr. Garpner. I am not absolutely clear on this. In the case of 
an instruction of this kind I am sure the originator would be the 
only one who could declassify. 

Mr. Fasceti. How about a superior of the originator ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. A superior could; yes. 

Mr. Fasceiu. How about an inferior of the originator ? 

Mr. Garpner. I am sure he could not. 

Mr. Fascreiu. In other words, when you say 1 million people can 
classify, it could actually be anybody who is designated by a superior 
to classify ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetu. So it could be 2 million, for that matter? 

Mr. Garpner. It is a large number. 

Mr. Fascetxi. It could be everybody who receives a proper clear- 
ance and is designated ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. When you say “proper clearance,” there is a little 
difficult subject, too. The classification and the validity of the classi- 
fication are only as good as the validity of the people who work with 
the documents. Using the same raw data from the FBI, there are 
different clearance criteria in the various Government agencies. For 
example, AEC has different clearance criteria than Defense. De- 
fense has different clearance criteria than the Air Force, the Army, 
or the Navy. It is possible to be cleared in the Air Force but not 
be cleared in Defense. It is possible to be cleared in CIA but not be 
clearable in any of the other agencies, or vice versa. It is possible 
to be cleared in all the agencies and have one of the agencies remove 
one’s clearance and have all the other agencies remove the clearance 
for the same reason, even though the clearance criteria might be 
different. 

Mr. Fascett. Who establishes the clearance criteria ? 

Mr. Garpner. This is sort of a customs-and-usage business, estab- 
lished by the superiors in each department. 

Mr. Fascetzi. Then it would be possible because of the variations 
in clearance criteria that individuals between departments couldn’t 
discuss like matters with each other? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascetu. In your experience, what has this done to our scien- 
tific program ? 

Mr. Garpner. Well, certainly the only way to have—I think there 
are two words which are the opposite of each other, Mr. Fascell: 
One is progress and the other is security. One can have 100 percent 
security by making no progress and doing nothing, and one can have 
100 percent progress by removing all security. 

Now, I think it is in the public interest that there be some dilution 
of progress in the interests of real national security, where national 
secrets actually exist. I think the facts are that a large fraction of 
the documents one works with in the Department of Defense that are 
classified need not be classified and only a very few of the documents 
really deal with what I would describe as an important national secret, 
or an important scientific secret. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, it is your considered judgment, based 
on experience, that the Defense Department has considerably over- 
classified ? 

Mr. Garpner. In Defense and in other branches 
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I don’t think this is anybody’s fault. This system has been evolving 
for the last 30 years, and it is only in the last 10 or 15 years that we 
have been operating large laboratories and dealing in science and 
technology on the scale that we are today, and applying what was 
essentially a military security system to what is essentially a laboratory 
scientific situation. The answer is “yes,” it does slow things down 
and I think perhaps unnecessarily. 

Mr. Mrrcuet. Mr. Gardner, do you know of your own person know!l- 
— of a case where a scientist might be cleared by one department 
and not cleared by another department ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, We have had to resolve in any of these where 
the different clearance criteria, or the different opinions of the people 
responsible for doing the clearing might vary. For example, an indi- 
vidual in department A might consider a scientist cleerable, and with 
the same data, an individual in department B might say he is not 
clearable. This occurs quite frequently and sometime it has the effect, 
if department B withdraws the man’s clearance, that department A 
will automatically withdraw his clearance. I can think of one ex- 
ample. I would prefer not to mention his name, but this is a scientist 
of international reputation. One of the military departments with- 
drew his clearance. In the Air Force we desired to use this man 
because of his unusual abilities. However, in the Air Force we 
withdrew his clearance because his clearance had been withdrawn by 
the other department. Unfortunately, this man has such inventive 
ability that he keeps on coming up with “secret” and “top secret” ideas, 
even though his clearance is removed. 

— Moss. What happens with those ideas after he comes up with 
them ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. We solved the problem by giving him an unclassified 
contract and then as soon as he gets some interesting results we classify 
the results and he no longer has access to them. 

Mr. Fascetu. That is an interesting matter of security. This scien- 
tist is not cleared for classified data, but his material is classified. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. We can’t seem to classify his head. He keeps 
coming up with secret ideas. 

Mr. Fascetu. There is nothing to keep him from discussing those 
ideas with other people at this point? 

Mr, Garpner. As soon as it is classified, if he wishes to retain his 
status, he must try to observe—— 

Mr. Fascett. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Garpner. I mean that the best he can hope for is to maintain 
his uncleared status and retain his unclassified contract. I am saying 
if he wishes retain his unclassified contract. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, if he wants to be a contractor with the 
Government, he’d better keep his mouth shut ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetx. But if he decides to speak and is willing to have his 
contract canceled, he can still speak? There is no reason why he 
can’t speak on ideas he submitted to the Government under his un- 
classified contract ? 

Mr. Garpner. In this particular case, the man is quite conscientious 
and tries to observe our procedures, whatever they are, even though 
they may seem ridiculous to him, and to others. 
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Mr. Moss. Mr. Fascell, will you yield at that point ? 

Mr. Fascetz. I will. . 

Mr. Moss. Your question was, Could he continue to discuss his 
material even though it was classified ? 

Mr. Fascett. Right. 

Mr. Moss. It is my understanding that he would be subject to prose- 
cution. You may not discuss classified material. It isn’t a matter of 
individual right, it is a matter of law, at that point, and you would 
be subject to prosecution if you discussed a classified item. 

Mr. Mircueii. Mr. Chairman, does he know when the thing be- 
comes classified ? 

Mr. Garpner. Well, this is sort of a fuzzy line, because since he is 
unclearable it perhaps isn’t wise to tell him too much about how good 
his ideas are, but the answer is, he pretty well knows when something 
is classified. 

Mr. Mrroweti. The man is really in jeopardy, then ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, he is. This is a classic example of how the secu- 
rity rules, when applied in the manner I have described, don’t meet 
the practicalities of a development situation. 

Mr. Moss. Is he ascientist ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, he is. 

Mr. Moss. Is he working in an area of basic science ? 

Mr. Garpner. Basic science. 

Mr. Moss. Is it an area which generally should not be classified ? 

Mr. Garpner. He is dealing with some new laws of nature and it is 
very difficult to classify laws of nature, although the people who enjoy 
classifying such things always try to classify laws of nature. They 
don’t stay classified very long, however. 

Mr. Moss. Would you agree with the almost unanimous position 
of the scientists who appeared before the subcommittee that in attempt- 
ing to classify this basic, or pure science, that we actually retard 
development within the United States ? 

Mr. Garvner. Yes; I would agree with that. 

There is a practical problem there, however, and it is that we have 
managed to evolve a system which is really no one’s responsibility. I 
don’t think you can focus the blame on any given individual or group 
of individuals. It is just a system that has evolved. The real prob- 
lem is to find a way of changing the system so that such matters do 
not get classified. 

Mr. Moss. Do you think there is any way of clearing it up unless 
Congress steps in and takes a careful look at it and comes up with 
some pretty clear guidelines ? 

Mr. Garpner. Actually, I don’t, but I think the guidelines have 
to be along different lines. I think there is a need for a definition of 
what is and what is not a national secret. Certainly all of the little 
documents which float around through the Military Establishment 
with “secret” and “top secret” on them are not necessarily national 
secrets. Nor is there a very great penalty for leaking the contents of 
one of those documents to the press or making a public statement and 
compromising a document. Our laws just do not provide—except in 
the case of the Atomic Energy Commission—for very strong penalties 
for violating security. 

Mr. Mrrcurin. Unless you can prove espionage. 
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Mr. Garpner. Thatisright. You have to prove intent. 

What is really needed is a redo of the legislation involving this 
matter. 

Mr. Fascetxi. In other words, have less classification, but more 
stringent. 

Mr. Garpner. Have less items to be secured, but make the penalty 
for violating that security much greater. You don’t go far along this 
line before you run into the Bill of Rights, somewhere. 

Mr. Moss. You indicated in your opinion about a million persons 
can now classify ? 

Mr. Garpner. I am sure it is more than 1 million because there are 
several systems of classification. There is the industrial-security 
system, and documents originating within industrial organizations 
which have Government contracts can be classified by their origina- 
tors. Within the Military Establishment, I am sure there are at least 
1 million people who can originate classification of documents. 

Mr. Moss. Is that through clear delegation, or is it just an assumed 
authority that is generally recognized ? 

Mr. GarpNer. I am unable to give you a good answer on that. 
Some of it is assumed authority. Some of it is clear delegation. Some 
is statutory responsibility. 

Mr. Moss. Do you have an opinion as to the percentage of docu- 
ments presently classified that could be declassified without impair- 
ing the security of the Nation ? 

Mr. Garpner. This would only be an impression and just based 
on documents I have seen. I would say at least half the documents 
that are classified need not be classified and probably it is a larger 
number than that. 

Mr. Fascetx. In other words, you are being conservative in your 
guess ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Fascett. Do you think it would help to lessen the compound- 
ing of the confusion if instead of a million we had a half million 
people, or instead of a half million people we had just a quarter of 
a million people ? 

Mr. Garpner. Or perhaps only 100. 

Mr. Fascetx. That might be done by legislative act if the admin- 
istrative branch of Government refused to correct the situation. 

I agree with you this system has been built up over a great many 
years, but the facts are that we have over 1 million people who classify, 
and we have piled confusion upon confusion. If over 50 percent of 
the documents should not be classified to start with, I agree with 
your original theory, which is that we must get to the source instead 
of coming back later and trying to declassify. 

Mr. Garpner. There is another point, Mr. Fascell. In the event 
that a senior public official, as a matter of studied policy and ap- 
proved policy makes a revelation which immediately invalidates the 
classification of a large number of documents—I am thinking of 
examples where I have read in the paper about something that on 
my desk that very day was classified “top secret”—There doesn’t ap- 
pear to be any particular system for undoing that chain of events. 

In other words, after having decided, on a deliberate, planned basis, 
to make that release, for then going back and unclassifying all the 
related documents everywhere they exist in the system. 
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Mr. Fascett. In other words, you have a procedure whereby in- 
formation is deliberately put in the hands of the newspapers, which 
amounts to complete disclosure of a whole chain of related documents, 
all of which remain classified ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascetx. And then the same official doesn’t follow it up by 
declassifying all the information he has made public. 

Mr. Garpner. Well, he probably doesn’t know where the documents 
are, but there is no particular system for following through on that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Mircnett. On page 753, Dr. Berkner makes the following 
statement : 

It is deplorable that scientific information which is common knowledge abroad 
remains classified here; when original work of our own scientists is later re- 
peated abroad to be published and credited as a foreign triumph in science. 
Yet, this happens repeatedly. Certainly, this lends nothing to the stature of 
American leadership in the eyes of other nations, 

Could you elaborate from your own personal experience on that, sir? 

Mr. Garpner. I think this is a sort of an “against sin” paragraph. 

I agree with Dr. Berkner that this does exist but is it the fault of 
noone. It is just the fault of this Topsy that has grown up, a system 
that has grown up without particular concern for this sort of thing. 
Any improvement in the system should certainly try to prevent this 
kind of thing from happening, but it occurs, constantly. 

Mr. Mrrcuxtt. On that same page: 

Our present emphasis on widespread secrecy arises from several unjustifiable 
assumptions. I will try to enumerate some of them. This emphasis assumes: 
That an enemy can equal our progress if he knows of our solutions. This 
assumes the equality between free enterprise and a totalitarian Communist 
system. I just do not believe this is true. A free-enterprise system develops 
all reasonable alternatives in competition, so that the best methods and solu- 
tions can be adopted. This leads to the best, cheapest, and most brilliant 
solutions. In commercial enterprise, no other country, even with full knowl- 
edge of our industrial solutions, can come close to duplicating them, either in 
design, production, or sales. 

Mr. Gardner, from your own personal experience, can you cite to 
the committee any examples ? 

Mr. Garpner. Well, since I have been in the scientific business and 
in management of enterprises, including World War II, where we 
had to use large numbers of engineers and scientists, I have always 
tended to feel that—I like the equation where progress had the 
highest weight and security the lowest weight. 

The only real security is in progress. It is not in keeping facts 
hidden in pieces of paper. Those of us who fight this battle constantly 
are always trying to work with the lowest possible classification be- 
cause I think we realize just what Dr. Berkner says here, that the 
enemy cannot necessarily duplicate your progress, even though he 
may have certain facts, both technical and industrial. 

Mr. Mircnety. General Twining in his testimony the other day 
over on the other side I believe said he had a fear that Soviet tech- 
nology was catching up with us rather rapidly. Could you elaborate 
on that a bit? 

Mr. Garpner. I don’t know what General Twining saw, but I do 
know there has been.enough shown us in aircraft at the Atoms for 
Peace Conference, at the current atomic display in Stockholm, at the 
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recent affair where General Twining was present, so that it is clear 
that the Soviets are closing the technological gap between us and it 
is clear that we have to do a number of things. We must increase our 
emphasis on our research and development activities. We must 
streamline our management wherein we make decisions in this area. 

Mr. Fasceti. You are speaking militarily now ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; in research and development. 

And we must do everything we can with the classification system to 
make it serve progress, rather than have progress serve it. 

I would be greatly in favor of reducing the amount and kind of 
classification in the research and development area, in favor of mak- 
ing more rapid progress. 

Mr. Mircneui. Could anything be done by Congress, the formation 
of a National Secrets Act, or something of that nature? 

Mr. Garpner. I mentioned that earlier. I think there is need for 
recognizing the security problem by Congress, establishing a National 
Secrets Act which would define what a “national secret” is and set u 
procedure under which national secrets are established. I don’t feel 
it is valid for one individual to generate a piece of paper that really 
is a national secret and then decide for himself what level of security 
it should have. 

I feel that the bulk of the classified information—particularly in the 
lower categories—really isn’t classified at all, and could be dealt with 
on an unclassified basis, which would greatly speed up not only the 
administrative detail, but the actual progress. 

Mr, Mrrcuett. What would happen if Congress told the Military 
Establishment the number of — and the range and civilian status 
of the people who could classify ? 

Mr. Garpner. It would throw us into chaos, unless other things 
were changed, also. You certainly would have to apply different cri- 
teria that we now apply to confidential, secret, and top secret. 

Mr. Mrrconetxi. Could an administrative man be put in the Depart- 
ment of Defense with strong enough powers to straighten out a great 
deal of this problem? 

Mr. Garpner. Well, there are really two problems. One is the 
problem of classifying the document and the other is the problem of 
clearing the individual who handles the document. There are two 
major problems here. I am not sure that the second problem lies 
within the Department of Defense alone. I think it spreads out to a 
number of other places. If one just thinks about the documents for a 
moment, this would be quite a job to bring all of the—to bring the 
classification system into some sort of uniformity. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult. I am not sure whether one individual could, or not. 

Mr. Mircneti. Mr. Chairman, the other day I believe Mr. Ross 
said they were contemplating establishment of a panel on the research 
and development aspects in the military. He was asked whether any- 
body outside the Military Establishment would be on such a panel, and 
he replied at that time that he hadn’t got that far along in his 
thinking. 

Mr. Gardner, would you care to comment on whether it should be 
restricted to those within the Defense Department, or should outside 
people with similar problems, in business and so forth, be on such a 
panel ? 
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Mr. Garpner. I would think that it should require certain outside 
eople. Not only is the defense and military security system involved 
fred. but you have the industrial security system. It is not enough 
simply to try to straighten out some of the problems within, say, the 
Pentagon, because a large fraction of the delay is caused by security 
and occurs in the industrial plants and universities where the work 
is actually done. So I oid think outside members representing 
those groups could certainly add to this. It would be up to Mr. Ross. 

Mr. Mircuetyi. On page 757, Dr. Berkner states: 

In the case of radar, secrecy seriously delayed its development, and neither 
technical nor tactical progress was very appreciable. As a consequence, although 
it was technically and demonstrably adequate to have done this relatively simple 
job, radar failed to prevent Pearl Harbor (a tactical failure born of military 
ignorance imposed by secrecy, for the clear warning of radar was ignored). 
Had they known our radar protection of Pearl Harbor, there is at least a 
reasonable doubt that the Japanese would have attempted a surprise. 

This was back in 1941. Do you believe there are comparable situa- 
tions existing today in some field other than radar? 

Mr. Garpner. As I read this, what Dr. Berkner is talking about 
here is the matter of where you draw the line on how much of your 
technical military secrets you tell the public before you start helping 
the enemy. This is a matter of judgment. 

I have thought for a long time that in matters of continental de- 
fense it is wise for us to let the public and the enemy know that we 
have certain kinds of defenses. This is the sort of thing we are saying 
here. Had they told the Japanese we had radar, they probably 
wouldn’t have attacked because they would have presumed we knew 
how to use it. 

The same is true in our air defense system here. If we keep secret 
all the facts regarding our most advanced fighters, our air-to-air 
missiles and ground-to-air missiles, keep them secret from the public, 
and in the same sense from a possible attacking enemy, then we should 
not be surprised if he doesn’t discount that possibility. 

I agree with Dr. Berkner to this extent: In defensive weapons I 
feel you need to tell the public a great deal about them. There is a 
need to know on the part of the public, and in doing that you don’t 
jeopardize your security, you just make the enemy believe it is harder 
to attack you. 

Mr. Mirenetz. Mr. Gardner, I believe you gave a speech—I think 
in March 1955, out in Dayton—the subject matter of which became 
highly controversial. 

Mr. Garpner. That was the date at the Air Technical Institute, was 
it not? 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. I believe so. Could you tell the committee about the 
details of that? 

Mr. Garpner. The actual clearance treatment? Yes. 

The Air Force felt it had a public responsibility to inform people 
of the Nation as to progress we were making in certain of our guided- 
missile developments, because many of them were coming to a point 
where they were attracting public attention and it was impossible to 
disguise the fact that they existed. The Secretary of the Air Force 
gave me permission to make a speech concerning the status of our 
missile program. We decided on the Air Technical Institute graduat- 
ing class as an appropriate place to make such a disclosure and pre- 
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ared the speech well in advance and submitted it to the Office of the 
Road of Defense for security review. 

They suggested several deletions, the deletions were made, and 
we obtained a security review stamp from the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Subsequently, a number of Government officials became concerned 
that we had violated security. Several changes were made in the 
speech on the way down to Dayton and these changes were teletyped 
back to the Office of the Secretary of Defense and Security Review, 
and approval was obtained on them before making the speech. So 
from the standpoint of security, that speech was completely reviewed 
and approved by all the approving authorities for both policy and 
security before it was made. In spite of that, as you say, it made 
a bit of a stir. 

Mr. Mrrcuet. In your experience in submitting documents for 
security review, do the people who clear speeches in the Office of 
Security Review really understand the nature of the problem? In 
other words, are they technical people ? 

Mr. Garpner. Most of them are not technical people. The criteria 
that they apply is simply what is in the public domain that has been 
released before and whether such facts as one desires to release are 
now releasable. 

This requires some technical judgment. Sometimes it is missing. 
It requires other kinds of judgment. In general, they have this in 
a fairly high degree. It is extremely difficult, though, to know whether 
something has been released or whether it has not and sometimes it 
requires a good deal of research to find out whether it has been pub- 
licly stated officially by a Government official or simply as a matter 
of speculation by the public media. 

Mr. Mrrcnetyu. In your opinion, is this office the one office in the 
Pentagon that should be up to date on what has been released ? 

Mr. Garpner. I would think they should, yes, since they are the 
clearing agency for most of the official statements. 

Mr. Mrrcneiy. Here we have the situation where the Secretary 
of the Air Force approved the speech; is that right ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Mrroueity. You got that permission yourself, personally ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Mrrcueti. Then it was submitted to the Office of Security 
Review ? 

Mr. GarpNer. Yes. 

Mr. Mircueiu. Does that Office have the power to overrule the 
Secretary of the Air Force 4 

Mr. Garpner. This is not clear. I think it depends on who the 
Secretary of the Air Force is. In the case that I referred to, Mr. 
Talbott was the Secretary of the Air Force and I can assure you they 
did not have the power to overrule him. They are a recommending 
organization. They can recommend to the Secretary of Defense that 
the particular speech in question not be given. 

Mr. Mircuett. What would happen, then, if they made a recom- 
mendation that the speech not be given and the Secretary of the Air 
Force still felt it should be given? Where is his right of appeal? 

Mr. Garpner. To the Secretary of Defense. 
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Mr. Mircueu. Does he get a full opportunity to present it to the 
Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Garpner. Under those circumstances described, he would have 
to make the opportunity. 

Mr. Mircue.. In other words, this Office of Security Review doesn’t 
necessarily have the power to overrule. 

Mr. Garpner. I am not aware that it has the power to overrule. 
Since it is a central clearing point, one has to respect its recommenda- 
tions, or make an issue out of them, one or the other. 

Mr. Mircueity. Mr. Gardner, are you familiar with the famous 
flyover conducted in Moscow on May 5, 1955, which representatives 
of 52 other nations and hundreds of thousands of people watched, and 
the controversy that ensued after the pictures were taken ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; I am familiar with it in a general way. I 
wasn’t actually a part of it at the time. 

Mr. Mrrcneiy. Could you explain to the subcommittee what you 
know of the situation. 

Mr. Garpner. I think our people who had the responsibility for 
clearing the release of the pictures and the text of what was said 
didn’t seem to understand that 52 other nations had seen the same 
thing and at least 1 of them would have probably taken pictures and 
would release them. The idea was toyed with of not releasing the 
pictures and not making a statement, and I think the first statement 
that was made was a very general one, simply saying that new types 
of aircraft had been shown. Then I think the press put on a lot of 
pressure and shortly thereafter, the number and type had to be 
revealed. 

Mr. Mrrcnwetz. Isn’t it a fact the only way it was published in 
America was that Aviation Week magazine got a picture from the 
British, and then after that, the Department of Defense released its 
pictures ? 

Mr. Garpner. I am not sure of that exact sequence of events, but 
I have heard that that was the case. 

Mr. MircnHety. It seems the American people were being denied 
information 52 other nations and hundreds of thousands of people 
saw. 

Mr. Garpner. I think it was not sensible to have delayed at all in 
releasing those pictures. 

Mr. Moss. Could it have possibly impaired our security to have 
released the pictures? 

Mr. Garpner. No; I don’t think it could have impaired our security 
at all. 

Mr. Moss. It might have disturbed our people, but certainly not 
impaired our security. 

Mr. Garpner. It was a set of facts which the American people had 
a right to know. They were startling enough and new enough and 
important enough so that the people had to know them and shortly 
they did, of course. 

Mr. Moss. Going back to page 754 of Dr. Berkner’s testimony, 
under (e), he makes this statement— 

I would assert the exposure of our major military weakness in weapon sys- 
tems is proper and necessary, and it is quite improper that it be kept secret, 


The existence of such weakness is not secret to an enemy who is also expert in 
military matters. Obviously, a weakness would not remain if the military 
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organization could find the combination of technical knowledge to correct it. 
Consequently, correction of such weakness depends upon the skill and ingenuity 
of many people of whom the most important will have skills that cannot be 
employed until they become conscious of the problem. 

Mr. Moss. Would you agree generally with that statement or would 
you like to comment? 

Mr. Garpner. That is an extremely broad statement. The doctor 
has worked extensively in continental defense and I believe what he is 
talking about here is continental defense, that we need to tell the 
people how well we are situated to defend the country against a sur- 
prise attack. Because of the scope of the problem of correcting any 
weakness in continental defense, it is impossible to correct it without 
telling the people that it exists. 

I would think that if it were possible not to advertise the weakness 
to the enemy, it certainly would be desirable. But in the area that he 
is taking about here and in many other areas of modern weapons, doing 
anything in the area, for example, intercontinental ballistics missiles, 
or Nike missiles for defense, these involve so many billions of dollars 
of national wealth and so many people that it is impossible ultimately 
to keep the fact that you are working on these things secret. 

What Dr. Berkner is saying here is that by recognizing a weakness 
in continental defense, one can enlist support for correction of that 
weakness, earlier. If it was feasible to do it without telling the enemy 
that weakness exists, I would be in favor of that, but I don’t see how. 

Mr. Dawson. Don’t you think that the enemy knows the weak- 
nesses ? 

Mr. Garpner. Certainly all he has to do is subscribe to our national 
magazines to learn quite a lot, without any spy system, but I think 
the enemy knows pretty well where we stand. I think we are delud- 
ing ourselves if we think we are keeping very much secret from them. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Mr. Gardner, on page 729 of the same hearings, let 
me quote Dr. Livingston, professor of physics of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology: 


It is possible to draw some general conclusions. The present system of infor- 
mation control does not adequately distinguish between the essentially military 
secrets which can properly be restricted to a relatively small group of cleared 
personnel without handicapping progress, and the more basic fields of develop- 
ment which require the cooperative efforts of many minds. In an area in which 
straightforward technological development is all that is required, security 
classification may not be an insurmountable handicap. But in a new field 
of endeavor which requires fundamental ideas, the widest possible spread of 
information is essential and classification is a serious barrier. 


Would you please comment on that statement from your experience 
in recent years? 

Mr. Garpner. My experience certainly bears out the truth of this 
statement. I would draw a cleaner line here. I think there are 
perhaps two kinds of classification systems required—security systems. 
One is for the military situation, related to plans, deployment, strategy, 
tactics, extent of preparedness, and so on, and the general military 
situation. 

The other relates to taking advantage of technological break- 
throughs as they occur, and causing technological break-throughs to 
occur. And here one needs the most liberal kind of security rules, 
both as applied to classification of documents and as applied to clear- 
ance of individuals. Many of the most creative individuals that are 
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available for work on advanced projects are themselves unusual enough 
so that they are not clearable by normal standards, even though they 
themselves are not security risks. 

Mr. Mircuetu. In other words, it is a twofold project, really. 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Mircuetu. One is clearance of people and the other is docu- 
ments. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, and the way you handle them. 

Mr. Mironery. Mr. Chairman, we have frequently been confronted 
with the phrase “need to know.” I wonder if Mr. Gardner would 
give us a few examples from his experience of how that need to know 
system is applied. 

Mr. Moss. I wonder if we might first have a little background on 
how it developed. 

Mr. Garvner. Well, I think the “need to know” relates to the neces- 
sary compartmentation of secret information in a military situation, 
and also in a situation of espionage or intelligence. One needs to 
orotect the sources and one of the few ways to protect the sources of 
information is to apply the “need to know” criterion with extreme 
strictness. Similarly y, in military plans, in executing military oper- 
ations, the “need to know” criterion must be applied. 

It is not necessary, in order to have the system to work, for everyone 
to know. 

The reverse is true in a development or scientific situation. Here, 
it is very difficult to say which scientist or engineer or physicist is 
going to come up with the idea that will push the ball over the goal 
line, so that all of the people working on a given project have a need 
to know all of the facts they can eet. Applying the “need to know” 
criterion to a scientific situation simply cripples it so that you just 
cannot have any progress. 

Now this it not well understood and it is one of the things to be 
corrected. The need-to-know criteria does not necessarily apply in 
development situations. 

Mr. Mrrenewu. Actually, the “need to know” as you have just 
described it, could be confined to the intelligence field, to military 
plans, to military operations, and things of that nature. 

That is a relatively small area compared to what is being restricted 
today on the basis of need to know. 

What you are saying is that another look at this need-to-know stand- 
ard is required ? 

Mr. Garpner. In the technical and scienntific areas; that is right. 

Mr. Mrrcnetz. Is this need to know an outgrowth of combat- 
operations informations leaked during the Korean war? 

Mr. Garpner. I think the Army tightened up on their rules as a 
result of the situation that developed in Korea. I think they issued 
an order establishing the need-to-know criterion that was then applied 
across the board. It was applied to the technical areas as well as the 
military areas. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. In other words, they expanded the need-to-know 
field from military operations to cover practically everything. 

Mr. Gardner, let’s take the case of a scientist working in basic 
research, toward goals which he may not even realize at the start of 
his project. How can he possibly get the best job done if his access 
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to information is limited by the need-to-know criterion as his project 
progresses ? 

Mr. Garpner. Certainly there are devices for getting around this. 
For example, attempts have been made to simply extract documents or 
titles of documents and place them on cards and circulate them to the 
scientists and see if they are interested in the subject matter. 

Instead of making 100 percent of the classified information avail- 
able to them, they w ‘ould make just the portion each person was inter- 
ested in. I think that is totally inadequate and that it is impossible 
to define what a scientist needs to know and what he does not need to 
know in order to get his job done. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. If a scientist has undergone a full field investiga- 
tion by the FBI or by a military agency y and is cleared to work on top- 
secret projects, isn’t it fair to assume this scientist will protect any 
and all classified information he comes upon ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is the valid assumption ; yes. 

And therefore, you are saying, the need-to-know criterion does not 
have to be applied to him? 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. I was trying to get at that point; that is right. 

Mr. Garpner. I would draw that conclusion. 

Mr. Mircneti. If a man has been thoroughly investigated and 
cleared, the assumption should be that he is not going to give out any 
secrets, rather than deciding that he must be reinvestigated by each 
other agency he requests information from. 

In other words, there seems to be a tremendous amount of duplica- 
tion, as you illustrated earlier today, where one department canceled 
a security clearance on a scientist and then it was automatically can- 
celed elsewhere. 

If you want a man to do a specific job for you and some of the 
information he needs is over in AEC, he has to undergo an AEC inves- 
tigation, does he not ? 

“Mr. Garpnrr. He may not have to have a separate investigation 
but he has to meet their criteria. The data concerning him must meet 
their criteria, and they may request an additional investigation. 

Mr. Moss. And they are the sole judge regardless of what you want 
the man to do? 

Mr. GarpNeER. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Part of AEC’s security requirement was laid down by 
the Congress in the act itself and it goes to an extreme limit. 

But in the Department of Defense, where we hoped we were achiev- 
ing some degree of integration of the services, as I understand it, the 
Defense Department itself has one system; and the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force each have separate procedures. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. What reason might there be for not having a single 
system of clearance ? 

Mr. Garvner. I know of no reason. 

Mr. Moss. Isn’t it possible that rivalry or some competitive feeling 
within the services might act as a barrier to a uniform system of clear- 
ances, or to a single clearance given by the Department of Defense, 
which would then clear for all of the military departments? 

Mr. Garpner. I am not aware of any rivalry aspect of it. I can 

just say that when I was in the Air Force, if we had a man cleared 
Air Force standards, I was reluctant—if he was a marginal case— 
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to submit him to an additional clearance, just in the fear that he might 
get turned down, particularly if he was a man we needed. I think 
what keeps it alive, as much as anything, is just the apprehension 
of what one system might do. 

But it is needed. 

Mr. Moss. Now in this matter of research where cleared personnel 
is used, did the Navy have access to all of the information in connec- 
tion with the development of the Nike, and did the Army have access 
to the information on the development of the Talos ? 

Mr. GarpNner. When you say all of the information, that is a diffi- 
cult question. 

Mr. Moss. I mean that essential in aiding each of the services in 
doing a better job on their own project ? 

Mr. Garpner. I think quite naturally neither the Navy nor the 
Army knew 100 percent about what the other was doing. Nor did the 
Air Force know 100 percent about what each of the others was doing. 
On the other hand, it is not quite necessary to have 100 percent of the 
information. Certainly in the Air Force we had quite a lot of infor- 
mation on the Nike and quite a lot of information on Talos. 

Mr. Moss. In your judgment was it adequate ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is a difficult word. You always like to have as 
much as you can get particularly when you have to make a decision. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel there was a need to know more than was 
available to you? 

Mr. Garpner. Perhaps we had apprehension that we did not have 
all the information. We might have had 100 percent of it, but there 
might have been a little apprehension that we did not have it all. 

Mr. Mrrcueuy. Did the Office of the Secretary of Defense have all 
the information from the Navy, Army, and Air Force? 

Mr. Garpner. I do not know what they had. I am not begging 
that question, but I just do not know what they had. 

Mr. Mircnety. Could they have obtained it if they wanted? 

Mr. Garpner. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Mircue.yu. You would say they had the power to get it, then? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. Have you had any experience in submitting an article 
for publication ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. Was it held up? 

Mr. Garpner. Cleared in 2 days. Both articles. I submitted two 
articles. One on missiles and one on airpower and they were both 
cleared in 2 days. 

Mr. Moss. They were cleared ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Was there any criticism of the articles within the De- 
partment ? 

Mr. GarpNnEr. Yes; there was. 

Mr. Moss. A feeling that you had exposed too much? 

Mr. Garpner. No; I have a security review stamp on both of them, 
so from a security point of view I couldn’t be accused of exposing 
too much. Perhaps from a policy point of view one might say so. 

Mr. Moss. How difficult would it have been for anyone else to get: 
the information you used in the missile article? Was it highly tech- 
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nical information? Was it information that was very new or 
startling ? 

Mr. Garpner. It was new only in the sense that it dealt with the 
confused organization and certainly the people who are part of that 
confused organization would have preferred not to have had it pub- 
lished. I felt it necessary that the American people know how their 
affairs were being managed. 

Mr. Moss. Is it possible that some of the classification that is being 
used is being used to save departments, agencies, and individuals 
from possible embarrassment ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; I am sure that that occurs quite frequently. 

Mr. Moss. To the point where it, in your judgment, is a major 
factor in this mass of classified material ? 

Mr. Garpner. I do not know how major it is, but it just adds to 
the mass of material, certainly. 

Mr. Moss. Is that materia’ clesaified in many instances as internal 
working papers or is it classified under Executive Order 10501 ? 

Mr. Garpner. I do not know. I just have seen a lot of papers which 
did not have any technical or military security in them, which were 
classified fairly highly. An example being the one I mentioned. 

Mr. Moss. How high might the classification be on some of those 
documents ? 

Mr. Garpner. “Top secret.” 

I think it is impossible in any system as large as the Defense De- 
partment—and I am saying this in defense of them, now—to avoid 
some of this sort of thing. 

You can legislate it out of business, but it comes right back in busi- 
ness with a new group of people. 

Mr. Moss. Well, we are studying the problem that is a problem of 
the American people and of their Government, and I think Congress 
has to recognize a certain responsibility in sort of edging people over 
to the overly cautious side in the classifying of information. Some 
committees from time to time have jumped on personnel, or Federal 
departments, or agencies and have been very critical of them. Do you 
feel that that, together with the fact that you can be severely criticized 
for underclassifying, or failing to classify, but rarely ever criticized 
for overclassifying, might increase the tendency of an individual to 
overclassify ? 

Mr. Garpner. There is no question about it. For example, if you 
write a report of some sort in a hurry and it has to be submitted and 
you are not sure what the classification of 5 or 6 points in the poe 
really is or should be, you will certainly automatically put the highest 
classification on it to protect yourself, and protect the possibility that 
you were wrong if you put a lower classification on it. There is a 
lot of that. I have done it myself. It is a natural thing to do and 
is just part of the system. “When in doubt, give it the next highest 
classification.” That is about the rule. 

Mr. Moss. Under the President’s Executive order setting up the 
three classifications, the agencies of Government classifying docu- 
ments were supposed to put on them some date, or some event which 
would bring about their declassification or review. Is there an ade- 
quate review of this classified material or are there proper notations 
on it to bring about its declassification ? 

69222—-56—pt. 5—10 
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Mr. Garpner. On the first point, I am not aware of an adequate 
review to bring about declassification. On the second point, I recall 
having seen no statements, “Unless reclassified, this becomes unclassi- 
fied on such and such a date.” I have never seen that on any document. 

Mr. Moss. The result is to keep it classified once classified ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. A change in personnel might make it difficult for the 
originating authority to declassify and no one else wants the respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Mircneti. Mr. Chairman, the law specifically states that the 
originator will put a date on it for declassification. 

Mr. Garpner. Maybe they put it on the back. 

To show you how this works, I think you will find President Tru- 
man’s original order to drop the A-bomb is probably stilled classified 
“Top secret.” This is the kind of thing that occurs. There is just 
no system for going back and cleaning up after the event occurs. 

Mr. Moss. There seems to be considerable resistance, if the testi- 
mony of Secretary Ross the other day is any guide to policy. We 
were discussing the MacArthur papers. We are told that now, 10 
or 11 years after the war, that they are still classified because they 
contain war plans. 

On that basis, I assume that in the Spanish-American War or even 
the War Between the States, we still have classified material because 
it deals with war plans. 

Mr. Garpner. I haven’t seen any of those documents, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcuetzt. Mr. Gardner, this may be an unfair question, but 
could you give me a definition of “military information ?” 

Mr. Garpner. No; I cannot. 

Mr. Mrrcneiti. Do you think there is anybody in the Pentagon 
who can give me a definition of “military information” ? 

Mr. Garpner. There certainly must be a clean-cut definition exist- 
ing. 

Mr. Mrrcneiut. Mr. Chairman, I am reading from Circular 380-8, 
Department of the Army, Washington, D. C., January 30, 1956. This 
concerns the subject of need-to-know dissemination of military infor- 
mation : 

2. As used in this circular, the term “military information” includes classified 
defense information and official information requiring protection in accordance 
with statutory requirements or in the public interest. No person is entitled to 
knowledge or possession of military information solely by virtue of his grade, 
office, position, or security clearance. Any person who possesses or has knowl- 
edge of military information represents a potential intelligence target for the 
enemy. Therefore, it is manifestly contrary to the best interests of national 
security, as well as of the individual, to increase this potential by granting access 
to military information unnecessary to the individual. 

Now, is that necessary? Everybody in the Pentagon has some kind 
of military information. They don’t say “war plans.” They don’t 
say “operations.” They don’t say “intelligence.” They say “military 
information.” 

Mr. Moss. This is the Department of the Army and Mr. Gardner’s 
familiarity is with the Department of the Air Force. Do we have 
different definitions in Air Force and Navy? 
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Mr. Garpner. I am really not an expert on this subject. I always 
tried to stay away from anything that smacked of military informa- 
tion and stay with research and dev elopment. 

Mr. Moss. Well, that would be military information under this 
definition ; wouid it not? 

Mr. Garpner. I am afraid it would; yes. And this is part of the 
problem. 

Mr. Moss. While we are discussing this matter of security mate- 
rial, have you had any opportunity to form an opinion as to the 
adequacy of the training or of the background of those who are 
empowered to grant clearance? Do we have as great a diffusion of 
authority or responsibility in the granting of clearances as we appear 
to have in the right to classify information ? 

Mr. Garpner. I can only speak for the Air Force. Rather, I can 
only speak from my experience in the Air Force; in the Air Force, 
the people who are empowered to grant clearance are well-trained and 
mature people. 

Mr. Moss. And they clear both civilian and military personnel ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct, and I think they do a good job. 
A fair job. An equitable job. 

Mr. Moss. How clear are the guides in clearing a person for access 
to classified information ? 

Mr. Garpner. It is a matter of judgment in most cases. There are 
certain tests which can be applied. 

General Carroll, who runs that end of the business, I think applies 
those tests with a maximum of good judgment. I have seen him 
handle a number of very difficult cases and I have always thought 
his judgment was excellent. It really boils down to a matter of 
judgment. 

Mr. Moss. Judgment within the framework of existing policies, 
and I would add of equal importance to policy, within the framework 
of existing attitudes. 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. You have had considerable experience in working with 
scientists. Perhaps some of them have been granted clearance and 
some of them haven’t. In your judgment, are our requirements on 
this matter of clearing so stringent that we are depriving ourselves of 
the services of men who could make a very worthwhile contribution ? 

Mr. Garpner. There was a period when I think we were. One of 
the important functions of my office was to see that that was corrected. 
Only in a very few instances do I know of cases where, through lack 
of clearance, or through lack of ability to clear someone, we are losing 
valuable talents. 

Mr. Moss. Do you find any resistance on the part of scientists to 
submit to the clearance procedure? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. Moss. And is that causing us to lose the service of men who 
could make important contributions to many of these basic research 
projects? 

Mr. Garpner. Very definitely. 

Mr. Moss. Could I conclude, then, that we are overclassifying proj- 
ects? If we reduced the security in some of these projects, we might 
move ahead more rapidly ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 
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Mr. Moss. Without any impairment of our overall security ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is my judgment, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcueiyi. Mr. Gardner, is all information on the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile now classified ? 

Mr. Garpner. No, there has been quite a bit of information as to 
the extent of the program and its organization that has been made 
public. Most of the technical facts, however, are still classified. 
Although some of them border on the ridiculous. For example, the 
word “ballistic” and the range “5,000 miles” automatically spells 
out—for any high school physics student—the velocity at which the 
missile must travel. However, I think the velocity is still classified 
information. 

I believe there was an article recently approved by Security Review 
for Time magazine which contained this elementary high school 
physics type of information which previously had been classified. 

Mr. Mircuety. Have you had any experience yourself on trying to 
get this type of information released ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; quite a lot. I was eminently unsuccessful in 
trying to get the simple facts concerning the ICBM’s organization and 
scope of the program—even the names of the contractors—released. I 
think this has all since been released to the public media, however. 
There was some feeling I believe in the Defense Department that we 
could hide this program, even though the launching of any of the 
missiles can be witnessed from the road down at Patrick Air Force 
Base. There is no way to hide these things. They are large, and 
there is no way to hide the structures that launch them. It was our 
contention that it was necessary from a community-relations point 
of view, to tell communities that had large parts of this program a 
little bit about the program and its importance. For some time it 
was felt that this was undesirable. That policy has now been 
changed and they are doing the necessary public-information job. 

Mr. Mrrcuety. How does such a policy become changed ? 

Mr. Garpner. Partly by pressure from the press, partly by pres- 
sure from certain individuals in the management structure who feel 
it—who have the pressure on them. For example, one of the com- 
munities kept hearing loud noises. They thought there was some- 
thing dangerous going on and it was necessary to explain to them that 
it was simply a testing arrangement for ICBM motors. As soon as 
they understeod this and understood the importance of the project, 
they were very much in favor of it. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. In your considered opinion does the average Amer- 
ican get upset because things like that are being done? 

Mr. Garpner. Only if he doesn’t understand it. As long as he 
understands what is going on, there is no problem. If it is a big 
mysterious something that might kill him, he certainly does get upset. 

Mr. Mrrcnetn. For example, we ship some of our big planes, say, 
SAC B-52’s, from one area to another area. The people in the area 
are going to know those planes are there, because they are not going 
to be able to sleep. 

Now is there any reason in the world why any enemy will not know 
it, too, when hundreds of them are around? Why shouldn’t the 
people who are in that particular area know the facts ? 

Mr. Garpnrr. I know of no reason why they shouldn’t. 
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Mr. Mircueti. Then why is all the classification put around it? 
How can you hide it? 

Mr. Garpner. As long as it is in the continental United States it is 
very difficult to hide it. Asa matter of fact, it is difficult to hide any- 
where. I think SAC feels, and they should feel, that the basic facts 
concerning their employment or facts to change their employment, 
must be made military information. 

Mr. Mircueiu. The plans to change? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Mircuetu. But after the change is in effect and they are oper- 
ating from that base, is there any reason for not telling the people 
what is going on ? 

Mr. Garpner. I was not aware that they weren’t. This is the end 
of the business I was not in, so I am not very expert on it, I’m afraid. 

Mr. Mircneryi. Out in California they had one base where the 

lanes used to come in if they were crippled, and the planes from that 
fede went out to meet them and guide them in safely. All of a sudden, 
the Air Foree—SAC—cut off the flow of information from that par- 
ticular base and now they have to go to another headquarters in order 
to get the information pertaining to those particular rescue missions. 
an you see any sense in that type of a program ? 

Mr. Garpner. It is not the sort of thing 1 know much about, but 
it does not sound very sensible to me, I will have to admit. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Isn’t it possible that this overclassification also hurts 
our allies by withholding from them information on classified weapons 
that they might use ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; it does in several ways. For example, there is 
a policy that technical facts concerning continental defense must be 
carefully screened before being released to anyone. This prevents us 
in many cases from making available to our NATO allies some of the 
more important developments in continental defense. I can think 
of one specific instance, where, in Dien Bien Phu, the French desired 
to use proximity fuses and we refused them on the grounds of security. 
One very ambitious, enterprising Air Force officer discovered that we 
had turned over 20,000 proximity fuses, years earlier, to the French, 
and that these were in Fieuse under guard, by French guards. So 
had this been discovered sooner, the proximity fuses could have been 
used. 

Mr. Moss. Well then, there was certainly no question of security 
involved, was there ? 

Mr. Garpner. Not in that case. 

Mr. Moss. We were discussing the article that you had written on 
the ICBM. You mentioned the facts used could be developed by a 
high school student in physics. I wonder if you might give us a 
little more information on the type facts that could be developed rather 
readily from a high school textbook. 

Mr. Garpner. Well, first of all, the word “ballistics” spells out the 
kind of trajectory that would be used, and the range spells out the kind 
of velocity that has to be achieved in that trajectory to achieve the 
range for any mass. If one assumes that a certain weight has to be 
lifted, then one can quickly deduce what the amount of thrust is that 
is required. For a range of weights you can get a range of thrusts. 

This is all pretty straight forward high school physics. 
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When you put these out it would appear you have determined all 
the facts about the ICBM. Actually, it is just a little slide rule work 
with very little more than high school physics. We are certainly 
deluding ourselves when we do not give our enemies credit for being 
able to do this kind of high school physics. 

Mr. Moss. We are still classifying that material ? 

Mr. Garpner. I think we have declassified that item. 

Mr. Mircneti. Mr. Wilson and several witnesses before this com- 
mittee have referred to the fact that if you take a lot of unclassified, 
published information, put it all together, you may end up with a 
‘top secret” document, more or less. 

Now Mr. Gardner, are we forgetting that the Russians can do that, 
or our allies can do that, or anybody can do the same thing ? 

Mr. Garpner. First of all, I do not agree with Mr. Wilson on this, 
and I never have. I have felt that stringing together a series of facts 
which are already in the public domain is something that our enemies 
must be able to do just as easily as we can. As a matter of fact, that 
is one of the standard ways of getting intelligence, to take isolated 
facts in the public domain and put them together in various sequences. 

The point that Mr. Wilson hao made, and he has made it several 
times, is that this is a very bad thing to do because it develops a new 
conclusion. I feel that this is erroneous in that the conclusion has 
already been developed by just the releasing of the facts themselves, 
whether you string them together, or not. 

Mr. Mircuety. Mr. Gardner, will you turn to page 798 of part 4 
of our hearings? Down at the bottom there, in the last paragraph, 
Dr. Houston is speaking: 

It seems to me I have two major points to make. The first is to emphasize 
my support of a recommendation which was included in a recent study of the 
panel on the impact of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The panel’s report 
to the Joint Committee included the suggestion that some attempt be made to 
work out a unified system of classification for the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of Defense. As you perhaps know, there are now two 
completely independent systems. They use different language. They require 
different clearances. 


Then skipping down to the next paragraph, on page 799: 


I think the unification of that system of classification would relieve a good 
deal of confusion. 

And now, reading from the Joint Committee print, “Report of the 
Panel on the Impact of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy,” dated 
January 1956, on page 108, entitled: “11.4, Subject, Impact of Con- 
tinuation of Present Information Controls :” 

1. Individuals interested in developing and applying peaceful uses of atomic 
energy can never be sure they know about classified information pertinent to 


their own activities. Therefore, at any moment they may find their work made 
obsolete or ineffectual by an act of declassification or downgrading of classi- 


fication by the Commission. 

Mr. Gardner, would you care to comment on that statement ? 

Mr. Garpner. In the context of the previous one ? 

Mr. Mircuetu. Yes. 

Mr. Garpner. On the previous one, I certainly agree with Dr. Hous- 
ton. There is a need for a uniform system, and I think the people at 
least in the Defense Department realize this. It is cumbersome and 
time consuming and inefficient the way it is. 
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As far as this statement is concerned, I know of several scientists 
who do not have a need to know and who are interested in working 
on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. One of them brought up this 
very subject, that he was afraid to initiate the work lest he cover 
neon that already had been covered and in effect would be wasting 

is time. 

If he went to the Commission and attempted to establish a need 
to know, this meant he had to get some kind of a contract and he did 
not want to work on a contract; he wanted to work without a con- 
tract, on foundation funds, at his university. So this is definitely a 
problem. I don’t know how you beat it except to downgrade as much 
of the information as possible, so it gets out into the public domain. 

Mr. Mircue.. Reading from the same joint-committee print : 

The dual system on classification by the Commission and classification by 
the Defense Department gives each system of classification, military and atomic, 
added staying power since perfect coordination of the two systems is never 
possible. When the Commission does not desire to release data someone wants, 
it can imply objections from the Defense Department, and vice versa. In the 
meantime, opportunity exists for accidental release of vital information through 
the failure to coordinate. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, on June 18 you wrote to the Secretary of De- 
fense as follows: 

It is my understanding that the Department of Defense is working on a legis- 
lative proposal to establish uniform procedures between the Department, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and other agencies of the Federal Government in- 
volved in the problem. The subcommittee, in view of its interest in this subject, 
would like to know as soon as possible exactly what legislative proposals are 
being considered and all possible background on the subject. 

You received a reply dated June 29, from Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Robert T. Ross, transmitting to you a legislative proposal 
that had been sent to the Speaker on June 27, 1956, purporting to be 
an attempt to establish a more uniform system. 

Now the proposal specifically recommended the following change 
in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, section 143: 

After the words “permit any employee” insert “or any other person authorized 
access to restricted data under the provisions of 145 (b).” 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. Gardner take a look at this 
proposal and the act. 

In fairness to Mr. Ross, I believe Mr. Saymon explained that they 
rather misinterpreted what you wanted at the time, and they said that 
there was no program underway at the moment for a uniform system. 

Mr. Moss. That is correct. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. This modification of the language of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 seems to open AEC’s door for the Department of 
Defense people and others, but there doesn’t seem to be any opening 
of the DOD door for AEC or for any other agency, and specifically 
nothing is said as far as outside people are concerned. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. This does not meet the thing you were talking 
about. It simply talks about clearances of personnel, and it does not 
talk either about documentary classification. It seems to be a 1-way 
street instead of a 2-way street. 

Mr. Mircueti. Now, Mr. Gardner, on this particular problem that 
everybody admits exists, would could you recommend to this subcom- 
mittee ? 
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Mr. Garpner. Well, I only have one course of action these days, as 
a private citizen. I can write my Congressman. I really do not have 
any good opinion about what needs to be done here. It apparently 
is agai aaPs, since you run into the language of the Atomic Energy 


Act, but what you really need is a single clearance which would apply 
to both agencies and a set of standards for classification and some 
liberalization of the need-to-know principle. These three elements 
would have to be in whatever legislation was enacted. This only has 
one piece of one of those things. 

Mr. Moss. On that point, I think earlier you indicated that the 
agency itself should set down the specific details. 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. In this case it would have to be done 
jointly between the two agencies. 

Mr. Moss. Would that be by Executive order or must the Congress 
act, requiring some reporting to the Congress periodically to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the program and to make certain that it 
doesn’t get out of hand ? 

Mr. Garpner. I think the latter one would be the best. 

Mr. Moss. And in any such review program, do you feel that Con- 
oe should require by law that clearances will be uniform and be 
road enough to permit access between agencies and departments? 

Mr. Garpner. I certainly do. 

Mr. Moss. Now, you indicated also that over 1 million people are 
involved in classification. That many people can do a lot of work in 
the course of a year. Do you have any idea how many documents 
would be classified by the average person who has the right to classify ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is a very difficult number to get at, but certainly 
millions of documents are being classified each year. One of the 
things I know you are concerned about it how do they ever get un- 
classified, and 1 would say that only hundreds of thousands of docu- 
ments get unclassified, as opposed to the millions that get classified. 
If one assumed that an individual classified 5 documents a year, that 
would be 1 every 2 months—I think that is very low; it might be as 
high as 10—that would be 5 million new documents being classified 
each year, if there are only 1 million people doing it. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel we are now at the point where it requires 
more than just viewing with alarm by Congress and interested parties 
within the executive branch? Do you feel if we are to get it under 
control we have to start moving affirmatively now, and take action 
within the very near future to get this thing back on a reasonable 
course ? 

Mr. Garpner. I would think so, if any of the numbers we have been 
talking about are valid. If so, we have a paper mill that can be 
nothing more than a leaky sieve, at best. 

Mr. Moss. If it continues on its present course, it might actually 
cause us to be hanged in our own maze of redtape and confusion. 

Of course, in handling classified material, the housekeeping expense 
goes up markedly, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Garpner. The higher the classification, the higher the expense. 
It is a very expensive business. 

Mr. Moss. I wonder how many three-combination safes we have in 
Government today. 

Mr. Garpner. In Government and industry it must be a fantastic 
number. 
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Mr. Mrrcuett. Industry must follow the same procedure? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Mrircueit. Who pays for those? Do they come out of the 
contract ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is a piece of capital equipment. It belongs to 
the contractor and he pays for it. 

Mr. Moss. When industry classifies, does it classify under Executive 
Order 10501 or under some other authority ? 

Mr. Garpner. I don’t know. 

Mr. Moss. Does the Department of Defense review the classified 
material that is in the files of industry ? 

Mr. Garpner. Much of it comes to one or another of the agencies 
in one way or another. Blueprints or reports or that sort of thing. 
Generally, the end item will be—perhaps not the raw data, but the 
end item will certainly be reviewed by some agency of the Department 
of Defense, the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

Mr. Moss. Does industry originate the classification in many 
instances ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. With personnel indicated by the Government and au- 
thorized to classify ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. Have you, in your work with the Department of the Air 
Force, had any complaints from industry that it felt the system rigid 
or unrealistic ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; many of them. 

Mr. Mircuen.. Mr. Gardner, on page 771 of part 4 of our hearings, 
at the bottom. Dr. Berkner is speaking: 

It would seem to me quite possible, not that the scientist developing the infor- 
mation, but that a group of men who were qualified in the field of both military 
and technical science should review proposed classifications before things are 
finally stamped secret and should take action to reduce that classification soon 
thereafter. 

One of the great problems of secrecy today is that when a technological de- 
velopment, or when a scientific development is stamped secret it tends to re- 
main stamped secret for many years thereafter. 

Now, Mr. Gardner, are you familiar with the Vannevar Bush 
Board that they had during the war years? 

Mr. Garpner. Which one was this? 

Mr. Mrrcueu. The Scientific Research and Development Office? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; I worked for them. 

Mr. Mircuety. Could you explain how that worked ? 

Mr. Garpner. It worked through the mechanism of a group of sec- 
tions and each section was assigned a different responsibility. The 
policy was that the Office of Scientific Research and Development 
should do none of its own development work, or as little as possible, 
and that we would contract out for as much of it as possible. We 
didn’t adhere rigidly to this because in the case of Los Alamos it was 
necessary to do development work there, and in the case of other 
areas—rockets—but in general it was all contracted out to either 
industry or universities. 

Security was the smallest of our problems. We were generally 
moving so rapidly that the security people were coming around and 
asking us what was going on instead of coming around telling us we 
had broken security. 
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Mr. Mrrcnety. Well then, if our understanding is correct, there 
was one establishment somewhere in the Defense Department that 
knew what was going on in the field of research, is that correct? 

Mr. Garpner. They were not a part of the Defense Department. 
That was a separate agency of Government. 

Mr. Mircuety. Where were they sitting and to whom did they 
report ? 

Mr. Garpner. They reported directly to the President. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. What happened to that organization? 

Mr. Garpner. At the end of the war, its facilities and all of its data 
was turned over to the various military branches. If you will recall, 
at that time, there was only an Army, a Navy, and a Marine Corps, 
and an Air Corps. An effort was made by the people in it to get 
the Military Establishment to take over this kind of work, believing 
that you couldn’t have a “ministry of supply” kind of development 
agency—which is exactly what that was. They developed products 
and w eapons that they thought the military might use, and then sold 
them to them. Many people feel that that is the only way to get 
development work done in military weapons. I believe it was cor- 
rect to merge the entity, as it was—to literally destroy it. A piece 
of it became the Atomic Energy Commission and the rest of it became 
bits and pieces of the Army tech services and the Navy. 

Mr. Mircuey. The point is that an individual, a Congressman, a 
Senator, could go to that office and find out what was going on if he 
wanted to. 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Mrrcueti. Where would he gotoday? Is there any comparable 
office anywhere in Government today ? 

Mr. Garpnerr. No, there isn’t. The most logical place would be the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Development. 

Mr. Mrrcureni. Would he know about the AEC work ? 

Mr. Garpner. No; they would have to go to AEC. 

Mr. Fasceii. How about the military ? 

Mr. Garpner. He might or might not know about that. 

Mr. Fascrtx. Actually he is only an administrative coordinator who 
hands out policy directives, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Garpner. Hands out the money, and general policy direction. 

Mr. Moss. This is off the point of this subcommittee, but it is a 
matter of great interest to me: Is the present system bringing about 
the type of crassh program in development that you had ur ged? 

Mr. Garpner. It is the reverse of a crash program. It “slows down 
the development to the safest possible pace, rather than the most 
daring possible pace. 

The Russians have done the reverse of this. They have adopted a 
policy of moving at the most daring possible pace, if all we see of 
them is true. 

Mr. Moss. As we did with the Manhattan project in World War IT? 

Mr. Fascetu. You are speaking of a unified and coordinated research 
and development plan and not one spread out in five different places? 

Mr. Garpner. That is the way it was done during the war and since 
then it has spread out pretty badly. 

Mr. Mircnetz. In the situation we have existing today do you feel 
there is a need for an office such as the Bush office ? 
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Mr. Garpner. It would depend on whether you lost more time set- 
ting it up than you made up after you got it set up. 

Mr. Mrrcueit. You have research components scattered all over 
today, haven’t you? 

Mr. Garpner. That would be a gruesome little affair to pull those 
components back from the people who now own them and put them 
in one pile. 

Mr. Moss. I think you answered that rather effectively, if I recall, 
at one time and I greatly admired the position you took when you so 
strongly urged a policy which was at variance with the one within 
the Department. I think, at least in part, it contributed to your de- 
cision to leave; you felt there had to be more of a push, a crash 
program. 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Fascetx. I would like to ask a question on which, it seems, I 
always run into the same answer. If it is true in this case, the answer 
would seem to be almost universal. 

My question is, “Why can’t the Assistant Secretary in the Depart- 
ment of Defense do what you are talking about doing?” That is his 
job, isn’t it? It should be. 

Mr. Garpner. May I take a moment and explain: 

He has a shop. Each of the offices over there is a shop. His shop 
is 200 people. They are concerned, currently, with not having dupli- 
cation of effort between services and doing some analysis work and 
preparing next year’s budget. 

The next point of contact is the Assistant Secretary of a given serv- 
ice—let’s take the Air Force—and his shop is about 11 or 12 people. 
The next point of contact is the Deputy Chief of Staff for Develop- 
ment, and his shop is about 380 people. 

The next point of contact is the commander of the Air Research and 
Development Command in Baltimore with his shop which has about 
2,000 people. Still no one has done any work. 

The next point of contact is the commander of the base where the 
work is to be done, in his shop, which consists of usually 500 people 
and still no work has been done. 

Finally, the order to do the work gets out to the poor fellow who 
has to do the work, only to find that perhaps it has been countermanded 
by a horizontal policy order in another shop in the Secretary of De- 
fense’s office, and the poor fellow who has to do the work then has 
to get these two countermanding orders resolved and go back up 
through all of these many shops. 

Yes, the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Research and Development, 
could do this, but if he did, the system would have to be simplified 
because there are too many layers of administration—I won’t say 
layers of command: I will just say layers of administration—between 
him and the doing of the work. 

Mr. Fasceni. Has this idea ever been suggested or tried ? 

Mr. Garpner. It has been suggested, but not tried. 

Mr. Moss. Cost is a matter of great interest to this subcommittee 
as a part of its basic assignment from the parent Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Through the lack of coordination and through the classifying and 
the clearance of personnel, are we adding much cost to our research 
and development programs ? 
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Mr. Garpner. Yes, I think we are, substantially, but I don’t think 
that is the important item, even though your committee is interested 
in it. The thing we are doing is losing time and we can’t get the time 
back. Since this is a technological race with the Russians, I would 
think we could afford any cost in order to win it, but we can’t afford 
to lose the time. 

Mr. Moss. I would agree. Cost, even though upon occasion it ma 
appear to be excessive, if it pushes us along, it is all right. But need- 
less cost we get nothing for. If it is contributing to a slowdown rather 
than to a speedup in achieving an objective, then it is doubly wrong. 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Mircuett. Mr. Chairman, this is a hypothetical question, but 
one which has been brought up before this subcommittee before. There 
are scientists working in the Department of Defense and the various 
services; they are working with military officers who are not scien- 
tists. Soa dispute arises as to what should be classified or unclassified 
on a project. 

From your experience, Mr. Gardner, whose recommendation is 
adopted ? 

Mr. Garvner. The strongest personality. 

Mr. Mircuetx. Then you would assume that the scientist couldn’t 
really be free in his determination ? 

Mr. Garpner. No; but I think it is more academic than hyopthetical 
because actually I haven’t seen this situated arise very many times. 
The more common argument is what the work content is to be—what 
to work on—rather hen the level of security that will be involved. 
Once an agreement is reached on what to work on, then other things 
seem to fall in line. 

Mr. Fascetu. I think that is what we are interested in, the content 
and not the level of classification. 

In other words, if a dispute arises as to content, it would seem to 
me, based on discussions that we have had here today, that the supe- 
rior is the man who makes the decision regardless of what the scientist 
would say. 

Mr. Garpner. Let me give you an optimistic note now—and I am 
speaking here just of the Air Force: At the end of World War II, the 

thief of Staff recognized the need of some integration of the Air 
Force of the future, with science and technology. He formed a Science 
Advisory Board consisting of about 70 of the top scientists of America. 

Mr. Mrrcneit. When was this? 

Mr. Garpner. Just after World War II. 

That Board has on it some of the top scientists in America. They 
serve on panels, in areas, such as propulsion, electronics, aerodyna- 
mics, and so on, as well as nucleonics. They serve as an advisory 
board directly advising the Chief of Staff as to areas that should be 
exploited, areas that shouldn’t be exploited—perhaps negative rec- 
ommendations on projects, and they have formed a very unusual 
marriage of the military training and background with the scientific 
breakthroughs that are coming along. To my own certain knowledge 
I have seen them make large contributions to what the Air Force of 
the future looks like, and also to our posture in the missile field. 

Mr. Moss. They are doing that in the Air Force? 
Mr. Garpner. Right. 
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Mr. Moss. Is there any organization serving the Secretary of De- 
fense coordinating all the services to avoid duplication and sugges- 
tion areas of development? A counterpart organization ? 

Mr. Garpner. In the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Research and 
Development’s office, a series of coordinating committees with mem- 
bers from each service. ; 

Mr. Mircuetn. Outside people like the scientists ? 

Mr. Garpner. No. Then each coordinating committee is meshed 
with a technical advisory panel in its area—for example, guided 
missiles. There is a technical advisory committee on guided missiles, 
of outside people, and they advise the coordinating committee to do 
its coordination to avoid duplication. 

Mr. Moss. Are they cleared to the point where they can have all 
the information that would permit them to make the same sound 
judgment that the advisory committee does in the Air Force? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. So it isn’t just a hopeless mess, there are some 
good things about it. Some of them work and some of them don’t. 
The Science Advisory Board to the Chief of Staff is a good working 
organization. 

Mr. Fascriu. Mr. Gardner, isn’t it true, however, that the results 
of these coordinations and advisory committees can only be success- 
ful if there is agreement between the military services? 

Mr. GarpnER. That is correct. 

Mr. Fasceiu. And where there is no agreement, or a dispute arises, 
then something else happens. 

Mr. Garpner. Generally, nothing happens. A study is instituted 
and, “We will take it up later.” 

Mr. Fascetu. Therefore, we don’t have a Department of Defense 
able to superimpose its own ideas and make them effective on a coordi- 
nated basis. Actually, as a matter of practicality, we get done only 
what the services can agree upon among themselves; if they don’t 
agree, it doesn’t get done. 

Mr. Garpner. That is what we get done quickly, what they agree 
on. It takes a little longer to do the other. Sometimes they have to 
trade it out so that they all wind up doing the same thing. 

Mr. Moss. Do you have anything further, Mr. Mitchell ? 

Mr. Mircuetyi. Yes, one more question: Do you think Congress 
should have some kind of advisory committee on research and devel- 
opment somewhere? It doesn’t have any now. To get outside views 
on this particular subject ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; I do. I think Congress is possibly one of the 
most poorly informed groups on this subject and yet you have to act 
in various ways to aoe or not support the research and develop- 
ment program, not only of the Defense Department but the AEC and 
the other branches of the Government. I have felt for a long time 
that a scientific group, in an advisory capacity to the Congress, or to a 
congressional committee that concerned itself with research and devel- 
opment, would be an excellent thing. 

We have talked about this among the scientists and I know they all 
share this view. ; 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, specifically to the Appropriations 
Committee ? ’ 
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Mr. Garpner. To the Appropriations Committee or some committee 
that concerns itself specifically with the future of research and devel- 
opment. 

Mr. Moss. We have a number of committees concerning themselves 
with it. The Committee on Government Operations has the responsi- 
bility for fellowing through on the appropriated dollar to see that it 
is spent properly and that we are getting value for it. 

Mr. Garpner. The joint committee also needs good, independent 
scientific advice. 

Mr. Moss. I think in the field of military research, and in the whole 
Military Establishment, Congress is becoming increasingly dependent 
upon the executive departments. It has to act in faith in almost every 
instance. And yet the constitutional responsibility for the levels of 
strength of the services is Congress’ and not the President’s. 

Mr. Mitcuety. You feel that this field of endeavor is going to be so 
commanding in the next 10 or 20 years that the Congress should have 
a specific advisory body ? 

Mr. Garpner. Either a specific body or a scientific group who can 
take the various committees who are concerned with appropriations 
and progress of military affairs, and keep them properly and inde- 
pendently informed. 

Mr. Moss. Do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. Mrrcuerx. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Gardner, we want to thank you for appearing here 
and giving us your advice and giving us the information you have. 

It has been very helpful to the subcommittee and I hope that we can 
look forward to contacting you and discussing problems as they de- 
velop. I hope we can feel free to continue to seek your advice as we 
complete the work that has been assigned to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Garpner. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Moss. The subcommittee will now adjourn until 2: 30 this after- 
noon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 2: 30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Moss. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Our witness this afternoon is Lt. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, retired, 
executive director of the National Rifle Association, and former Chief 
of the Army Public Information Services for the period 1946-48 and 
1949-53. 

It is my understanding, General, that quite a few of those who hold 
responsible positions in the newspaper field have felt that your ad- 
ministration of this Office during a period of about 5 years was 
outstanding. I know that your appearance here at the request of the 
subcommittee will undoubtedly contribute a great deal to the study 
that we have underway. 

I wonder if you would identify yourself for the record and give 
us a brief résumé of your background before proceeding with your 
statement ? 
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STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. FLOYD L. PARKS, UNITED STATES ARMY 
(RETIRED), EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIA- 
TION, AND FORMER CHIEF, ARMY PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICE 


General Parks. Thank you, sir. I am Lt. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, 
United States Army, retired. 

I retired in February of this year after more than 38 years’ service 
in the Army. 

I did have the assignments as Chief of Public Information and 
Chief of Information in the Department of the Army, and it was my 
pleasure to work with the news mediums for a little over 6 years. 

The reports you have heard indeed are very charitable of my efforts. 
All I can say is that I did my best to be frank and honest with the 
news mediums, and get the facts for them as promptly as I could. 

Mr. Moss. I have in mind one recent editorial in the Washington 
Post. The editor of the Post, Russell Wiggins, has been one of the 
leaders in trying to bring about a freeing of information and when 
he pats you on the back for the job you have done, it would be my 
opinion that you must have done a pretty good job. 

General Parks. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Moss. I believe, General, you have a prepared statement which 
you desire to present ? 

General Parks. Yes, sir; I have a prepared statement here which I 
thought would give you some of my views and it will be about as 
quick and as simple a way of doing it as possible. 

As I understand it, the purpose of this committee is to examine the 
difficulties of the news mediums in obtaining news from Government 
sources. By “news mediums,” I include the daily press, magazines of 
all types, radio, and television. 

The only agency with which I am thoroughly familiar is the De- 
partment of the Army, of which I was Chief of Public Information, 
and Chief of Information for over 6 years. From that experience, 
it is my opinion that the principal difficulty stems from the Army’s 
lack of knowing how to furnish information, rather than from any 
desire to hold the information back. 

An Army officer is by nature secretive. His principal reason for 
existence is to win wars, and he is trained to keep information strictly 
within the military. 

A need exists, therefore, for a trained corps of public information 
officers who have the confidence of both the military and representa- 
tives of the news media and who know not only the requirements of 
the media, but the mechanics and timing involved in publishing or 
broadcasting news. These information officers must be fully ac- 
quainted with the complex structure of the military in order to know 
where to get the news, and they must be able to recognize the news 
values of military actions, which most military men do not, and be 
of enough rank and force to convince reluctant staff officers of the 
wisdom of releasing news promptly and properly. 

This need for trained information people within the military itself, 
must be recognized if the information is to be gotten to the public. 
It must also be recognized that the activity requires a sizable number 
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of people and sufficient funds to be effective in serving both the media 
and the public. 

It follows, then, that it is necessary to establish a career pattern 
for Army public information personnel. Such a career pattern will 
insure the retention of qualified officers who know the problems of 
the communications cana in public information. They must be 
assured of promotion based on performance of duty as information 
specialist. Tn the past, officers have avoided information assignments 
because they felt that such service retarded their careers, prevented 
or delayed promotion, and seldom gained recognition for a task well 
cone. 

I also believe that key information personnel should be kept in 
their assignments for a minimum of 4 years. Newsmen learn to 
know key personnel and to have confidence in them; the information 
personnel learn the requirements of the media and are thus better 
uble to serve them. Too frequent rotation of personnel destroys a 
continuity valuable not only to the Army but to the media representa- 
tives. 

Removal of the congressional limitation on the expenditure of 
funds for public information within the Defense Establishment would 
also be a long step forward. 

When I was Army Chief of Information, the then Secretary of 
the Army was questioned by a Member of Congress about the expendi- 
ture of about $64 from his contingency fund for lunch for a group 
of ladies attending a briefing in the Pentagon on Army affairs. These 
ladies represented some 20 million American women, and their mem- 
bers were intensely interested in how the Army was treating their 
husbands and sons. In my opinion, that $64 lunch bill was a very 
good investment for the public as well as for the Army. Certainly, 
a man is a better soldier if the ladies at home are satisfied that he is 
being well trained and treated. 

This luncheon incident led to discussions as to what was legitimate 
public information and what was “propaganda.” The committee 
eventually gave a very broad definition for the guidance of the 
services. 

In this connection, I would like to say that I have served as the 
information officer for 5 Secreteries of War or Army and then for 
4 Chiefs of Staff, and not one of them used the Army or propaganda 
or personal publicity, or tried to withhold legitimate news from the 
people. My instructions were to make available all matters of inter- 
est to the people, consistent with genuine military necessity in mili- 
tary matters, and to treat all representatives of the media equally. 
They felt that the American penis were entitled to know, as fully 
as possible, what the Army was doing with its sons and treasure. 

However, the feeling grew that the services were spending too much 
money on public information, although I calculated that the world- 
wide cost of the Army’s public information service (about $4 million) 
was one-fortieth of 1 percent of the budget at that time, an insigni- 
ficant sum when you consider that we had about 2 million men in 
service in over 40 countries throughout the world. Certainly, the 
taxpayers wanted to know where their money went and the parents 
and wives wanted to know what their sons and husbands were doing 
enough to pay that small sum for it. 
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However, when Congress next examined the budget, they put a 
limit on the amount of the appropriation which could be spent on 
public information. I might say fare: that neither I nor my oppo- 
sites in the Navy or Air Force had the opportunity to appear before 
the congressional committee to present their views and justify their 
needs. 

Since that time, the Army’s limitation has been progressively re- 
duced from $3,225,482 in fiscal year 1952 to $830,000 in fiscal year 
1956. This sum is supposed to pay for public information activities 
army wide and worldwide. 

I became commanding general of the Second Army at Fort Meade, 
Md., in 1953. I had seven States in my area. Within this area I had 
40 installations, including such major posts as Fort Knox, Ky., with 
approximately 35,000 personnel. To carry out my responsibility as 
a commander to keep the public informed of their Army’s activities 
and of what their sons were doing, I received, during fiscal year 1955, 
the munificent limitation of $25,000. 

One of my stations was Fort Knox. Fort Knox is, or was, the fifth 
largest community of people in the State of Kentucky. It was con- 
stantly making news of keen interest, not only to its neighbor, Louis- 
ville, but to Kentuc ky and the whole country. I suballotted it $1,000. 

I submit that such a limitation is unrealistic. Surely the Army has 
an obligation to inform the public in a factual manner of what their 
Army is doing, of the experiences their sons are undergoing, of train- 
ing methods, of progress. How can this be done effectively under the 
onus of a restricting limitation ? 

The officials of the Department of Defense, I feel, have never fully 
understood the problem of the limitation, simply because they do not 
have the problem. For this reason representatives of the three serv- 
ices should appear before Congress and defend their budgets. De- 
fense activities are concentr: ated at the seat of government “and their 
information personnel work full time at the job in Washington. The 
Army—and the other services as well—is spread in hundreds of instal- 
lations all over the world. Any of these installations may at any 
time become newsworthy, and when the press wants news, they should 
have it. This is true even of a small antiaircraft battery: someone 
must be able to service the press, even though it be for only a few 
moments a day or a total of an hour a week. Yet under the limitation, 
even the reply to a phone call from a newsman must be charged. And 
when the limitation for an installation is reached, theoretically the 
phone should not be answered, or the reply to the reporter should be 
that his query cannot be answered because the limitation is exhausted. 
Obviously such a procedure would be inconsistent with the generally 
accepted principle of the public’s right to be informed. 

Until recently, charges against the limitation were made according 
to the Bureau of the Budget definition of public information activities 


for the entire Government, and I will quote from the regulation SR 
360—-45-5, December 10, 1951: 


6. DEFrntTION.—“Public information” covers preparation of material for news- 
papers, periodicals, and other non-Federal publications; distributing press re- 
leases and interviewing representatives of the press; preparation of material 
for broadcasting purposes and contacts with broadcasting representatives, prep- 
aration of advertisements (whether paid or free) except advertising relating to 
the acquisition or disposal of Government property; preparation, installation, 


69222—56—pt. 5——11 
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and circulation of exhibits; production of motion pictures and film strips except 
those for internal use of the Government; and preparation of publications 
neither required by law nor issued primarily for internal use in the Government, 

Using this definition as a criterion, the Department of Defense has 
specified what service information activities are to be charged. Each 
year the interpretation has become more restrictive, until in 1955 the 
parenthetical clause “(whether voluntary or upon specific request)” 

yas added to the policy defining the limitation : 

It now reads in part as follows: 

IV activities to be included: 

(a) Pay and allowances of all personnel, including secretarial and clerical, 
both military and civilian, engaged in the activities indicated below will be 
included. The applicable share of pay and allowances of personnel engaged 
in this work on a part-time basis will also be included. In determining the 
cost of military pay and allowances for services performed by military per- 
sonnel, the principles and procedures for computing standard military com- 
pensation rates as outlined in the Department of Defense Instructions for 
Statistical Costing of Military Services in Industrial and Commercial Type 
Establishments, dated February 2, 1951, may be used. 

(b) For the purpose of costing and except as excluded in paragraph C, below, 
public information and public relations activities include— 


And here comes that quote: 

(1) Preparation of material (whether voluntary or upon specific request) 
for distribution to, and official contacts with representatives of, nongovernmental 
publications. 

(2) Preparation of material (whether voluntary or upon specific request) for 
radio and television broadcasting purposes, and official contacts with broad- 
casting representaitves. * * * 

The effect of this one small clause was to make chargeable against 
the limitation inquiries and requests originating with the press rather 
than only material originated by the Army. Charges against the 
limitations were thus more than doubled, making the restriction even 
more unrealistic. 

Last year, Congressman Ford in the budget hearing commented that 
“So far as I personally am concerned, I do not think the limitation 
should exist, because it is not practical.” At the hearings of this year, 
the Defense Department Information heads scarcely mentioned the 
issue of the limitation. As I state before, they do not feel the pinch. 
They levy on the services if short-handed. One year before I left 
the Pentagon, they required each service to furnish 20 people to Office 
of Public Information, and charge their salaries to the services limited 
allotment. 

The unrealistic nature of the limitation is obvious. Queries from 
the press and other meia must be answered, whether or not the officer 
who answers is a public information officer. Requests for informa- 
tion must be serviced, and news is the most perishable commodity in 
the world. Minutes count with reporters, and prompt direct access 
to the seource of news is essential. Only trained information officers 
can help the reporter through the complex oflices and branches where 
the news is. 

Such services, all of which should be honestly grouped under the 
heading of public relations, are better performed by trained personnel 
who are familiar with the requirements of the requestors. If an in- 


stallation has no public information officer and the operations officer 


receives a press query, his lack of understanding of newspaper dead- 
lines can easily so delay the answer as to make it useless. 
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The accounting required for the budget limitation imposed on the 
Army is extremely complex and expensive. It would be ludicrous if 
it were not so serious a handicap. 

Information officers may work in effect a full day trying to service 
the press—but to keep within their limitations they record only the 
actual time they are on the phone, or taking a reporter around. In 
order to satisfy auditors, records must be held and kept or an estimate 
made of the proportion of an officers’ time spent in public-information 
activities. The officer must continually ask himself whether the action 
he just took was chargeable to public.information, or whether it 
belongs in the category of staff coordination or troop information 
rather than against the meager public information budget allowance. 
It is a dilemma no honest man enjoys experiencing. 

Furthermore, much activity chargeable against the limitation is 
not initiated or desired by the Army. For instance, a train jumped 
the track near Fort Meade last winter. Within a matter of minutes 
the Army had ambulances, doctors, and nurses on the scene and evacu- 
ated dead and injured to the Army hospital at Meade. Reporters 
were on the scene almost as fast as the ambulances and the public 
information job for the next 48 hours was enormous—getting names, 

ictures, personal experiences, and so on. That wasn’t budgeted for, 
warrant you, but we were happy to do it, and I don’t scrutinize the 
time estimates. 

Extreme interest of New York papers in the deaths of 2 Fort 
Dix, N. J., personnel in 1955 exhausted, so I am informed, 6 months 
of the public-information officers’ limitation in 2 weeks. A commercial 
airliner crashed on a military reservation in Missouri and the public- 
information officer handled the press until the airline representative 
arrived—the officer’s activity was chargeable. When the President 
went to Fitzsimons Army Hospital last year, the press of the Nation 
converged in person and by telephone—the information officers’ activi- 
ties were chargeable against the limitation. 

I honestly think that if strictly and literally enforced, the entire 
annual limitation for the Army would be exhausted within 2 monitlis. 
Should the Army then cease all service to press and public for the 
next 10 months? 

This limitation is a totally inadequate, completely unrealistic and 
artificial restriction, and its elimination would remove one of the 
major blocks impeding the free flow of information. I would like to 
respectfully suggest that the problem be reexamined with a view to 
removal of the limitation. 

It was my feeling when I served as Chief of Information for the 
Army that the Department of Defense public information activities 
went beyond the policy area, which was the original reason for their 
establishment, into the operating area which made the reporter one 
step further from the news source than necessary and proper. It is 
my view that the Department of Defense Office of Public Information 
should be a very small organization to promulgate broad overall poli- 
cies in public information for all the services. In addition, this Office 
should Gandlie the public information for the Secretary of Defense and 
the Department of Defense staff. 

Operations, however, should be delegated completely under an- 
nounced policy to the military services and their public information 
staffs, with direct access by the press to the officers of the services 
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without going through the Department of Defense. I feel that the 
release of information will be greatly facilitated by such direct 
access. 

The Department of Defense should maintain certain common 
facilities such as a room for the press, reproduction facilities, a photo- 
graphic laboratory, and television, radio, and motion picture studios 
which could be used in common by ‘the services. However, the day-to- 
day contacts with the news media should be direc tly with the three 
services, who would operate under the policy guidance from the 
Secretary of Defense. 

This statement has of necessity hit only the broad aspects of a most 
complex subject—I have said many times that you cannot suppress 
news, good or bad, and it is poor policy to try. Frankness and honesty 
in dealing with the news media is essential. Couple that with speed 
va handling news, and you are on the right track toward getting 
tactual reporting. To do this, however, requires many trained people, 
ample funds to pay them, and direct access to both the reporter and 
the high official. 

Mr. ¢ ‘hairman, that completes my general statement. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you, General. 

Congressman Fascell, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Fascetu. I do not have anything at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moss. General, I am very much interested in the comments 
you have made igniting the limitation imposed by the Congress. 

General Parks. It is in the appropriations bill each year. 

Mr. Moss. On page 3 of your statement you said the following: 

However, when Congress next examined the budget, they put a limitation on 
the amount of the appropriation which could be spent on public information. 

Do you recall what year that was? 

General Parks. It was about fiscal year 1952, I think; I am not 
positive. 

Mr. Moss. Did the Department of Defense protest the imposition of 
a limitation at that time? 

General Parks. I do not think they did. 

Mr. Moss. They did not accord the individual services the oppor- 
tunity to appear ? 

General Parks. We did not appear before Congress. 

Mr. Moss. You indicate that there was a reduction in the amount 
allotted to the Army from the $3.25 million in 1952. 

Did the $3.25 million in 1952 appear to be adequate ? 

General Parks. Well, that was quite a reduction although we were 
able to get by with it because, as I say, in interpreting what we had 
to count in the limitation, we were not so restricted as they are now. 

Mr. Moss. At the pr esent time the Army has $830,000? 

General Parks. That is the figure that I was given; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. That is for the current fiscal year, 1956? 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. I believe in Secretary Ross’ testimony the other day he 
indicated that $3.25 million was now the total appropriation for all 
three military services. 

General Parks. Plus his office; yes, sir. 

This limitation is on the amount of money from the regular appro- 
priations which may be spent for public relations. It is not a Rreot 
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appropriation for public relations or public information. It is just a 
limitation on what can be spent from the normal pay of the Army and 
the pay of civilians, you see. 

Mr. Moss. In addition to that is there a separate appropriation for 
public information for each of the military services ? 

General Parks. When I was there, mine amounted to $66,000 which 
was for the purpose of purchasing special supplies which were not for 
issue like photographic supplies, special paper, and so forth. My pay 
and the civilians’ pay all came from the pay of the Army either as 
military or civilian, and I am sure that is still the way the people are 
paid who work in public information. However, you have a ceiling 
on the amount that you can pay from the appr opr iation for that pur- 
pose. That is where the limitation comes in. It is quite possible— 
and I am speaking now not from knowledge but through getting it 
from someone else—that there is a direct appropriation for the opera- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense’s public information office and that 
may account for this $450,000 which you are talking about. 

Mr. Moss. You feel if the services had the trained personnel and 
the necessary budget that much more information would be available? 

General Parks. I feel that if they had the people who knew how 
to get the news and the people to get the newsmen and the staff officers 
together, it would be most helpful. 

Take, for instance, the general officer who is a busy man at the head 
of some very import: int branch spending millions of dollars, if we had 
the trained public information men who could go with a newsman 
to see the general and help him get the story, the newsman could get it. 

In my experience in the Pentagon, I hav é seen major generals who 
would say, “I will talk to this reporter, if you will send somebody 
from your office.” I would say, “All right; I will send someone.’ 
I would send a captain, perhaps, who w ould sit in the office with this 
major general. The major general would feel very assured and give 
a fine story that should be gotten out, so that everybody would be 
happy. But if the reporter had gone up there by himself, the major 
general would have given very, very little information beca ause he did 
not know the reporter or the procedures and he was too busy to find 
out himself. So you must have a trained public information officer 
to help. In other words, this officer, although only a captain, could 
have kept the general from making a mistake. The general, knowing 
this, spoke freely and fully, and the story was made available to the 
newsman. The captain certainly would earn his pay by his presence. 

That is not just one instance; it happened many, many times. Of 
course, I did not always send a captain; I sometimes went myself. 
Whom I sent depended upon the newsman and the military man in- 
volved. 

To get back to this limitation on expenditure of funds for public 
information: Before it was put in we had the necessary number of 
military people working in public relations or public information, 
and the necessary number of clerks and they did a creditable job. 1 
did not have to account for their pay or where it came from. I do 
think the job was done fairly well, 1f I may allude to the editorial 
which you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, and the reputation that you 
say Ihave. That was because I had a good staff. I had trained people, 
and I had the confidence of the press and I had the confidence of ev- 
eryone from the Secretary of the Army on down, that we were trying 
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very hard to do a good job for the public press and for the Army. 
However, if you om put a limit on me of $1 million, I would not have 
had the people to do a competent job. I estimated at one time that 
it cost the Army about $4 million yearly, if you counted the pay of 
everyone. When you consider that we were operating worldwide, 
that was peanuts. We were getting the stories out, as the writer of 
the editorial evidently appreciated. 

You can recall that in 1946, 1947, and 1948 the number of front 
page stories which the Army created. We had our troubles, but as 
soon as the press and the news media found out that we were trying 
to do an honest job, our troubles began to diminish and it was because 
we did have the trained people, both military and civilian, to help 
get the news out, and get the people who made the news, and the peo- 
ple who wrote the news together. That is the big job. It takes 
trained people and money to beable to doit. 

If you get that limitation removed, I am sure that you will find that 
the flow of news will be greatly accelerated. 

Mr. Moss. You do not feel, General, that under the present limita- 
tion of about $800,000, and the regulations going along with it, that 
you would be abie to repeat the job you had done when you were with 
the Army ? 

General Parks. No; I would not want the job under any circum- 
stances without a good staff todo it. As Isay, as an Army commander, 
it was ridiculous. Last year, in fiscal year 1956, the Second Army 
commander’s allocation was $13,000 to serve seven States, which in- 
cluded the large installations of Fort Knox and Fort Meade. 

Fort Meade, I think, is almost as large a station as Fort Knox. It is 
about the fourth community in Maryland. In fiscal year 1956 Fort 
Meade had $625 to spend for public information. That was the limi- 
tation on the value of the time that officers and civilians could work 
on public relations. I would not be surprised if we did not actually 
spend that much or obligation that much in the one train wreck to 
which I referred, because everyone pitched in to help the reporters. 
The newsmen were in these in force talking to the hospital people. 
The public information people had to find out from the hospital au- 
thorities whether the injured man was too sick to be interviewed or 
whether he would like to be interviewed. It also involved getting the 
names of the next of kin and so forth. It was a tremendous job, and 
yet the whole post, to run the whole year, was supposed only to use 
$625. It was absurd. 

As I said, and speaking very mildly, no honest man likes to be put 
in a position like that. I think it makes liars out of people to have 
to account for such expenditures under a ceiling like that, when the 
job is there to do and must be done. 

Mr. Moss. Well, I would certainly say, on the basis of your testi- 
mony, that I would concur in your views. 

During the time that you served as Chief of the Information Office 
for the Army, did you have any difficulty in answering news media 
queries because of what you would judge to be overclassification of 
information ? 

General Parks. Well, Mr. Chairman, the matter of classification 
has no simple answer. Of course, I have grown up in the service 
as a military man and my first real encounter with the press was in 
Berlin where I happened to be in command, and it was there I learned 
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the value of a well-informed press. I had my press conferences and 
told the press as much asI could. I gave them background upon which 
they wrote very intelligent stories and we were able to head off some 
bad situations because the press knew the score. 

As I said before, the average military man is so used to playing 
the military game of keeping it from the enemy that he is not by 
nature the kind of fellow who wants to give out news. You have to 
educate him. That is where the trained information officer comes 
in. I had a fine one, Major Barney Oldfield, in Berlin. He educated 
me. He told mea lot. He is the kind of trained man who joined my 
staff and taught me the rudiments of the operation of the press, the 
way they thought, their time schedules, and so forth. 

Mr. Mircuein. I was going to ask you where you got your training. 

General Parks. Barney Oldfield was a great help ¢ to me and I gave 
him direct access to me at all times. It used to rather embarrass the 
Chief of Staff to have me deal directly with my DIO, but I kept the 
Chief of Staff fully informed and he soon got used to the procedure. 
There can be no go-between between you and your public information 
officer. He has to know you and what the job at hand is. He has to 
know the press as well. I was fortunate, I had a good one. 

Mr. MitcHe.i. You keep saying I would do this, but 1 would have 
a trained staff. 

General Parks. We are wandering far afield here, but I am glad 
to go more fully into the subject if the committee desires. Ihave talked 
to fifteen or tw enty thousand young officers up to grade of colonel in my 
61% years as information chief. I told them all that when they got 
to be a commander they would have an officer on their staff called the 
information officer. This officer is not it. The commander himself is 
the information officer. I told them, “as commander you are the 
public information officer, you are the No. 1 public relations agent. 
This fellow on your staff can help you but, brother, you are it.” I do 
not know how this will sound on the record. My language is not too 
good. What I want to emphasize is that as a commander you are 
responsible for the public relations of your unit. 

To get back to the classification, your public information officer can 
help tremendously. I have b: ittled in the Department of the Army 
many hours to get something downgraded to be made available to the 
press. Sometimes I would win and sometimes I would not. It gets 
to be a matter of opinion. One man thinks the matter can conceiv- 
ably develop into something the enemy might want to know. Another 
man thinks it will not. Who knows? But I think, honestly, that 
everybody I worked with was defending and supporting what he, with 
all sincerity, thought was right. I never felt that anybody tried to 
withhold from the public news they should have. I felt it was my job 
to convince them what I thought should be declassified and down- 
graded, should be. Sometimes I was able to do it and sometimes 
I was not. 

Mr. Mircuetu. Actually you were functioning then not only in 
public information but in security review. 

General Parks. This public information job is a funny one. You 
get into everything. They give you more things to do in public in- 
formation than some staff officers get, more vari rble jobs. That is one 
reason I feel you should have first a man who has good military 
experience. Then, if you give him the training in public information, 
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he makes you a good man. If you bring in a man who merely is 
experienced in a newspaper and does not know the military, it will 
take him some time to learn the military. It is easier for the military 
man to learn the mechanics of the news media than it is for the news 
media man or untrained man to learn the mechanics of the great mili- 
tary organization, worldwide, and with its many channels and peculiar 
ways of doing things. 

Mr. Moss. Do the services have any program of selecting personnel, 
military personnel, and training them in this field ? 

General Parks. Sir, in 1946 w then Gen. J. Lawton Collins was Chief 
of Information, we established the Army Information School at Car- 
lisle and we trained officers and enlisted men in public information 
and troop information and education. They go hand in hand. You 
have to keep your troops informed as well as keeping the public 
informed. 

Mr. Moss. Do the services give adequate recognition to the officer 
who does a good job in the field of public information 4 

General Parks. That is the difficulty right now. I would like to 
go back and say we established this school, which is still running at 
another location, Fort Slocum, N. Y. In my opinion, this school has 
done more to get good public information on a local post, camp, and 
station level than anything. We have trained sergeants and young 
lieutenants that keep the posts out of trouble and keep the informa- 
tion flowing locally. They gradually work into the higher grades. 
We have done a good job training them and I hope that continues. 

Mr. Moss. You indicated in the past officers have avoided informa- 
tion assignments because they felt such assignments retarded their 
careers, preventing or delaying promotions. 

General Parks. U ndoubtedly that is a fact. Much emphasis is 
plac ‘ed on a man’s combat potentiality—and this is logical in most ways 
since our business is to win wars, and a military man should be able 
to help you win the war. However, at the same time you have to 
have varied types of specialists in this great army. It is not a small 
army any more. So I maintain that a man who is a specialist in 
public information should be trained in it and stay in it and be pro- 
moted in it just as a good artillery man or infantry man. Just like 
a doctor or an ordnance officer who stays in Ordnance. I could not put 
that across although I tried and General Collins backed me. I felt 
that a man who had repeated assignments in public information 
should not be jeopardized in promotion because of it. He should 
be eligible for staff school also. When I would try to get an officer 
sent to Fort Leavworth to the General Staff School, I would have no 
luck. In one case I got the reply back “we are very sorry, there are 
500 other officers of his grade who have had combat and troop experi- 
ence and you can see that his chances of going to Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School are practically nil.” This officer finally got there 
by getting out of public information, getting assigned to a battalion 
and during his troop duty and having nothing to do with public 
information for about 4 years. As I say, he fin: ully got to Leaven- 
worth, and graduated. He is, to my mind, one of the best public 
information officer we have, but he will have none of it unless some- 
body gets him by the scruff of the neck and brings him back in. He 
is just one case of a well qualified officer forced out of public informa- 
tion to protect his career as an officer. 
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Mr. Moss. Is this a problem that can be solved entirely within the 
services or does it require the attention of Congress? 

General Parks. I do not think it requires attention of Congress. 
I wanted to highlight it here because it is one way of getting to the 
attention of the authorities that you have to have a career for these 
people. They should be able to rise to a general officer’s position as 
head of the Public Information Division, provided they served com- 
petently in that field. 

Mr. Fasceiu. That problem of specialists persists in all services? 

General Parks. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetn. You will continue to have that problem and I do not 
think it will ever be cured internally. 

General Par«s. I do not think it will be cured, but I know of two 
officers the Air Force promoted to brigadier general for good work 
in public information. 

Mr. Fasceiu. They just started their Academy. Let us wait a few 
years to see what happens. 

Mr. Mitrcuety. Mr. Fascell just brought up an interesting point. 
Why don’t the Army, Navy, and Air Force start something at their 
respective Academies to make future officers more aware of this? 

General Parks. We have. When I was Chief of Public Informa- 
tion we got as many hours instruction in public information as we 
could pry loose not only at West Point, but in each service school, In- 
fantry, Artillery, and so forth. It was very good. We gave these 
fellows specific cases of situations involving the press and asked what 
would be their action in the situation. I honestly think one of the 
reasons we are having better public information on the post, camp, 
and station level is because of these courses we gave in the schools. 
There we trained young officers and men in the fundamentals of 
dealing with the public and the press. I do not remember how many 
hours in the course at West Point, but they had a good course. I 
remember one of the experts.that went up to West Point was head of 
the department of speech, Ohio State University, a Dr. H. F. Hard- 
ing. Incidentally, he is a colonel in the Army Reserve. He gave the 
cadets a 2-hour lecture on public information and it was good. I 
didn’t hear the lecture, but I read it, and having talked to him many 
times, know that he would put it across to the cadets in a dynamic 
fashion. They followed up Dr. Harding’s lecture with specific cases. 
So you see, they are giving instructions in public information at West 
Point. I think it is very effective. 

Mr. Fasceti. The trouble is the thinking persists throughout the 
military that any of these special duties is like going to Siberia. 

General Parks. Unfortunately, that is right. 

Mr. Fascern. If you really want a military career, you better get 
on line duty and stay in the line. 

General Parks. They were good to me when I finished my public 
information tour. They gave me the Second Army to command and 
I have been grateful. 

Mr. Mitcuet.. It really did not retard your career, did it, General ? 

yeneral Parks. I have no complaint. I think the Army has been 
rood tome. I think I have been very, very lucky. All the assignments 
have had have been pleasant ones, challenging ones, and to have 
finished the one I had in public information without having the 
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ress mad at me was quite a source of satisfaction. To command the 

Second Army, I think, was a wonderful way to end my career. 

Mr. Mrrcrett. Is it "possible for that feeling of yours to be trans- 
mitted to a few other high-ranking officers ? 

General Parxs. As I say, the difficulty now is an assured career 
for the information officer, who has been the pick-and-shovel man in 
public information, so that he has a chance to go beyond grade of 
colonel to a general officer’s spot. I think that is a . distinct possibility, 
and I think it will some day come. 

Mr. Fascett. What is the promotion policy in the Army? Do 
special assignment officers compete against line officers for vacancies? 

General Parks. That is a broad subject. I am not competent to 
discuss it. I do know that in trying to get these public informa- 
tion officers to the schools and promoted I ran into a policy that they 
must have a certain amount of troop and command duty before they 
could qualify. That would break their public information continuity, 
contacts, and everything else. Though this policy might have given 
the Army a broad base of combat trained offic ers, it ‘did not give a 
good base of public information officers. 

Mr. Fascetxz. I understand that in the Navy, up until about last 
year, everybody competed on the same basis. That practically left 
these special assignment officers out in the cold. Then they changed 
their policy and line officers competed against line officers for the line 
vacancies among the total number of selections to be made. 

General Parxs. I am not qualified to discuss that 

Mr. Moss. General, the thing that brought shout ‘the establishment 
of this subcommittee was an increasing volume of complaints from 
news gathering media, from committees of the Congress, from busi- 
ness, industry, and science, over the inability to get information. 
Many of the complaints involved information which would not end 
up in a press release, just as a matter of policy within the services, 
but instead requests for special information from a great variety of 
sources. The contention is this is becoming an increasingly difficult 
job, this getting of information. 

If that is true, at the same time that we have an increase in the 
military control of much technical knowledge, then is it not a problem 
that should be attacked now and not looked at optimistically for an 
eventual change? Is it not one that would require the attention of 
the Congress if we are to make substantial progress at an early date? 

General Parks. Well, I think the attention of Congress will cer- 
tainly be helpful. I have always felt that within the Army at least 
there was a genuine desire to get as much out as we could. The diffi- 
culty was in getting a meeting of minds within the structure and 
framework of the Army itself on what could and could not be put out. 
I imagine it is the same way in other services but I have no knowledge 
of it. 

Mr. Moss. One of the problems which certainly requires the atten- 
tion of Congress is an adequate budget and sufficient personnel to 
do the kind of job you feel is possible. 

General Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. The limitation on appropriations would have to be re- 
moved by Congress before that would be possible at all. 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Moss. But having the services create a special corps of imfor- 
mation specialists, as career officers in the service, might require 
congressional action also. 

General Parks. It might, although I think it could be done within 
the services. They could assign officers who wanted repeated tours 
in public information to a branch like the Adjutant General, as was 
once proposed. As an Adjutant General they would not have to qual- 
ify as a combat leader and commander of troops. 

Mr. Moss. I agree all problems this committee deals with could be 
handled administratively, but we seem to be making progress back- 
ward at the moment. Congress may have placed a limitation on 
information actitives, but that was based on criticism that the infor- 
mation being put out was self-serving propaganda rather than helpful 
public information. A few years ago a committee of Congress was 
established to go into this so-called propaganda after an endless series 
of news releases had gone out which were more in the line of managed 
public relations than straight information. That undoubtedly led 
to curtailment of budgets for public information officers. In fact, I 
think all of the departments of Government became sensitive to any 
charge that they had a public relations man aboard. They all had 
public information officers. 

General Parks. I think they have changed the name of the activity 
from public relations to public information. In fact, I know they did 
during my time. You have stated one of the reasons. 

But I have always maintained that the public relations division was 
just trying to be the window through which the people watched the 
Army operate. In other words, we were there as an instrument to get 
the news and get the story. Of course, we liked to have good stories for 
the Army, but we got bad ones, too. We tried not to dodge them. 
We were straightfor ward about them because, the newsmen told me, 
a bad story only lasts 3 days. You might as well get it out and get it 
over with. 

Mr. Moss. The bad stories have a way of leaking out. 

General Parks. Better get out the facts. Otherwise in a leak you 
get just half of them out. 

Mr. Mrrcnety. General, are Army officers more likely to give out 
information to another Army officer in the Office of Public Informa- 
tion than they are to a civilian in that same office ? 

General Parks. Yes, they are. It is hard to explain, but unless 
they know the civilian awfully well personally Army officers are re- 
luctant to discuss their affairs. You cannot get away from the per- 
son-to-person basis in this news business. Sometimes even as an Army 
officer [ would hive to convince the staff officer I was talking to that 
he could trust me and tell me everything, just like I was his lawyer 
or his doctor. They will not do that unless they know you awfully 
well. So that I have always felt that, as I said before, not only 
would the Army officer or staff head give it to the Army officer better, 
but the Army officer makes a better public relations officer than the 
civilian because of his military background. We have great use for 
civilian specialists. We had them when I was in information work 
and they were of inestimable value to me. But when it comes to get- 
ting a story cut of the military, a military man does it better. 
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Mr. MircHeu. Does it not seem that the people in the services are 
kind of forgetting who they basically suaindlons the people of the 
United States? 

General Parks. I tried not to. 

Mr. Mrrcne tt. I am not talking about you. 

General Parks. I told them the Army is yours and you have a right 
to know as much as possible about it. 

Mr. Mircuetyi. There seems to be a strange psychology existing 
that assumes the people have no right to know what is going on. 
grant in what you have done that has not been true, but from the 
testimony the subcommittee has taken to date it certainly looks like 
that. 

I think we are also facing another problem today. During the war, 
thousands of professional journalists, like their fellow citizens, either 
enlisted or were drafted. Many of these men ended up in public in- 
formation and censorship posts. ‘Today the various branches of the 
Military Establishment are forced to fill these same posts with ama- 
teurs who have no understanding of public information problems. 
Again during the war, there was established an Office of War Informa- 
tion, at one point under direction of Elmer Davis. This office had total 
authority to release information refused by any other agency in the 
Government. No such office exists today nor do any high-ranking 
officials have the same authority or the same responsibility on an 
agency-to-agency basis. 

Do you think it would be possible to establish somewhere in the 
Department of Defense an office charged with freeing up information ? 

General Parks. I do not think it is necessary. I think the machin- 
ery exists for it now. Of course, I have been away from it. I do not 
know what goes on now. But certainly when I was there, the three 
heads, the Chief of Information, Army, Navy, and Air, did the best 
they could to get it out. Of course, during wartime you will bend 
over backward to be sure that everything going out should go out, 
that nothing of value to the enemy goes out, and I think everybody 
will agree that is the way it should be. But I believe that if you 
centralize too much in one place, that it becomes so big that you can- 
not get anything through it. I have always felt that you should 
operate under a policy guidance and for the 1 or 2 times that some- 
thing will go wrong, 99 times or 98 times everything will go smoothly 
and your business will run faster. You have to accept the 1 or 2 
mistakes as the price of decentralization. 

Mr. Moss. General, do you feel that the establishment of the infor- 
mation office in the Department of Defense, charged with responsi- 
bility for releasing all information concerning all the services here in 
the seat of government, is a trend toward that overcentralization you 
feel is improper ? 

General Parks. If it is handled right I think it is a sound way to 
do it. I have always felt the Secretary of Defense’s Office should 
have the final word and should be the one to give policy guidance on 
what would and what would not be released. 

Mr. Moss. Do you mean by that a policy governing your actions? 

General Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. And, leave the final judgment of release up to the serv- 
ices under policy guidance from above rather than holding it in the 
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hands of the Secretary of Defense, with his subordinates making the 
determination as to whether or not the information should be re- 
leased ¢ 

General Parks. That is what I think and I think ‘t will work if I 
understand you right. I feel that the Secretary of Defense’s Office 
should give policy, direction to the three services. In most of the 
cases they ‘an go ahead and operate. If something gets borderline 
and a decision is needed, you can go to the Department of Defense 
and get it. If you make a mistake the Department of Defense can 
crack you for it and should do so, and you probably will not make: 
another. But to expedite getting out information you must operate 
under decentralized policy. I have no quarrel with the Secretary of 
Defense having the final say. He is the No.1 man. He is the boss. 
He should properly exercise his responsibility. But decentralize it 
down to the services. They might not do it exactly the way he would 
do it, but as I say, in most cases they will be right. 

Mr. Moss. You feel it would expedite release of information ? 

General Parks. One of the things I objected to was that they 
wanted to edit my releases. I would send a release on something to 
them to be mimeographed and the first thing I knew it was edited 
by somebody in the Secretary of Defense’s office who knew nothing 
about it, not for security but— 

Mr. Moss. They did not like the way you phrased it ? 

General Parxs. That it was too long or not the way they would say 
it. That was a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Moss. How well informed were you kept on matters of plan- 
ning and policy and to what extent did you participate in the discus- 
sion of them when you were head of public information in the Army ? 

General Parks. I sat with the Army Policy Council at every meet- 
ing. I was cleared for the highest classification and it was one of the 
things that used to scare me to death. I knew so much I was afraid 
I would talk in my sleep. But unless I knew the facts I did not know 
the direction things were going and did not know how to intelligently 
do the job I was there to do. 

Mr. Moss. It would be essential ? 

General Parks. I had the facts and I had the confidence of every- 
body including the Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff. 
I do not think there w as a project in the Department of which I was 
not informed. That is the only way you can do it. At the post, 

‘amp, and station, or unit level, the public information officer has to 
know what is going on and be right beside the commander. That is 
the way it was in the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Mircuerty. What about your staff? 

General Parks. I used my judgment on how far down it went. 
T always kept my deputy, who was a general officer, informed. I 
guess he knew 99 percent of it. There were rare occasions when 
I did not pass something on to him, but I always felt that insofar as 
possible my deputy and I should have no secrets from one another. 
From the deputy down we did not always pass along classified mat- 
ters. We used our discretion in that because sometimes it would be 
embarrassing to a colonel handling the press to know something they 
were trying to get. It is much better for him to s: Ly, “I know nothing 
about that.” Then he can be honest. 
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Mr. Moss. There was a memorandum issued by the Secretary of 
Defense under date of March 29, 1955, directed to the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and in paragraph 3, subparagraph 
(d), is this statement: 

The appointment of a civilian as the chief official responsible for public infor- 
mation activities of each of the military departments— 


that is one of the things the Secretary instructs shall be done in this 
memorandum— 


and pending the appointment of such a civilian, the Secretary of each of the 
military departments shall be responsible for that department’s public infor- 
mation activities. 

(See exhibit ITT.) 

That memorandum has not been carried out to date, but if it were 
carried out, do you feel it would bring about any easier flow of infor- 
mation or do you think it might be ultimately more restricted ? 

General Parks. I do not think it would bring about any freer ex- 
change of information. As a matter of fact, as I said before, I think 
it is essential that the No. 1 man be a military man for two reasons; 
one that he is almost contemporary with the high staff heads and the 
other is he knows the organization of the Army, clear on down through 
the smallest units. I think that is essential. No matter how good the 
civilian is, how hard he tries, how big a success he was in civilian life, 
he walks into something brandnew and it takes him 6 months to a year 
to learn what it is all about, even how to get around the Pentagon. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. That man has to be of sufficient rank to command 
the respect of those he deals with. Where are you going to get such 
officers after what you have told us today? How are you going to 
get them above the rank of major? 

General Parks. Of course, that is the reason I would like to see 
a career pattern for information officers. You will get some real 
good majors, lieutenant colonels, and colonels and eventually one 
of them will go into the No. 1 spot as general officer, so that you will 
not bring in a new man as they did me. I learned it. I had on-the-job 
training. 

Mr. Mrrcnetz. You thought you were going to Siberia when you 
got the job? 

General Parks. It used to worry me. I did not bring my family 
to Washington for 6 months because I thought I would get fired. With 
the good help of the press people like Mark Watson and Elton Fay 
who would ask questions in such a way that I knew how to answer 
them for the first 6 months, I got by without getting fired. 

Mr. Moss. So at the moment, as I understand it, your recommenda- 
tions would be that the Defense Department furnish policy guidance 
in this matter and leave the information job up to the services; that 
you have military career perscnnel handling public information for 
these services; and that the public information field be given suffi- 
cient status so that there is no fear that you would be passed over 
for promotion and assignment ? 

General Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. And also that the very harsh ceilings imposed on appro- 
priations and personnel be either removed or modified to permit a 
proper job by the military ? 

General Parks. Right. 
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Mr. Moss. Now, is it your further contention that if we interpret 
the regulations literally, it would be impossible for a commander to 
live under the ceilings that have been imposed ? 

General Parks. I do not think that he could possibly do the job 
that he should do. It is not so indispensable in Washington because 
that is one operation, but when you get in the field and spread this 
limitation out so thin, it is just impossible to operate. 

Mr. Moss. If we stuck to the strict accounting procedure laid down, 
he would operate about 2 months in supplying information, and then 
close up shop for the following 10 months? 

General Parks. That is almost true. It costs as much to account 
for this limitation as the limitation imposed. 

Mr. Moss. That would be my observation, according to your state- 
ment on page 5. 

General Parks. When you think of the paperwork involved, it 
really costs the Government as much to account for it. 

Mr. Moss. Did you have a strict limitation imposed on accounting 
costs ¢ 

General Parks. No, I did not have. You have your controller’s 
division and your auditors, and they do that along with other things, 
but it does take their time, and they have to put out very voluminous 
regulations on what will be accounted for and what will not be. 

Mr. Moss. If we assigned the 16 officers from the Department of 
Army who are presently serving in the Public Information Office of 
the Department of Defense back to the Army to do the job, you feel 
they would get out more information and better serve the public? 

General Parks. I do not think that is the solution of it. The De- 
partment of Defense has a good-sized job up there. They need people 
too, but in the Department of the Army they need some people who 
can be looking ahead and studying the situation and who can be 
conferring with staff officers and finding out what is going to happen 
and getting ready and getting public information planned, which 
you do not have unless you have some men with time to spare who 
can do it. I used to have three colonels in the Army who went to 
staff officers’ conferences throughout the Pentagon in order to find 
out what was going on. Often after hearing a staff paper presented 
they would say, “This is a very interesting public-relations problem. 
Let us get busy to see about how we are going to announce this.” We 
cut down I do not know how many unfortunate instances by doing 
that. 

Mr. Moss. You said on page 3: 

The officials of the Department of Defense, I feel, have never fully understood 
the problem of the limitation simply because they do not have the problem. For 
this reason, representatives of the three services should appear before Con- 
gress and defend their budgets. 

Is that the original budget request you refer to, or the budget as it 
is finally granted through the Department of Defense and through the 
Bureau of the Budget ? 

General Parks. I think they should come before Congress to defend 
it. They do go before their own budget advisory committees but from 
there on, it is somebody else in the Department of Defense who takes it, 
and, as I said, the Department of Defense operates right here in 
Washington only. 

They did not know what I was up against out in the field and the 
information program demanded of me. 
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Mr. Moss. Then it would be your view that the story of the need 
for the removal of this limitation and for more adequate appropria- 
tions has not been thoroughly given to the Congress ? 

General Pars. I do not think it has. That is my opinion from 
all I can gather. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mrrcueti. General, I have here the Lockhart report, marked 
“War Department, Bureau of Public Relations, June 3, 1946,” sub- 
mitted to you by a civilian consultant, and there is a very curious thing 
about it; it is reprinted by the Army Information School, Fort Slocum, 
N. Y., in October 1955. Where has it been from 1946 to 19554 

General Parks. That has been one of the most widely used and 
studied reports on public information we have had. In the Army it 
has been so widely used that we have run out of copies, and I am 
delighted to see that they are still extant. If you have the time, I 
would like to tell you how the preparation and publication of that 
came about. 

Mr. Moss. Certainly. 

General Parks. When I came in as Chief of Public Relations, and 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins was Chief of Information, both of us were 
new. Genera] Collins knew Roy Howard of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. We saw him at an editors’ convention and we said, 
“Roy, we are new on this; we would like to have some help. How 
about sending somebody down here to show us what we should do 
with public information and public relations in the Army?” 

Well, Roy looked around and said, “I think Jack Lockhart is the 
man. When do you want him to come down?” 

Now, Lockhart is the man that the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
sends to sick newspapers to find out what is wrong with them, and 
he stays with them until they get back on their feet. He is a keen 
man. He was Byron Price’s assistant during World War II. He 
came down to the Pentagon, and I gave him a desk right next to mine, 
and he watched us operate there for 60 days, I guess it was—it was 
over a month anyway. We said, “Jack, you write a report of what 
we are doing right, what we are doing wrong, and what we should 
do.” He came up with that report which you have, Mr. Mitchell. It 
has been required reading by all students of the Information School 
ever since it was first published, and I have recommended it to hun- 
dreds of people. 

Mr. Mrrcneiy. That is the Information School. Is there any way 
it can be read in the Pentagon and in the Army? 

General Parks. Those fellows have an awful lot of reading to do. 
A busy top man is so busy spending millions of dollars that he has 
not time to read. 

Mr. Mircnet. General, there are 26 pages in this report. That 
can be read in 1 hour, and it certainly highlights a lot of the things 
that this subcommittee has heard. i 

General Parks. I think most of the senior officers have read it. 
For instance, I know that General Palmer who was commandant of 
the Information School and is now Deputy Chief of Staff has read 
it, and most of the senior officers have read it. It was a report which 
was of benefit in teaching public information throughout the Army, 
and I think it has done us a world of good. 

I am glad to see that they are reprinting it and continuing to use it. 
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Mr. Mrrcnent. Do you suppose that the Secretary of Defense’s 
Office could have read this at some time ¢ 

General Parxs. I do not know. It is an unclassified publication, 
and I am sure that it is available to them if they want to read it. 

Mr. Fascern. There are really two phases of this problem, General, 
are there not? One phase is routine informational requirements, both 
from the standpoint of keeping the press and the public happy, and 
doing a good job for the Army itself. The other phase of the problem 
is the release of that information which has an impact on national 
and international affairs. 

General Parks. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetx. Most of our discussion today has related to phase 1, 
that is, keeping the public happy and doing a good job for the Army, 
giving the press the information it wants. 

We have not touched on this other phase of the informational prob- 
lem, and that is the release of information which affects the other 
services, and also affects the foreign-affairs problems of the United 
States. 

Do you feel that the system you have suggested is adequate to take 
care of that phase of the problem too? 

General Parks. Yes, sir; I do. I used to handle those things. If 
the State Department or the Navy or the Air Force were interested, 
I always coordinated with them. In fact, General Collins got a com- 
mittee set up in the State Department just for the purpose of trying 
to coordinate those things. I used to eall Lincoln White over in the 
State Department two or three times a week about them. When the 
Defense Department came in, we coordinated with them, and then 
others in their line would, in turn, try to do it. It is a little more 
difficult now, but certainly one department of the Government cannot 
disregard the interest in the things that are going on in the others, 
and there has got to be coordination between them. 

Mr. Fasce.i. But under the decentralized system, it becomes just 
a matter of individual responsibility or knowledge or comprehension 
on the part of the officers in each of the services; is not that true? 

General Parks. Yes, but if you get competent officers in there, they 
will do it. They will not take action that they know impinges on 
someone else without consulting them. The point I am trying to make 
is that if they gave me authority to act under an announced policy, 
I could clear actions with the other three, the Defense Department 
and the State Department quicker than if I got the thing together 
and sent it to the Department of Defense and they put their leg men 
on it. We found in such situations I could get it through a lot quicker 
and better. We would not disregard the Department of Defense at 
all, but act under their announced policy. 

Mr. Fasceti. You would have control of it ? 

General Parks. I would control it under policy and authority to 
act under it. 

Mr. Fasce.y. I am wondering whether that is the right way to do 
it, speaking now only of that news which has an international or 
national impact. 

The way I understand the present system, General, the accountable 
officer in his respective service has the sole judgment on whether or 
not information will be released. If he had any doubt about it, and 
69222—56—pt. 5———_12 
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if he thinks he ought to take it up with the Office of Security Review, 
or the Office of Public Information of the Department of Defense, 
then it gets to their attention. But in many case it does not get there. 

General Parks. In other words, what you mean is that the officer 
who starts action on a paper can originally classify it and use his 
judgment on the classification of it? 

Mr. Fascetn. Yes. 

General Parks. Well, I do not know how you are going to get away 
from that, because he is the one that starts it and he uses his discretion 
on it. 

Mr. Fasceru. Yes. 

General Parks. Education of this fellow is the solution to get him 
to know exactly what should be classified and what should not. Let 
him be liberal about it. 

Mr. Fascetu. General, this subcommittee has heard testimony to- 
day, and other times also, that there must be over 1 million personnel 
in the Government who are original classifiers of information. 

General Parks. That is true, but if you are going to have the 
enormous bulk of business going on that there is, you ¢ annot get away 
from it. 

Mr. Fascetx. I understand that, but now we are talking about edu- 
cating over 1 million people on what to release. 

General Parks. This is a big job, but that is one of your best 
approaches to it. They are working that out in the staff schools and 
in the War College and so forth. 

Mr. FAscett. Gener ‘al, will you agree w ith me that the Office of 
War Information did a good job in time of war? 

General Parks. I cannot comment on that because I do not really 
know how it worked. Was not Byron Price in that? 

Mr. Mrrcuety. No; he was in the Office of Censorship. He is re- 
ferring now to the OWI. 

Mr. Fasceti. Elmer Davis’ office. 

General Parxs. At that time I was one of the military men who 
was trying to nae 1 million men. I was Chief of Staff of the Army 
Ground Forces. I did not pay much attention to what was going on 
in the information field. 

Mr. Fascetz. You will admit that the United States Government 
has a problem with respect to news that has an international impact, 
just as the Army has a problem with respect to its own news? 

General Parks. I surely agree that it must be coordinated. 

Mr. Fascety. That is right. It seems to me that coordination would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, if we leave it up to the judgment 
of the individual officially responsible in each military service. Now, 
I am talking about only one kind of information or news. 

General Parks. As I say, I do not think you could establish a sepa- 

rate division or office to do the classifying, it is just too big. I know 
they have cut down, at least they had before I left, on the ‘number of 
people with authority to classify. In other w ords, in one of the staff 
sections, you would have to get the classification of your project from 
the executive officer, and you would discuss it with him and say, “Sir, 
I am going to work on such and such a problem. To what degree 
shall I classify it?” I think that there has been progress in the Army 
in that respect. 
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Mr. Fascerx. Let me review that in the Army for just a moment, to 
see if I understand it. Does the Army designate a classification officer 
in each section or agency ¢ 

General Parks. I cannot speak for all of them. You generally des- 
ignate an officer who can classify it and he puts his initials on it, that 
is, those in the very highest classification grades. You have only so 
many people in the office who can authorize a paper to be classified. 
Then you have a record made of it. One thing about this classifica- 
tion is that you have to keep many, many rec ords. After you classify 
it, everybody handling it has to sign for it. 

‘Mr. Fasceti. What I am getting at is, what determines the number 
of classification officers in the Army ? 

General Parks. Well, it is the number of offices or staff divisions 
that are working on things of a classified nature. I do not think you 
could put a limit on it that I know of. 

Mr. Mircueui. General, when you were in the Office of Public 
Information, how many times were you called in and consulted about 
definitions such as “need to know”? 

General Parks. I do not recall that I was ever called in specifically 
for that, but I have heard the term used, and I have heard it stressed 
many times, that papers should be limited to the eyes of those who 

“need to know.” In other words, to keep too many people from read- 
ing a classified paper just from curiosity. 

Mr. Mrrcuet.. That is what intrigues me, because I do not see how 
you could do your job, nor could any member of your staff do his 
job on a basis of “need to know.” You would sit down for 10 minutes, 
we will say, to justify why you have to know that information. 

General Parks. We did not have too much trouble when we went 
in to get a paper, to convince them that we needed to know, but if it 
was highly classified, we always sent a pretty senior officer to explain 
why. 

Mr. Fascetn. You mean somebody like a general ? 

General Parks. I had some pretty good captains over there. When 
I went in as Chief of Public Information, I found that the general 
who had preceded me had been the only one in the office ever to go in 
to talk public relations with the Secretary of War. I told a colonel 
one day to go see the Secretary of War about something and he said, 
“Who, me?” 

I said, “Yes.” And hes said, “Why, I have been here 4 years and have 
never been in the Secretary’s Office.” I said, “Well, you are going 
there now.” : 

I had captains going around doing things before long which had 
never been done before. 

Mr. Moss. Well, General, I think we will have to conclude at this 
point. The House has called us over for a rollcall. 

I want to thank you for appearing here in response to our invita- 
tion. I know that your testimony has been very helpful to the sub- 
committee. 

General Parks. Mr. Chairman, if it has been of help, I am certainly 
pleased. I have enjoyed my appearance before you very much, and I 
am always glad to help in any way. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you, sir. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 4:16 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) ' 





APPENDIX 


March 29, 1955 
NUMBEB 5230.9 
DEPARTMENT OF DeFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject : Clearance of Department of Defense Public Information 


I. PURPOSE 


This directive prescribes a uniform policy and procedure for the review of 
manuscripts concerning military matters prepared by military personnel and 
civilian employees for publication. It also prescribes guidelines for the official 
clearance of speeches, press releases, photographic material, and other infor- 
mation. 

Il. GENERAL PRINCIPLES GUIDING THE RELEASE OF INFORMATION 


The people of the United States are properly interested in the Department 
of Defense and the steps it is taking to protect the national security. The De 
partment of Defense has an obligation to inform the public within the limitations 
of security and policy with respect to the Department’s activities and to provide 
the public with accurate factual and other proper information regarding the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

Information provided should be timely and presented to the public through 
the usual news media (press, magazines, journals, radio, television, etc.) in a 
manner consistent with the ethics and procedures normally followed in dealing 
with such media. The public information efforts of the Department of Defense, 
while essential, should always be consistent with the Department’s major role 
of insuring national security. 


Ill. SECURITY AND POLICY REVIEW 


Defense information released to the public through news media by military or 
civilian personnel of the Department of Defense, such as speeches, press re- 
leases, and photographic material, shall be submitted to the Secretary of De- 
fense through the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Legislative and Public Af- 
fairs) or other designees for review and clearance not less than 3 days in ad- 
vance of the release of such information to the public. 

Military and civilian personnel shall not make any commitment to furnish 
manuscripts to any outside publication unless prior clearance is obtained from 
the appropriate Secretary of a military department, and the Secretary of De- 
fense or their designees. All such manuscripts on military matters written by 
military and civilian personnel for outside publication shall be submitted for 
review and clearance by the appropriate Secretary of a military department 
and the Secretary of Defense or their designees before submission to the pub- 
lisher or editor. 

Such review and clearance shall be related not only to a determination of 
whether release of the material would involve any technical or substantive vio- 
lation of security but also to a determination of whether release or publication 
of the material would constitute a constructive contribution to the primary 
mission of the Department of Defense, 


IV. WRITING FOR PUBLICATION BY DEFENSE PERSONNEL 


Personnel of the Department of Defense, military and civilian, who write for 
outside publication not in connection with their official duties on any subject 
or in any form shall ascertain that such activity will not interfere or conflict in 
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any way with their regularly assigned duties. Such activity will not be con- 


ducted during normal working hours, or accomplished with the use of Depart- 
ment of Defense facilities, or personnel. Such writers will be on an exact parity 
with outside professional writers with respect to accessibility and use of tech- 
nical or other information for manuscripts or articles written for pu!ication. 


V. IMPLEMENTATION 


It is requested that the Secretaries of the military departments issue such 
supplementary guidelines implementing this directive as they consider necessary 
or appropriate to accomplish the purposes ‘hereof. 

It is recognized that certain types of information—for example, informetion re- 
leased by local commands not having overriding national-defense policy inpii- 
cations—cannot be cleared in full compliance with the requirements of this di- 
rective. To provide adequate leeway in such cases it is appropriate for the Secre- 
tary of any military department to submit to the Secretary of Defense for ap- 
proval supplemental general instructions governing the clearance of such tnutters. 


VI. RESPONSIBILITY 


All personnel shall assume personal responsibility for their speeches, articles 
and information releases being consistent with the national security and the 
policies and objectives of the Department of Defense. 


VII. RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER DIRECTIVES 


All other directives or memoranda or parts thereof to the extent they are in- 
consistent with the provisions of this directive are modified accordingly or 
rescinded as appropriate. 

VIII. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This directive is effective immediately. 
C. E. Wrrson, 
Secretary of Defense. 


Exuit II 
1 June 1954 
NUMBER 5200.6 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Policy Governing the Custody, Use, and Preservation of Department 
of Defense Official Information Not Within the Purview of Executive Order 
No. 10501 


References: 
(a) Revised Statutes, sec. 161 (5 U. 8. C. 22). 
(b) See. 3 of the act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 238; 5 U.S. C. 1002). 
(c) Sec. 1 of the act of June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 791; 18 U. 8S. C. 1905). 


I. PURPOSE 


A. Pursuant to statutory requirements, to assure the proper custody, preserva- 
tion, and use of official information which requires protection in the public 
interest, but which is not within the purview of Executive Order No. 10501. 

B. To authorize the use of the term “For Official Use Only” within the Depart- 
ment of Defense for identifying this type of official information. 

C. To avoid arbitrary and unreasonable withholding of such information, but 
to assure that official information not within the purview of Executive Order No. 
10501 is released only by authorities who are competent to determine whether 
release is prejudicial to the public interest. 


It. BACKGROUND 


A. Records and files of an executive agency of the Government, in the absence 
of specific statutory restriction, are generally subject to the right of inspection 
by persons having a legitimate interest in such records and files. The principal 
exception to the general rule concerning the right of inspection provides that the 
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use of official records may be subjected to appropriate restrictions when the head 
of the agency deems such restrictions are required in the public interest. 

B. The authority for imposing restrictions on the use of publie records is 
derived primarily from reference (a) which permits the head of a department to 
issue regulations, not inconsistent with law, governing the custody, preserva- 
tion, and use of the records of his department. Reference (b) provides generally 
that, except for (1) any function of the United States requiring secrecy in the 
public interest or (2) any matter relating solely to the internal management of an 
agency, the records of an agency of the Government shall be made available to 
persons properly and directly concerned, except information “held confidential 
for good cause found.” Reference (c) provides for penalties for disclosure of 
official information which would be in violation of law. 


Ill. POLICY 


A. 1. All documents, material, technical information, or any other information 
relating to the operations and activities of the Department of Defense are con- 
sidered official information. 

2. That official information which requires protection in the interests of 
national defense is so protected under the provisions of Executive Order 10501, 
dated 5 November 1953, “Safeguarding Official Information in the Interests of 
the Defense of the United States,” and implementing Department of Defense 
Directives Number 5200.1, dated 19 November 1953, and Number 5200.3, dated 21 
December 1953. 

3. Certain other official information, not within the purview of Executive 
Order 10501, requires protection in accordance with statutory requirements or 
im the public interest. Such information includes, but is not limited to, the 
following: 

a. Records and information which pertain to individuals such as personnel 
records, medical records, and investigative reports, documents, and pro- 
ceedings. 

b. Information as to the identity of confidential informants and informa- 
tion furnished by them in confidence. 

ce. Information received in confidence from private individuals, firms, or 
organizations in connection with bids, proposals, trade secrets, and reports 
of a financial, technical, or scientific nature. 

d. Information which is, or may reasonably be expected to be, connected 
with any pending or anticipated litigation before Federal and State courts 
or regulatory bodies. 

e. Advance information on proposed plans to procure, lease, or otherwise 
acquire or dispose of materials, real estate, facilities, or functions, which 
would provide undue or discriminatory advantage to private or personal 
interests. 

f. Preliminary documents relating to proposed plans or policy develop- 
ment when premature disclosure would adversely affect morale, efficiency, 
or discipline. 

g. Examination questions and answers to be used in training courses or 
in the determination of qualifications of candidates for employment, entrance 
to duty, and advancement or promotion. 

B. In order to assure uniformity within the Department of Defense for identi- 
fying information such as listed in section III A 3 above, the term “For Official 
Use Only” is authorized. The use of the term is optional and the conditions 
under which it will be used shall be prescribed by the Secretaries of the Mili- 
tary Departments and the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Per- 
sonnel). Information such as described in section III A 3 above will be afforded 
protection as required, regardless of whether or not the information is identified 
by the term “For Official Use Only.” 

C. Release of official information such as described in section III A 3 above 
will be authorized only upon a determination by a responsible official that the 
request for such information is based upon a legitimate interest, and that its 
release will not be prejudicial to the public interest or contrary to law. The 
arbitrary and unreasonable witholding of such information will be avoided. 
In this connection, the identifying term “For Official Use Only” will be removed 
promptly when there is no longer a specific justification for protecting such 
information. 
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Iv. ACTION 


The Secretaries of the military departments and the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Manpower and Personnel) will insure that adequate regulations have 
been, or are, issued to implement the policy stated herein with regard to the 
protection and authorized release of the official records and information of their 
respective agencies. 

Vv. IMPLEMENTATION 


It is requested that copies of implementing instructions be furnished this 


office when issued. 
VI. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This directive is effective immediately. 
R. B. ANDERSON, 


Acting Secretary of Defense. 


Exursit III 


THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1955. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of the Army 
Secretary of the Navy 
Secretary of the Air Force 
Subject : Department of Defense public information activities. 


I, PURPOSE 


The purpose of this memorandum is to provide the Secretaries of the military 
departments guidance with reference to the operation of effective public infor- 
mation activities within the context of congressional directives and to initiate 
studies for reorganization. 

II. PERSONEL AND FUNDS 


The public information activities of the Department of Defense will be op- 
erated within the letter and spirit of current congressional directives. 


IfII. REORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 


The Secretary of each military department is requested to initiate a review 
and analysis of the public information activities of each military department 
with the following objectives: 

(a) Improving its effectiveness. 

(b) Developing a constructive program consistent with national security and 
the objectives and policies of the Department of Defense. 

(ce) Effecting a reduction of public information personnel, servicewide, of the 
order of magnitude of one-third to one-half. 

(d) The appointment of a civilian as the chief official responsible for pub- 
lic information activities of each of the military departments. Pending the 
appointment of such a civilian the Secretary of each of the military depart- 
ments shall be responsible for that Department’s public information activities. 

(e) The functional location of the civilian public information official so as 
to facilitate his reporting directly to the Secretary or Under Secretary of each 
military department. 

IV. IMPLEMENTATION 


It is requested that the Secretaries of the military departments issue such 
supplementary instructions implementing this memorandum as they consider 
necessary or appropriate to accomplish the purposes of this memorandum, and 
that periodic reports of progress be made to this office. 

©. E. W1Lson. 
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ExHIsiITt IV 
July 30, 1954 
NUMBER 5122.5 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject : Responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Legislative and 
Public Affairs) 


POLICY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AS PERTAINS TO PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


References: (a) Secretary of Defense memorandum, Creation of Office of Public 
Information for the National Military Establishment at the 
Seat of Government, March 17, 1949. 
(b) DoD Directive 5105.1, Reorganization of the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, June 30, 1953. 
(c) DoD Directive 5122.1, Assistant Secretary (Legislative and 
Public Affairs), September 22, 1953. 

I. The Secretary of Defense regards public information as a prime responsi- 
bility of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and of each of the military depart- 
ments. To this end, it is desirable that each of the Secretaries of the military 
departments assume direct responsibility for management in this field of activity 
within their respective organizations. The reorganization plans recently ap- 
proved for the Army, Navy, and Air Force achieve this relationship. 

II. It is contemplated that the implementation of this policy may not follow 
the same pattern in each of the military departments ; however, the organizational 
structure should be so designed in each department as to permit maximum guid- 
ance by the Secretary thereof. 

III. Under such guidelines as may be developed pursuant to this directive, each 
of the military departments, under the direction of the Secretary thereof, shall 
establish and operate a public information activity. 

IV. It shall be the policy of the Department of Defense to maintain a high de- 
gree of effective coordination, cooperation, and collaboration between the public 
information activities of the military departments and the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. In order to avoid duplication and overlapping wherever possible, the 
military departments and the Office of the Secretary of Defense shall make joint 
and cross use of facilities and shall establish consolidated activities to be jointly 
used by the military departments and the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

V. In order to achieve these objectives, and pursuant to the authority vested 
in me by the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, and by Reorganization 
Plan No. 6 of 1953, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Legislative and Public 
Affairs), whose position has been established by Department of Defense Directive 
5105.1, dated June 30, 1953, shall, in addition to such responsibilities as may be 
hereafter assigned, have the following responsibilities: 

A. Providing advice and assistance to the Secretary of Defense and his staff, 
and to the Secretaries of the military departments, on public information and 
public relations aspects of Department of Defense policies, plans, and programs. 

B. Establishing, under the direction of the Secretary of Defense and in collabo- 
ration with the Secretaries of the military departments, all public information 
and public relations policies and procedures for the Department of Defense, in- 
cluding the military departments and all other agencies thereof, and assuring the 
implementation of such policies. 

C. Supervising and directing, under the direction of the Secretary of Defense, 
the consolidated public information and public relations activities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, including the military departments and all other agencies there- 
of which are located at the seat of Government. Establishing policies for the 
Offices of Information of the military departments and all other agencies hereof. 

D. Assuming responsibility at the seat of Government for the release of all 
news and public information media. This responsibility includes, but is not 
limited to, such functions as: 

Press and news service. 

. Radio and television service. 

Photograph and newsreel service. 

Still and motion picture service. 

Security review and clearance of manuscripts. 

. Public contacts (public relations, civil relations, speakers bureau, presenta- 
tion terms for public meetings, ete.). 
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. Acereditation of correspondents. 
. Joint civilian orientation courses. 
. Clearance, reproduction and distribution of all press, releases and pictures. 

10. Analysis of news and information. 

The military departments and other agencies of the Department of Defense 
shall not duplicate such functions, except as may be authorized by the Secretary 
of Defense. The military departments may, under the Secretaries thereof, estab- 
lish field activities and installations to accomplish the foregoing functions under 
such policies as may be determined as guidelines and under the procedures 
established in this directive. 

E. Collaborating, as appropriate, with Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments, other Assistant Secretaries of Defense, and the General Counsel of the 
Department of Defense on matters connected with their responsibilities in the 
public information field. 

F. Advising the Office of Armed Forces Information and Education (Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) ) with respect to the prepara- 
tion and development of public information and education releases and activities. 

VI. A Public Information Coordinating Council is hereby established. It shall 
consist of the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs as Chair- 
man, and, unless otherwise designated by the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments, the Chiefs of Information of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 
This Council shall be an advisory group to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Legislative and Public Affairs) and to the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments. It shall meet at the call of the Chairman, who shall, also, when requested 
to do so by the Secretary of a military department, call a meeting of the Council 
whenever practicable. 

Vil. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Legislative and Public Affairs) is 
hereby delegated the authority to obtain such reports and information from the 
military departments as are necessary to carry out his responsibilities. Such 
information and reports shall be obtained through request to the Secretaries of 
the military departments or their designees. 

VIII. In the performance of the functions of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Legislative and Public Affairs), as defined in this directive, the appro- 
priate facilities of the military departments will be used to every practicable 
extent, but such utilization will not be so construed as to circumvent the estab- 
lished command channels through the Secretaries of the military departments 
for the formal communication of approved policies, plans, or other directives, 
or for the acquisition of information and reports. 

IX. Reference (a) is hereby rescinded, and all other directives or memoranda, 
or parts thereof, to the extent they are inconsistent with the provisions of this 
directive, are modified accordingly or rescinded as appropriate. 

X. This directive is effective immediately. 


OM-1 


©. BE. WItson, 
Secretary of Defense. 


UXHIBIT V 


15 July 1954 
NUMBER 5200.7 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Policy governing the transmission and safekeeping of defense infor- 
mation classified “Confidential—Modified Handling Authorized” 
References: (a) Executive Order 10501, Section 14, November 5, 1953. 

(b) Department of Defense Directive 5200.1, November 19, 1953, 
subject: “Safeguarding Official Information in the Interests 
of the Defense of the United States.” 

(c) Department of Defense Directive 5200.3, December 21, 1953, 
subject: “Department of Defense Policy for Assignment of 
Classification Categories to Official Defense Information.” 


I, PURPOSE 


A. Pursuant to authority contained in section 14 of Executive Order 10501, to 
prescribe regulations for the transmission and safekeeping of defense information 
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classified confidential disseminated in connection with certain combat or combat- 
re\ated operations. 

Is. To identify the above type of confidential defense information by establish- 
ing the term “Confidential—Modified Handling Authorized.” 


II. BACKGROUND 


A considerable volume of defense information classified confidential concerns 
military operations related to planning, operations, training, communications, 
and the logistical support thereof. This information is connected with combat 
or combat-related operations, and requires the means for transmission and safe- 
keeping compatible with the necessary dissemination and use required for the 
proper and effective accomplishment of the mission of the Department of Defense. 
The procedures for transmission and safekeeping of confidential defense infor- 
mation as set forth in Executive Order 10501 need modification to meet the above 
requirement. Section 14 of the Executive order recognizes the possible necessity 
for modification and authorizes the Secretary of Defense to prescribe such regu- 
lations as he may consider necessary. 


Ill. POLICY 


The provisions of Executive Order 10501 regarding the transmission and safe- 
keeping of defense information classified confidential are modified in accordance 
with the following definitions and procedures. 


A. Definitions 

1. Combat or com bat-related operations.—Combat or combat-related operations, 
actual or simulated, relate to military planning, operations, training, communi- 
cations, and the logistical support thereof. 

2. Confidential—Modified handling authorized.—Confidential defense infor- 
mation as described below shall be identified by the term “Modified Handling 
Authorized” (DOD Directive 5200.1, sec. III, and DOD Directive 5200.3, Appendix, 
par. 2a modified accordingly). Information so designated is that (1) which 
pertains to combat or combat-related operations, actual or simulated, and (2) 
which will be adequately protected by the procedures for transmission and safe- 
keeping set forth in section III B below. Such information includes, but is not 
limited to, the following: 

a. Training, field and technical manuals, and related material. 

b. Photographs, negatives, photostats, diagrams, or material. 

ce. Defense procurement plans, including procurement contracts and related 
matters. 

d. Communications material and messages (DOD Directive 5200.1, sec. 
VI modified accordingly). 

e. Certain documents regarding engineering plans and design details, 
computation, method of processing or assembling, which are essential to the 
functioning or use of an article of materiel. 

f. Military maps and aerial photography, and related material, which 
require wide dissemination for military purposes. 

g. Information received from or furnished to foreign nations under exist- 
ing international exchange of information agreements and policies. 

B. Procedures 

1. Transmission (E. O. 10501, sec. 8 (d) modified accordingly) —Documents 
and material designated “Confidential—Modified Handling Authorized” will 
normally be transmitted by ordinary mail within the United States, but without 
precluding a more secure means if desired. Outside the continental United 
States, “Confidential—Modified Handling Authorized” defense material will be 
transmitted by ordinary mail which is under the control of the United States 
and Canadian Governments, or transmitted by unaccompanied State Department 
air or surface pouch. Such documents and material will be securely sealed, en- 
closed, or wrapped in a manner and with such materials as will insure arrival 
at destination in good condition. Wrappings or envelopes will bear no markings 
indicative of the classification or identificaton of its contents. The above does 
not preclude a more secure means if desired. 

2. Safekeeping (EH. O. 10501, sec. 6 (b) modified accordingly).—Documents 
and material designated “Confidential—Modified Handling Authorized” will ordi- 
narily be stored in a container equipped with a reasonably secure locking device 
or in any other manner determined by proper authority which will afford ade- 
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quate protection. This does not preclude a more secure means of storage if 
desired. 

8. NATO and other foreign originated matter.—Information received from or 
adopted for use by NATO or other friendly foreign nations may be designated 
“Confidential—Modified Handling Authorized” if the degree of protection is 
equivalent to or greater than that required by the foreign source of such infor- 
mation, as prescribed in section 3 (e) of Executive Order 10501. (DOD Direc- 
tive 5200.1, sec. V modified accordingly. ) 


Iv. ACTION 


Authority is hereby delegated to the Secretaries of the military departments 
and to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) to pre- 
scribe such regulations as may be necessary and appropriate to implement this 
policy with regard to the dissemination, transmission, and safekeeping of de- 
fense information classified “‘Confidential—Modified Handling Authorized.” 


Vv. IMPLEMENTATION 


It is requested that copies of the implementing instructions or revised regula- 
tions be furnished this Office when issued. 


VI. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This directive is effective immediately. 
C. BE. Wixson, 
Secretary of Defense. 


Exursrr VI 


MINUTES OF PRESS CONFERENCE HELD BY Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, TUESDAY, 
APRIL 12, 1955, 3 P. M., THE PENTAGON, WaSHINGTON, D. C 


Mr. ScHooLey. Let me remind all hands, as we have to once in a while only 
when we have a full house, that these news conferences are held for the benefit 
of the press and satellite media [laughter] and Government will please be sure 
that the press is seated. We only have to ask that every now and then so 
please be sure the press has a chance to be seated so they can cover Mr. Wilson’s 
discassion. 

Secretary WILSON. It looks like a full house to me. I have a short statement 
I'd like to read to you. I want to discuss briefly the recent Department of 
Defense directive on the clearance of public information and the memorandum 
on the reorganization of public information activities in the military depart- 
ments. 

First, I want to emphasize that the subject matter of the directive and the 
memorandum has been under discussion for many months, and their issuance 
did not result from any particular incident or incidents. They are, however, 
intended to improve a recognized unsatisfactory situation. Also, it should be 
clearly understood that the directive was not intended to be interpreted as an 
effort to curb the proper flow of information to the public regarding the coun- 
try’s defense activities. They are designed to provide uniform, effective, and 
efficient procedures for the release of information and to provide additional 
safeguards against the release of information detrimental to the national 
security. Also they are intended to avoid criticism of service rivalry in the 
release of information. Particularly, we must stop giving our potential enemies 
so much information about the performance and capabilities of our new weapons. 

Another thing which should be thoroughly understood is that the directive 
and the memorandum were discussed with the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments before their issuance, and they are fully cooperative in this effort to 
improve our public information procedures. 

One important provision of the directive provides for central review of cer- 
tain public information matters. This review and clearance will be related not 
only to a determination of whether release of the material would involve any 
technical or substantive violation of security but also to a determination of 
whether release or publication of the material would constitute a constructive 
contribution to the primary mission of the Department of Defense. It was rec- 
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egnized that in order to have uniform policies such review had to be done 
centrally. There are other important matters besides technical security in- 
volved and certainly the release of the information or the speech should be 
consistent with the primary mission of the Department of Defense or the 
activity could not be justified. 

Our military personnel and civilian officials are men of high caliber and sound 
judgement. I am sure they will fully cooperate in carrying out the purpose 
and intent of this directive. I believe that it will be rare for a proposed re- 
tease to be called to my attention because it would not meet the “constructive 
contribution” provision. 

When the respective military departments have issned their implementing 
instructions as the Army is doing today, and given a little time, I am sure that 
any confusion that may have existed will be eliminated and that the directive 
will be administered to the satisfaction of the pubiic, the Congress, and the 
nilitary departments. 

I might add that, as many of you know, I, myself, have had a number of 
press conferences like this one. As a matter of fact, I am told this is the 45th 
one since I have been down here, and within the limits of what I could do I 
have tried to answer your questions. Semetimes when I didn’t think it was a 
matter that I should discuss er that the timing wasn’t quite right, I’d grin 
at you and let you catch me at it, dodging the point, and I think that is all 
proper and right, but I haven’t said very many times, “no comment.” I have tried 
to answer at least a part of what you have asked me. I, personally, recognize 
the great importance of having the people of our country properly informed about 
the Defense Department. ‘That happens to be my responsibility, and I try to pull 
it down to that responsibility and not talk too much about some problems of 
other members of the Government. I was serry that I didn’t have this press 
conference a week ago like I intended, although I think it did give you alla 
good chance to air the directive and what you thought of it without, well, we'll 
say, benefit of counsel or advice. 

Mr. GarRwoop (INS). Mr. Secretary, your statement refers to the review of 
certain public information matters, and Secretary Stevens’ order we were handed 
a few minutes earlier says “The above-mentioned clearance applies to the en- 
tire field of information.” We are interested in whether we can get our ques- 
tions answered and have press conferences like this one. We are interested in 
the exceptions to that review and clearance. 

Secretary Wrison. I think the Army implementation of the directive clarifies 
some of the matter. It was never intended that the detail, routine things would 
have to be all processed through a central setup because when they follow an 
established pattern that is an easy kind of thing to handle promptly, and the 
first person that can handle it promptly and knows what he is doing is the one 
that ought to handle it, and I don’t expect to have so very many come up to 
me in any of these categories. 

Mr. MoDante, (AP). Do you expect to have a lot of these matters come to 
you ?—what we eall your aids, your civilian aids—as they have been in the last 
few weeks? 

Secretary Witson. Well I am sure that as we get properly organized in the 
three military departments that only the things that should be centralized for 
policy and review, and to make sure that we do have consistent policies and 
properly safeguarding the national security—some of these things, too, are a 
matter of timing with relation to our allies and other important things that 
are going on over the world, and it is impossible for any of us that have respon- 
sible positions to completely disasseciate ourselves from our positions. We can’t 
quite talk as individuals with complete, shall I call it, anarchy of information 
but I am sure, as time goes on, you men are going to feel that this is all right 
and you are going to like it reasonably. I think you all know that, both in 
the interest of treating everyone fairly, and to some extent, conserving my own 
time—because time runs out on me all the time—that I'd rather talk to a group 
of you like here today about any matter of interest that you think is of interest 
to the public and let you all have an equal break at the news, if I happen to say 
anything that is news. 

Mr. McDANIEL. Mr. Secretary, one of the points in your original directive and 
reemphasized in Mr. Stevens’ directive is that factor that seems to be every- 
thing has got to conform to a determination of constructive purpose or con- 
structive contribution. Could you give us an example of what is constructive and, 
also, what you would think would be not constructive or would not be passed 
on that account? 
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Secretary WILSON. Well, it is a little hard to define real quickly. Propriety 
and policy are involved, as well as what might be called the technical side of it, 
whether that particular piece of information has been released in some form 
in the past or whether it, alone, would damage the security of the country. It 
is possible for someone in an important position in the Defense Department 
to put together a number of things that, in pieces perhaps, had been said in the 
past, but putting them all together in a logical story gives an entirely different 
piece of information and depending on who puts it out, puts a stamp of authen- 
ticity on it, when before it was maybe just a rumor, so that we do have to be 
a little careful. You men, yourselves, had one here on propriety with me 2 or 
3 weeks ago, with the article on the Nautilus. I gathered from you that you didn’t 
think it was handled in the right kind of way. And when I talk about propriety 
I mean the ethics of the public information people, too, as well as what we might 
think, ourselves. 

Mr. BourJarity (Army Times). Mr. Wilson, 14 of us signed a paper, signed a 
release to the Assistant Secretary for clarification of certain points of this 
directive. One of the points that we had in mind in signing that paper was the 
handling of what you might call routine queries, or even nonroutine queries from 
an individual reported to one of the services. As of the date this order was issued 
—as of the day before that—we were querying the services individually. Since 
that we have been limited considerably as to whom we could query. The services, 
themselves, have referred everything to the Office of Public Information, whieh 
has added a good deal of redtape and a good deal of time to the problem of getting 
queries answered. 

Secretary WILSON. Well, I think, as I say, a little time and the implementing 
directives from the three services will clear that all up for you. 

Mr. ReIcHEK (McGraw-Hill). Mr. Stevens’ directive doesn’t clear it up in any 
way at all. It makes reference to queries, and instead of saying “certain mat- 
ters,” such as yours does, it says “all matters.” 

Now it seems to be tightening it up further, making it considerably harder for 
all of us. 

Secretary WILSON. You are thinking, now, primarily about the Pentagon, are 
you; not the field? 

Mr. ReIcHEK. I am think of perhaps writing a story in which I want to know 
the size of a regiment in terms of the number of men in a regiment, a query that 
formerly used to be handled by querying Army information people. 

Secretary WiLson. Well, I can’t imagine their not giving you that kind of 
information. 

Mr. Henxin (A, N, AF Journal). Those queries that we call Army people 
on are now referred to the Defense Department. 

Secretary Wizson. Well, I am sure that you will be able to get that kind of 
information promptly from either place. 

Mr. HeENKIN (A, N, AF Journal). Can’t we get some kind of directive from 
the Defense Department to the services to handle that type of information 
promptly on an individual basis instead of the other way around if it is—— 

Secretary WILSON. Well, I am not exactly clear what did happen. I know the 
easiest thing when someone fears that they are going to get in a little trouble 
by doing the wrong thing is to do nothing for a little while, but that phase will 
pass. 

Mr. GeHRICHT (Fairchild). Mr. Wilson, was your new policy intended to re- 
strict the freedom of operating officials to give verbal replies to individual ques- 
tions at all? 

Secretary WILSON. No, but I wanted to make it clear that when they did, they 
were responsible for what they did. 

Mr. NorMAN (Chicago Tribune). Weren’t they always responsible before? 

Secretary WILSON. Well, it got into a little no man’s land. 

Mr. Lourero (New York Times). Mr. Secretary, if any of us is working on a 
story that has no technical or substantive violation in it but results in an adverse 
story to the Defense Department, can we count on the cooperation that we used 
to get? 

Secretary WILSON. Sure. 

Vorce. Well, Mr. Secretary, on this same point, does that——— 

Secretary Witson. That is the last thing for any of you men to think that 
I’d be a party in trying to cover up something that ought to be exposed for the 
good of the Defense Department and the country, because my thinking has never 
been along this line. 
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Voice. Then the services will be wrong if they tell us we can’t get such in- 
formation just because it is not constructive. If it result in critism we can get it. 

Secretary WILSON. Well, criticism is likely to be constructive. That would 
be a very poor one to try to hide. 

Voice. I am glad to hear you say that, sir. 

Mr. Boursartty (Army Times). Mr. Secretary, do you plan on issuing a 
clarifying directive on some of these points? 

Secretary Witson. No; the services will do that. 

Mr. CorpeRRY (UP). Have you set a deadline as to when the civilian Chiefs 
of Information for the three services will be appointed? That was one of the 
essential recommendations or orders in the directive that have not been com- 
plied with. 

Secretary Wiison. I haven’t set a deadline for it because it is important to 
get the right man, and there is no kind of a directive you can put out that sub- 
stitutes for good judgment and just a little horsesense. I know that very well, 
and it takes a little time. If you get the wrong man in the job, his intentions 
may be very good, but he may not be very helpful to you men, nor to the service 
that he is working for. 

Mr. KENNETT (Newark News). Mr. Secretary, some of the military officers 
are interpreting that directive on replacement of the military chiefs in this 
way. They think that the Secretary or Assistant Secretary, himself, would 
assume the public relation responsibility and still retain the present military 
chiefs. Was that your intention? 

Secretary Wizson. I wanted to put it more clearly as a civilian responsibility 
and not just a technical military one. The military men are quite properly under 
guidance from their services, and to some degree, that may handicap them, but 
the important thing is to have an individual who works at the job in an under- 
standing and effective way and carries out the purpose of the directive. 

Question by reporter: Mr. Wilson, does this fourth paragraph mean that even 
though no violation of security is involved in some query, it might be turned down 
simply because you don’t regard it as constructive? 

Secretary Wiison. That is possible. 

Question by reporter: Can you explain that a little bit. What wouid be 
something that isn’t constructive? What could we ask you now that would be? 

Secretary WiLtson. A man making an unnecessary speech in the wrong place, 
to the wrong audience and stirring up an artificial controversy. 

Question by reporter: Mr. Wilson, is this directive designed—let me rephrase 
that. What are the certain information matters, certain public information 
matters which this directive is designed to cover and what are the ones which 
it is not designed to cover? This says an area of confusion, or area in which 
the services themselves have said, “Well, if it is certain, it is off. Therefore, 
we will play it safe and we will refer it to Defense.” 

Secretary Witson. That very process will straighten the thing out in rela- 
tively short order. 

Question by reporter: Mr. Secretary, has someone mado a wrong speech to 
the wrong audience and stirred up an artificial controversy? 

Secretary Witson. What do you mean now, the last year? 

Vorce. In the last, what, sir? 

Secretary WItson. In the last year? 

Voice. I thought you might have meant the last week or two. 

Secretary Wiison. I have been working a long time, and my predecessors 
all struggled with it, clear back to Forrestal’s time, and I want you to all ap- 
preciate I understand the nice requirement of putting out informatiton to the 
public to keep them properly informed about all the matters that affect the De- 
fense Department, which is so vital to the security of the United States and 
cost so much money to operate and involves the lives of our young men. 

Voice. Mr. Secretary, isn’t it a fact that your statement is a restatement of 
the old Forrestal directive? 

Secretary WiILson. Well, it is an attempt to do it. I suppose you can look at 
itthat way. The problem is there just the same, you know. 

Vorce. If that didn’t work, how do you expect yours to work? 

Secretary WILSON. We are going totry it a little differently. 

Voice. How? 

Secretary WiLson. Con’t you wait and see? 

Miss Craia (Maine Papers). Well, Mr. Secretary, everybody understands the 
primary mission of the Defense Department is for the security of this country 
and we don’t object to limitations on information to the public for security rea- 
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sons, but you have got a fundamental addition here, not only policy, but what 
you think is proper. 

Now I have just come from behind the Iron Curtain and all they do there is 
to withhold information because it is their policy, or they don’t think it is proper 
for the people to know. 

Secretary WILson. But my standards are different from theirs, so don’t worry 
about that one. I suppose about as good a definition was the preamble of the 
National Security Act of 1947. I happen to have a copy of it here. It would 
only take me a minute to read it. 

“In enacting this legislation, it is the intent of Congress to provide a compre- 
hensive program for the future security of the United States; to provide for the 
establishment of integrated policies and procedures for the departments, agencies, 
and functions of the Government relating to the national security; to provide 
three military departments, separately administered, for the operation and ad- 
ministration of the Army, the Navy (including naval aviation and the United 
States Marine Corps), and the Air Force, with their assigned combat and service 
components; to provide for their authoritative coordination and unified direc- 
tion under civilian control of the Secretary of Defense but not to merge them; 
to provide for the effective strategic direction of the Armed Forces and for their 
operation under unified control and for their integration into an efficient team 
of land, naval, and air forces but not to establish a single Chief of Staff over the 
Armed Forces nor an Armed Forces General Staff (but this is not to be interpreted 
as applying to the Joint Chiefs of Staff or Joint Staff).’” 

Now that is as good as I can describe the purpose of the Defense Department, 
and the legislation does expect the Secretary of Defense to establish certain 
integrated policies and procedures for the departments and agencies not only in 
this public information area, but all through our activities, and it is a very nice 
trait to do it with some centralized policy and some separate administration by 
the services of the things that are clearly within established policy, and what 
we are doing here now is in the public information area try to carry out the pur- 
pose of the Defense Department. 

Mr. Norris (Washington Post and Times Herald). Mr. Secretary, without re- 
vealing security could you give us any idea of the type of information you think 
has been leaking that helps the enemy, technical information that the President 
objected to the other day and you objected to in your statement ? 

Secretary WILSON. Well, the technical side of it is very important. You men 
ask me many times are we ahead of the Russians or what we are doing, this 
and that. If we talk toc much about the details of our developments we are put- 
ting out information that I would be willing to reeommend that we would spend 
hundreds of millions of dollars if the same kind of information could be obtained 
in the same kind of form for what the other people are doing, and we are making 
it just a little too easy to catch up with everything we do. 

Mr. Norris (Washington Post and Times Herald). Well, Mr. Secretary, what 
is the objection to the public mention of weapons that have been declassified 
for a considerable time and have been publicly mentioned before? Where does 
it hurt to have a speech made about a weapon that has long since been declassified 
and is known around the plants and public view? 

Secretary WiILson. You can pick out some of them and I certainly wouldn’t 
object to it at all. But you can make tabulations of the information and you 
push the curtain of information a little farther out all the time and so many 
of us work at it that we get it awful far out there unintentionally. 

Mr. RetcHek (McGraw-Hill). Well, the mechanics of classifying something 
as seeret and nonsecret, isn’t that a satisfactory arrangement? 

Secretary WiILson. Part of it is the difficulty of doing it and also the feeling 
that, oh, to build the thing or fly an airplane, why, people can see it fly and 
as soon as it flies we ought to tell everybody its complete performance. Well, 
that is not quite so. 

Mr. Davis (Newsweek). Mr. Wilson, to go back to this business of constructive 
material, would it be fair to characterize your intentions as being that civilians 
and uniformed personnel in the Department of Defense must be governed by 
this but you have no desire to attempt to govern the judgment of editors and 
publishers as to what they think may or may not be a constructive article? 

Secretary Wiison. I don’t see how I could function in that area if I tried to. 
That is not my responsibility. 

Mr. Davis (Newsweek). Therefore, you don’t intent for information to be 
withheld from a reporter on assignment from such an editor just because if he 
were working for you, you would not let him write the article? 
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Secretary Wrison. I don’t know whether I understand that question. 

Mr. Davis (Newsweek). Well, if I want to write an article, sir, which in your 
judgment—well, let’s say I have an assignment to write an article which in your 
judgment is not constructive. 

Secretary Wirson. Then I wouldn’t cooperate with you in it, but if you found 
the information some other way and you went ahead and wrote your article 
I wouldn’t hold it against you. But I wouldn’t be a party to it. 

Mr. Davis (Newsweek). Then I am assuming, sir, this article has no sub- 
stantive or technical violation of security. It is just a question of judgment as 
to—suppose I want to compare the B-36 with the Forrestal. You might not think 
that is constructive in terms of unification, but we might think it is a good cir- 
culation builder. If there were no security involved would your instructions 
be that sources of information here could not cooperate? 

Secretary Wirson. They would have to use their own judgment, but I wouldn’t 
think they would want to waste their time when they have other important 
matters to do helping you to promote a controversy that didn’t help the Defense 
Deparment. You do that on your own. 

Mr. Davis (Newsweek). Then you aren’t imposing your judgment on your 
editors? 

Secretary Wiison. No; you do it on your own. 

Mr. HormaAn (New York Daily News). Mr. Secretary, do these directives apply 
to witnesses before congressional committees? 

Secretary Wison. No. 

Mr. SMyrHe (free lance). If outside persons comment on or even criticize 
Pentagon activities we have got a right to get verbal information from qualified 
officers here? 

Secretary Wiison. Everyone is responsible for what he says, whether it is the 
truth or not. That is part of the problem, too, of course. I don’t mean to leave 
the impression that just because you folks are good reporters and you are inter- 
ested in your own job and assignment that you can push our military people and 
intimidate them a bit where they talk too much. They don’t have that respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. HENKIN (Army-Navy-Air Force Journal). Apparently, sir, they talk too 
much when they create something that is not constructive. For example, Mr. 
Davis’ B-36 and Forrestal where there is no technical or substantive violation in- 
volved, just data; we are not to get that apparently if it creates some criticism 
and service rivalry. 

Secretary Writson. No, don’t misunderstand me now. There is a considerable 
criticism, and I think a good bit of it is not fair, but it is just the same on this 
so-called service rivalry where the different services are trying to prove that they 
are out in front of their fellow services in their new technical developments and 
in the process of trying to prove it, talk too much about the new developments. 
There is a certain amount of that that Congress thinks goes on. I have had 
Congressmen and Senators criticize the Department for it. I have people in 
other walks of life know me well enough to do it, and certainly I would be one of 
the very last persons to withhold information from the public that they should 
have to properly appraise the activities of the Defense Department itself. I want 
to do that. 

Mr. Levrero (New York Times). Mr. Secretary, on that question of service 
rivalry I wanted to ask you about the second paragraph of your statement and 
the second sentence from the end. I wonder if there isn’t a typographical error 
in there. 

Secretary Wiison. Could easily be. What is it on? 

Mr. Levrero (New York Times). Second paragraph, second sentence. 

Secretary Wirson. Is it the Army one or—— 

Mr. Levrrro (New York Times). No, sir, yours. 

Mr. ScHootrey. You read from it. 

Secretary Wiison. Oh, you mean my statement today? 

Mr. Leviero (New York Times). Yes, sir. It reads “‘Also they are intended 
to avoid criticism of service rivalry.” I wonder if that doesn’t mean “and service 
rivalry.” 

Secretary Wirson. It is the criticism I want to avoid. 

Mr. Leviero (New York Times). Well, if there is unnecessary service rivalry 
wouldn’t criticism of it by the press be constructive? 

Voice. Well, there is a typographical error somewhere there. 

Secretary Wiison. The thought doesn’t seem to be complete from your mis- 
understanding about it. The way that the matter has been handled without a 
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centralized review of the matter leaves us open for criticism of service rivalry, at 
times maybe justified, at other times not justified. But we are exposed to it be- 
cause the three services go on their own on it without any centralized review or 
standardization of policy. That is what I am' trying to say. 

The Press (unidentified). Mr. Secretary, the Los Angeles Times yesterday 
voluntarily submitted a story on Air Force guided missiles, all of the material 
which has been used in Aviation Week and other trade magazines and in speeches 
by Defense Department officials, and we were told yesterday that we would know 
the status of it today by 1 o’clock and today the answer is that we may know 
by Thursday. Do you think that is a good example of how fast things are going 
to get processed through? 

Secretary WILsoN. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Henkin (Army-Navy-Air Foree Journal). Mr. Secretary, aside from this 
constructive criticism wording, is there anything new in this order that hasn’t 
existed before? Haven’t the services had to submit things to your Office for 
security review? 

Secretary Witson. The security review was only a technical business of had 
it ever been said before, or did it fall within the range of something that was 
clearly going to be detrimental to our interest, and perhaps we are going to try 
to tighten that technical side of it up a little bit. I think it should be, myself, be- 
cause we were just really trying to see how far out we could push that point of 
releasing information. 

Mr. Henkin (Army-Navy-Air Force Journal). But is the constructive cri- 
terion—is that new? 

Secretary Wrison. Yes, that is. 

Miss Crate (Maine papers). Well, Mr. Secretary, when you go beyond national 
security and can withhold information for policy and for propriety, can’t you 
hold back anything you want to? 

Secretary Wiison. Well, I suppose if I got to be entirely in the wrong place 
you could justly criticize me for it. Why don’t you just wait and see? 

The Press (unidentified). Mr. Secretary, if you won’t give an example, will 
you answer one? Do you think that Adm. Dan Gallery’s article We Can Take 
Care of the Brainwashers was a constructive contribution to the mission of the 
Defense Department? Is that the sort of an article that would be in trouble? 

Secretary Wiuson. I don’t remember the article quite well enough to answer 
it real definitely. I would say that a better way to handle one like that would 
have perhaps been for the admiral to have made a report to the Navy on what 
he recommended and why, rather than to start to try the case in the papers while 
the problem was being handled by the Navy officially. It is this same point, that 
it is pretty hard for an admiral to take a position like that writing for a periodical. 
I am not critical of the admiral because he has been doing it a long time. 

The Press (unidentified). Mr. Wilson, could you offer any comment on a report 
in Sunday’s paper that Carl Hanaman’s committee over at the Commerce Depart- 
ment had a hand in this? 

Secretary Wr1ison. How is that? 

The Press (unidentified). Could you offer any comment on a report in Sunday’s 
paper that Carl Hanaman’s committee over at the Commerce Department made 
a presentation to the Cabinet about information in technical journals which 
has some part to play in the origin of this directive? 

Secretary Wixison. No, it did not. But his activities are simply an indication 
that the problem is recognized. We would like to find out how, collectively, 
all of us, and I include you men, too, we can do a better job in looking after the 
country’s interest and at the same time you can keep your articles interesting to 
the public and your papers newsy and worth reading. 

Mr. Norris (Washington Post and Times Herald). Do you expect to name Mr. 
Hanaman as the Deputy Assistant Secretary? 

Secretary Wiison. No; Walter Swan is going to leave the first of May. He 
has done a fine job for us and I hate to see him go, and I am going to have 
some one to take his place by that time, but I am not ready to make the announce- 
ment today. 

Mr. Losetson (Aviation Daily). Mr. Secretary, what recourse have we if the 
press and the security review people have a difference of opinion on what con- 
stitutes constructive criticism? 

Secretary WILson. Well, you go ahead with your business. We have no control 
over what any of you say or do. 

Mr. Corprry (UP). Sir, if we ask for data and are then asked whether we 
intend to write a constructive piece with the data supplied to us what are we 
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supposed to do then? Obviously, if we say we are going to write a destructive 
one we are not going to get it. 

Secretary WILson. I have said a number of times to this group right here 
before this came up that I recognized that the people of our country were properly 
interested in the Defense Department, what it was doing for the security of the 
Nation; second, that we had the responsibility of helping to keep them properly 
informed ; that I was willing to assume that you men and women wanted to have 
the facts about anything you wrote, you wanted your facts to be straight. I was 
willing to assume that you would be constructive in your handling of the matter, 
that you didn’t want to be other than constructive in the interests of the country ; 
and the fifth thing, I recognized that you had to have your articles timely and 
newsy and interesting to your readers, and that personally, I would cooperate 
in those five objectives. Now I meant it. 

Mr. NorMAN (Chicago Tribune). Mr. Wilson, do you think that the Russians 
have gained hundreds of millions of dollars of value in the leaks by officials under 
the recent speeches and articles that have been released? 

Secretary Wiison. It is our whole system of publishing information. 

Mr. NorMAN (Chicago Tribune). Well, would you stop the freedom of the press 
to save that? 

Secretary Winson. No, I wouldn’t, but I would like to balance it off at a good 
sound spot. How much farther would you men like to see the thing taken? 

Mr. NorMAN (Chicago Tribune). Mr. Wilson, isn’t the problem of security 
originally—aren’t the leaks due to people on your staff or in your administra- 
tion who have leaked information, as you have indicated, instead of the press 
which happens to have printed it? 

Secretary WILson. Oh, it comes about in all kinds of ways. It comes from 
manufacturers, it comes from people who can’t resist impressing their friends 
a little bit, especially after they have had a couple of drinks and want them 
to, you know, see how much they know about something. They tel! a little some- 
thing here and a little something there, and you men are very clever about it. 
You play this parlor game of 20 questions, but you don’t ask the. 20 questions 
from the same man, and no one individual thinks he has told you much but 
by the time you make your rounds you do pretty good. 

Mr. HotmaAn (New York Daily News). Mr. Secretary, do you think the 
American people would have ever found out about the ammunition shortage in 
Korea if this order had been in effect 3 years ago? 

Secretary WILSON. Surely. It had nothing to do with it. 

Miss Crate (Maine papers). Well, Mr. Secretary, the fact is under this the 
American people have no right to know unless you think it is in accordance with 
your policy or you think it is appropriate for them to know? 

Secretary Witson. No, you are carrying me clear over to the ieft and I don’t 
belong over there. 

Miss Crata (Maine papers). Well, those are the two words. 

Secretary WILson. Oh, no. 

Mr. ReicHeK (McGraw-Hill). Mr. Wilson, just how will this policy affect 
defense contractors? Are you going to tell them to do something they haven't 
done before now? 

Secretary WriLson. They have been under responsibilities to do the best they 
can With it. They like to talk about how good their companies are and what 
the new developments are that they have helped to contribute, and in some 
cases they have talked too much, too. 

Mr. Norris (Washington Post and Times Herald). Well, how did you impose 
that restriction on them? When some weapon is declassified so that it is being 
produced, it is being tested in the open, the information is around to all the 
workers in the plant and there is no longer any classification. Yet you would 
hold it up from being mentioned by an announcement from the press. What 
steps would you take to plug that other gap where the information can come 
out? Is anything intended along those lines? 

Secretary WILSON. I think the difference, if I can explain it, is because some- 
thing is visible and somebody knows a little something about it you feel like 
you got to tell all about it. That is where the criticism of our talking too much, 
giving too much information and putting it in such a handy way for the other 
people to get it and authenticating it for them so that their agents may report 
some of the stuff back. But when you write a really good article and you put 
it all out and somebody officially sponsors it you have another result, and that 
is the one that we are not so very happy about. 
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Mr. Norris (Washington Post and Times Herald). Well, Mr. Secretary, right 
there it has been reported that part of the thinking behind this was that the 
Russians wouldn’t believe a bit of a technical report that they got from some- 
body around the country observing a weapon at a plant. The high-ups, the 
Kremlin wouldn’t listen to it until it because a big thing in our newspapers, and 
then the political chiefs would come down and say “let’s get busy on that.” Is 
that true, that statement? 

Secretary Wiison. I have heard that philosophy advanced, but like most of 
these other things, there is a partial truth in it without any question. 

Mr. HENKIN (Army-Navy-Air Force Journal). Mr. Secretary, returning again 
to Mr. Cordrry’s question because those of us cover the Pentagon regularly are 
going to be concerned with it every day, if we are working on a factual story, a 
nontechnical story that would spotlight, for example, interservice rivalry, would 
we be given cooperation from people in obtaining data that is nontechnical data 
even though the end result will be to spotlight interservice rivalry? 

Secretary WiLson. Hypothetical questions are always awful hard to answer, 
but 

Mr. HENKIN (Army-Navy-Air Force Journal). He gave a specific one. 

Secretary Wiison. I would think that we would cooperate reasonably in that 
kind of an activity. We would give you some facts. We wouldn’t certainly want 
to promote trouble in the family, but we wouldn’t try to cover up anything. 

Mr. Roursatty (Army Times). Mr. Wilson, from whom are we authorized 
to get these facts? 

Secretary W1uson. Mr. Ross is the man that is in charge of it and-——— 

Mr. Bourparty (Army Times). All right, let’s go on down. How far down 
may we go under your order? 

Secretary WiLson. You can go down to the bottom. 

Mr. Boursatry (Army Times). Well, this is contrary to what the services 
seem to feel about it, which is the point I have tried to make all along. 

Secretary WILSON. Well, just have a little patience until the Secretaries 
get it set up. 

Mr. NorMAN (Chicago Tribune). Can I clear up one point which is important? 
Is there any rule or any order that is out that says that we cannot talk to 
anyone in the Pentagon or anyone in the military services? 

Secretary WILSON. No; and I would like to say again, that none of you work 
for me in any sense except to the degree that you are willing to cooperate with 
me as a person. I don’t attempt to put any of you under orders or wraps or 
anything else. 

Mr. Norman (Chicago Tribune). How about your own people? Have you 
put out any order either under cover order or 

Secretary WILson. I just except them to use some judgment. 

Mr. HiegENBoTHAM (CBS). Then the chief victim really of the whole matter is 
the anonymous after dinner briefer for reporters who either wears a uniform 
or doesn’t wear a uniform? 

Secretary WILSON. Well, that is a matter that takes a good bit of judgment. 
I have no order or prohibition against it, but I have read a good bit of discus- 
sion in the papers about it lately. I don’t think that just exactly the position 
that a man puts himself in is too well understood any more. It may have been 
better understood 10 years ago, but it has sort of drifted, and I don’t do much of 
it myself, as perhaps you people know. I didn’t do it before I came down here. 

Mr. HicGENBOTHAM (CBS). Are you against it as a matter of policy among 
the people here? 

Secretary Wrison. All men operate a little differently and I wouldn’t say that 
I would never have such a session if I thought it was the right thing to do. I 
think I had two since I came down here rather early. I went to one group 
I was invited to. I had a small group, some of you were there, at luncheon in the 
Pentagon. It was following Bob Lovetts’ past practice, so I thought I would try 
it once. As I remember, I got into a little unexpected trouble over the mobilization 
base. Somebody misunderstood me and a whole bunch of stuff started to come 
out in the papers that J wasn’t in a very good position to answer because if I 
had said it in this meeting I would have known exactly what I had said, I 
would have had it on the record, and when I was misunderstood in that indefinite 
kind of a way I thought, well, I am not going to do that again, and I haven't. 

Mr. HieceNBoTHAM. (CBS). As a practical matter you don’t think a great 
many officials should do it? 

Secretary Wriison. I think it is a very doubtful practice and it looks a little 
worse than it did 2 or 3 weeks ago. 
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The Press (unidentified). Mr. Secretary, would you explain the safeguards 
involved in this order, first in terms of protecting the national secrets and se- 
curity ; and secondly, safeguarding a steady flow of information to the public? 

Secretary Witson. I don’t know whether I have your question. Is there a ques- 
tion or did you make a statement? 

The Press (unidentified). No; I asked you would you explain any safeguards 
involved in both of these things. 

Secretary Witson. The safeguards on the technical side of it and the policy 
side of it will be exercised through the security review part of our Information 
Office. That will be under the Director, whoever he turns out to be, supervised 
by Mr. Ross, and we are trying to coordinate it also in our public information 
with the legislative activities because the same kind of information that the 
public are interested in, the Congressmen and Senators are interested in, too. 
They don’t like to read something that they have never heard about before in one 
of your papers and not be informed or reasonably taken into our confidence, and 
it is a nice trick and we are going to try to work at it. 

Mr. McDaniet (AP). Mr. Secretary, you referred a little while ago to 
criticism you had had from Congressmen about certain things that had come out. 
Have you had occasion or any of your assistants had occasion to wish you could 
criticize a Congressman for things that may have come from them about 
defense and military matters? 

Secretary WILSON. I suppose we are all human in this place over here, but it 
doesn’t bother me much. I sort of keep my own score and if I think I am doing 
the best I can and the things the right thing, why 

Mr. LEvizero (New York Times). Mr. Secretary, there has been a controversy 
recently about conditions under which Russia entered the Pacific war in World 
War II and we have some queries pending on this. Can you tell us what the 
status of the search of the documents is and what we might expect on it? 

Secretary Wiison. Well, I think we put out the announcement that we were 
going to release the information. It is 10 years old now, I think—and I don’t 
think there is any particular hurry about one like this when you are probably 
going to do the wrong thing, anyhow. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hotman (New York Daily News). Mr. Secretary, do you believe that 
releasing those papers will make a constructive contribution to the national 
security ? 

Secretary Witson. I think so because the only way we can profit by our past 
mistakes—if you want to call them that—or past positions, is to know what 
they were and what the circumstances were. So to that degree, on historical 
documents, after such length of time has gone by, I can’t see much reason why 
they shouldn’t be released, but there are a good many papers involved and, cer- 
tainly, you don’t want to release information that is damaging to the national 
interest or your relations with your allies or things like this unnecessarily, and 
it takes a little time to read those papers over and we can’t quite say to you, 
“Come look through our files and pick out what you want.” That would be 
a handicap to you people, too, because these files are something; they are really 
a pile of papers, and you wouldn’t get much out of it, either. 

Mr. Fay (AP). They were not classified at the time the request to see them 
was put in. They were unclassified since January 1, from then until the first 
of this month. 

Secretary Wilson. Well, we are in a little difficulty over this classification 
business on account of a change that occurred—what is it, a year or a year 
and a half ago? We didn’t want to actually take the time and effort to read 
over all the papers and reclassify them, and we sort of drifted into some of 
them, getting out things that maybe shouldn’t be classified, and this one, simply, 
frankly, had enough visability that, as I say, I thought we could well take a 
few more days before we added to the Nation’s problems unnecessarily and just 
see what it is that we are going to release. So we have got people looking over 
them now and seeing what the document says and how many other things they 
say that have nothing to do with the problem of getting Russia into the war 
years ago. 

Voice. Mr. Secretary, I don’t believe you answered the question here on how 
you expect to enforce your directive with regard to defense contractors. That 
was the second part of a question asked you by Mr. Norris, and I don’t believe 
you answered it. 

Secretary WILSON. Well, we are going to ask them to cooperate with us, I 
suppose, about like I am asking you men to cooperate in the matter, too. We 
have got a little more hold on them because they are contractors and they are 
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obligated to handle the business properly in the technical areas. A group of 
them were taking a good attitude here several weeks ago about their adver- 
tising. They had been sort of drifting into an increasing category of more and 
more information in their advertising, and they sort of agreed to change it and 
stop it a bit. 

Mr. Norris. Weren’t they all cleared, all the advertisements, by your own 
security review? 

Secretary WiLson. Well, they were, in a certain sense, but the pressure was 
so great to keep putting more and more information out there. You do it for 
one, and then another says, “Well, you did this,” and I have looked some of 
them over. There is some astonishing information that went out in some of 
these technical bulletins and papers, and 

Mr. NorMan (Chicago Tribune). Mr. Wilson, what I don’t understand, what 
has really happened, then, is all of those advertisements were cleared through 
your security review and with other officials. What you have done, apparently, 
is created a fourth category of classified information which has no legal basis. 
You have got secret, top secret, and confidential, and the President knocked 
out restricted in order to provide a greater flow of information to the public. 
Now the Defense Department has brought in a new category of sort of twilight 
zone, you can’t have it because I don’t think you should have it. 

Now if the other three categories that the President set up about a year 
and a half ago were valid, I can’t see any reason why you should now have to 
set up this fourth twilight zone where nobody knows exactly where they are. 
What you are doing, in a way, is a sort of ruling out libraries. You say a com- 
pilation tells the Russians a great deal. Well, why don’t we close our libraries 
and newspaper files? 

Secretary Wriison. Oh, no, no. Just because we want to move over about 
like that [indicating] to do a better job for the country, you say I am clear 
over here [indicating] now. Well, that isnot it. We are just going to be a little 
more practical. We are going to treat everybody fairly. 

Mr. KENNETT (Newark News). Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Secretary, that your directive 
is actually a censorship dealing? 

Secretary WILson. No, no, of course not. 

Voice. Mr. Secretary, Senator Monroney suggested yesterday—and he is a 
former newspaperman—that the Government ask a group of editors to, well- 
known editors, to set up some kind of long-range information policy. Do you 
think that would be a good idea? 

Secretary Wrison. I hadn’t thought about it. I do know this, that when the 
country’s actually in war, you people have been pretty good about it. The dif- 
ficulty of this so-called cold-war position, you quite properly, feel that you have 
got more latitude than you have, actually, during a war, and just exactly how 
far you ought to go, I think maybe it might be a good thing for a group of 
editors and publishers and newspaper people to talk it over and see what they 
do think is in the national interest. 

I am a very strong believer in the freedom of the press and speech, etc.; I 
recognize the problem. 

Mr. Davis (Newsweek). Mr. Secretary, when this problem came to your 
attention and you got to be bothered about it, did you consult with any people 
in the journalistic profession about this, and if so, can you tell us who they were? 

Secretary Wiison. No; I didn’t. 

Mr. GeHricut (Fairchild Publications). Mr. Wilson, you are relying upon 
your intent, and what we are saying is practice. For instance, the technical 
Services of the Army now are refusing either to accept or answer, directly, any 
information, even of a normally routine kind, that comes to them, and they 
direct all those requests for information to the Army desk. Is there anything in 
the new directive of Mr. Stevens’ that is going to change that practice? 

Seeretary Wi son. I think it is going to straighten itself out and you will 
find everything going along pretty smoothly. 

Mr. Boursatty (Army Times). Did you review Mr. Stevens’ directive before 
it was put out? 

Secretary WILson. Yes. 

Mr. HENKIN (Army, Navy, Air Force Journal). Can you tell us, sir, why there 
is more authority for the public information officer at Fort Knox, say, to put out 
information than an Army Chief of Information? 

Secretary Witson. How is that, now? 

Mr. Henxin. As I read Mr. Stevens’ directive, the man in the field has—Army 
man in the field—has more leeway to put out information, to answer questions 
than the man does at the Pentagon. 
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Secretary WILSoN. No, that is not quite right, but he has got leeway out in the 
field because there is no possible way, except he doesn’t need to talk about some- 
thing that he thinks he shouldn’t talk about. He is responsible, clearly respon- 
sible and, certainly, he is a man that has responsibility and is recognized as 
a man of judgment or he wouldn’t have the job, ordinarily, so I don’t think we 
are zoing to have too much trouble over it. 

Mr. Corpory (UP). Mr. Secretary, you say in your statement we must Stop 
giving our potential enemy so much information about the performance and 
capabilities of new weapons. 

Secretary WiLson. That’s right. 

Mr. Corpory (UP). You do not mean to confine that statement to secret in- 
formation, or do you mean that we have been giving them secret information? 

Secretary WILson. Perhaps the way it is going to work out is that we will 
classify some of our information a little differently, with a little more under- 
standing or clarity. One of our problems that we have certain technical ways 
of handling this different information, depending on what it is called, and that 
gets into a lot of trouble, too. We will keep working at it all the time so we 
will get the right things done some way or other, 

Mr. Corpory (UP). But I mean, have we been giving them secret information 
up to now, not under your new classification, but under your present one? 

Secretary WiLson. Well, we have been putting out information that our top 
folks think would be much better if we didn’t put it out. 

Mr. Norris (Washingon Post and Times Herald). Mr. Wilson—excuse me— 
you mean that we have been declassifying information? 

Secretary Wixtson. That’s right. Our whole process of doing it has resulted 
in a certain—has caused a certain result, and 

Mr. Norris (Washington Post and Times Herald). Isn’t it, then, a matter of 
tightening up the classification, rather than trying to withhold information that 
is already—— 

Secretary WiLson. Also, now, classification is handled—whether we, ourselves, 
are promoting some of these things without intending to, perhaps, or some of 
it comes about, quite frankly, through service rivalries. One of the services has 
a missile and the other two services wants to prove that they have got a better 
one and that they are further along with their development or something, and 
they talk too much about it. 

Mr. Corpory (UP). Or do they want to tell the people what they have got to 
defend themselves with, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Witson. Well 

Mr. Corpory (UP). Isn’t it encouraging to know that you have a missile you can 
use in the far north from an airplane? 

Secretary WiLson. Well, it may be, but you can’t get into the whole story of 
appraising the details of it, without getting into a whole big review of the military 
position of the enemy and everything else. We don’t have to go that far. 

Mr. Corpory (UP). Mr. Secretary, are you going to tighten up on your classi- 
fication of information? 

Secretary Wirson. I think the answer is that we are going to try to, and we 
are going to try to be more practical about it. Part of the time we seem 
to classify the nuts and bolts and then we put out something that oughtn’t to 
go out. 

Mr. Norris (Washington Post and Times Herald). Well, isn’t the classifica- 
tion problem process—declassification process—worked as the development of 
the weapons progresses and that when it becomes necessary to show it publicly, 
it becomes known around an aircraft plant, then to a great degree there is no 
point in keeping it highly classified. It only holds up. 

Secretary Witson. I think we have overdone that a bit, because you’d be 
surprised how little of the technical details the people in a plant really know 
about a whole device, and I think we have jumped to the conclusion that because 
a few people knew about it, that we’d finally have to tell everybody, and give 
them a lot of additional detail about it. Oh, I am a curious person, too. I like 
to read about a lot of new things and things that are different, etc., but just 
exactly to satisfy curiosity is not quite the answer for going to extremes. 

Mr. Norris (Washington Post and Times Herald). Well, are you going to 
do anything about tightening up on the information available at scientific meet- 
ing, SAE meetings and that sort of thing? Isn’t there a great deal of informa- 
tion that is declassified that passes freely there, but yet you all say you can’t 
put out here. 
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Secretary Wiison. You are talking about the problem all right, and that is 
there. 

Mr. Norris (Washington Post and Times Herald). I am talking about the 
problem. 

Secretary Wizson. Sure it is. 

Mr. Norris (Washington Post and Times Herald). Seems to me so far you 
are tackling it only on this level. 

Secretary Wiison. No, we are going to try to do it fairly and properly in 
the country’s interest to the best we can. We may not improve the situation 
as much as we hope, and you put your finger on a very important point because 
scientists historically have liked to—as soon as they make a new step ahead in 
human information they like to tell the world about it, and national security 
in this sense is an increasingly greater problem than perhaps it has ever been 
before in the history of the world in any equivalent period of time, and I remem- 
ber reading about the efforts back just before the war, in the early stages of 
the war in this atomic area, and some of the scientists over the world wanted 
to promptly tell everybody about it. 

Mr. Davis (Newsweek). Mr. Secretary, in retrospect would you prefer that 
the American public today didn’t know of the existence of the Nautilus? If you 
could do it over again do you think that would be better? 

Secretary Wiison. I would have tried to get a little farther along with it 
before I would talk so much about it. I really would. 

Miss Crata (Maine papers). Mr. Secretary, why do you do this now? Do 
you expect the cold war to get hotter? 

Secretary Wiison. I suppose your judgment on that is just as good as mine, 
You are just back from the other side, aren’t you? I haven’t been over there. 

Miss Craia (Maine papers). That is why I worry about how you talk about 
what is proper for people to know. 

Mr. Leviero (New York Times). Mr. Secretary, I know you wouldn’t want to 
tip off our hand on any specific thing that has happened, but could you see from 
the inside that the Russians have gained some important information through 
publication? Do you know of some concrete examples? 

Secretary Witson. Well, there isn’t anything I can talk in detail about. 

Mr. Leviero (New York Times). Yes, I know. 

Mr. Norman (Chicago Tribune). Mr. Wilson, there have been reports, appar- 
ently fairly authentic, that the Chinese Reds have been moving their planes, 
jetplanes into airfields around the Formosa area. Do you think that there is 
a possibility of something breaking out there in the near future? 

Mr. HIGGENBOTHAM (CBS). By Friday, for instance. 

Mr. NorMAN (Chicago Tribune). And if you do know, would you tell us? 

Secretary WiLson. I don’t mind you having a laugh at my expense. You men 
know I am not going to talk about that. 

Mr. Corpory (UP). Thank you. 

(The press conference ended at 4: 30 p. m.) 


Exurstt VII 


JuNE 11, 1956. 
Hon. Cuaries 8S, THOMAS, 
Secretary of the Navy, Department of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The House Government Information Subcommittee has 
been informed that the Navy Department has a designation of “Private—Official” 
which is currently being placed on certain documents. I would appreciate 
knowing what specific types of information are covered by the above designation. 

If the information is not available to the public, is it available to congressional 
committees? If the information is held confidential in either case, under what 
statutory authority is this action taken? Is there a departmental rule or regu- 
lation covering this specific refusal of information? If so, please provide the 
subcommittee with copies. 

If the refusal of information is on the basis of a discretionary action, please 
explain fully. 

I hope that you can answer this letter in the near future so that this matter 
may be settled before Navy spokesmen are asked to appear before the subcommit- 
tee later this month. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. Moss, Chairman. 
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THe SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1956. 
Hon. Joun E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further response to your letter of June 
11, 1956, in which you requested information on the use by the Navy Depart- 
ment of the designation “Private—Official”’ on certain documents. 

I have had my staff contact all offices and bureaus of the Navy Department 
and am informed that the designation “Private—Official” has been used to a 
limited extent within the Navy Department on correspondence dealing with 
personnel matters. These documents are internal departmental working papers 
dealing with the possible assignment, capabilities, or below-standard perform- 
ances of duty of individuals, both military and civilian, who work for the Navy. 
In addition, this designation has been used to guard against the untimely early 
release of tentative plans affecting the organization or movement of naval activi- 
ties. Naturally, the availability of such material to the public at large or toa 
congressional committee would depend upon the facts in each individual case. 

While there is no statutory authority which specifically provides for the use 
of the above marking, it has been utilized, as explained above, for some period 
of time. Instructions will be issued to mark all papers in the future strictly 
in accordance with DOD Directive 5200.6 which authorizes the term “For Official 
Use Only” for papers of this type. 

Please call upon me if I can be of further assistance in this or other matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
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BExureit VIII 


For Official Use 
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Exursit IX 


JuLy 25, 1956. 
Hon. CHar es BE. WILson, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: During a hearing of the House Government Infor- 
mation Subcommittee on April 19, 1956, with representatives of the Office of 
Strategic Information of the Department of Commerce, Industrial Security 
Letter 54-6, dated December 27, 1954, was made part of the record. 

This same letter also was made part of the subcommittee’s record during a 
hearing with Defense Department witnesses on July 10, 1956. 

Following the OSI hearing, Mr. Erwin Seago, Director of the Office of Stra- 
tegic Information, asked that this document and others, which had been sub- 
mitted, be removed from the record. He said he had received this advice from 
the Department of State. Assistant Secretary of State Robert C. Hill has 
writen me, however, that the State Department has no views on the advisability 
of removing Industrial Security Letter 54-6 from the subcommittee’s public 
record. He stated the Department of Defense has the “primary responsibility” 
in this instance. I wish to know whether the Defense Department wishes this 
particular document removed from the subcommittee’s record. If so, I wish 
to know the full and complete reasons for removal. As with other items of 
information on which restrictions are placed the burden of proof to justify the 
restrictions is upon the agency or individual withholding the information. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN EB. Moss, Chairman. 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., August 15, 1956. 
Hon. Joun E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter dated July 25, 1956, addressed to Secretary 
Wilson, regarding the Industrial Security Letter 54-6, has been referred to me. 
Upon investigating this matter, we find no reason why this document should 
be removed from the subcommittee’s record. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosert Trrep Ross. 





{Industrial Security Letter No. 54—6, December 27, 1954] 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITY DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C. 


WHIE THIS DocuMENT Is UNCLASSIFIED, IT IS FoR USE ONLY IN INDUSTRY AND 
Not ror Pusiic RELEASE 


Official representatives of Soviet bloc missions in the United States are active 
throughout the country in attempting to obtain various types of unclassified 
information which have military intelligence value. 

Among the types of information being sought are industrial brochures and 
catalogs, production charts, blueprints and layouts, technical and research reports, 
aerial photographs of plants, etc. The Department of Defense recognizes that 
at this time much of this type of material is unclassified. 

It is desirable, however, to withhold this information so far as possible from 
these particular individuals who have frequently used subterfuges or have other- 
wise failed to identify themselves properly as officials of Soviet bloc countries. 
Such deceptions have also appeared in written requests for industrial data. 

Because it is desirable to withhold certain industrial information from these 
individuals, it is suggested that, if you receive such a request, you at once seek 
the guidance of the Office of Strategic Information, room 7844, United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. However, those industries and 
facilities which are engaged in defense contract work should seek guidance from 
their military security representative. 
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This notice is concerned exclusively with unclassified information. The safe- 
guarding of classified information is governed by the Armed Forces Industrial 
Security Manual. 

You may receive a notice similar to this from the Atomic Energy Commission, 
if you happen to be one of the Commission’s prime or subcontractors. 


RosErt B. ANDERSON, 
Acting Secretary of Defense. 


EXHIBIT X 


Following correspondence between Congressman John E. Moss, chairman 
of the Special Subcommittee on Government Information, and Congressman 
George H. Mahon, chairman of the Subcommittee on Department of Defense 
Appropriations, the Appropriations Subcommittee took special notice of certain 
Defense Department restrictions on information. Some executive agency offi- 
cials had quoted, as justification for restricting information, the following 
language from Report No. 493, 84th Congress, Ist session, on the Defense 
Department appropriation bill for fiscal year 1955-56: 


“PITTS. i 


“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


“Salaries and Expenses.—The budget estimate of $12,250,000 is approved in 
the amount of $12,000,000, a reduction of $250,000. Although the current rate 
of obligation on an annual basis exceeds by a very small margin the amount 
recommended, it is believed that the general leveling off of total appropriations 
for defense should reduce somewhat the activities in the Office of the Secretary. 

“Office of Public Information.—The bill includes $400,000 for this activity, 
a reduction of $100,000 below both the estimate and the current appropriation. 
Since all press releases channel from the Services to the Press Branch of the 
Office of Public Information, the recent request of the Secretary looking toward 
a reduction in public information personnel of the Services should result in 
lesser requirements of the central office. Furthermore, the rate of obligation 
necessary to even carry out the current program is approximately $420,000 
annually. The committee was concerned over the inadequacy of control by this 
Office of informational activities throughout the Department which, it would 
seem, should be one of the principal responsibilities of a central office. An- 
other criticism is the rather comprehensive interpretation which has been 
placed by the Office on what constitutes public relations and public information 
activities. The Office, it would seem, should concentrate on the broader aspects 
of keeping the country informed of the Department’s activities while at the 
same time providing and enforcing strict rules for the guarding of our mili- 
tary secrets. TJ'0o0 much information has been released which is of no benefit 
to the American public but which is of tremendous value to our opponents.” 
[Italics added. ] 

Report No. 2104, 84th Congress, 2d session, on the Defense Department appro- 
priation bill for fiscal year 1956-57 contained the following language: 


“TITLE I 


“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


“Salaries and Eaxpenses.—The budget estimate of $14,500,000 is approved in 
the full amount. Of the allowed increase of $1,481,000 over the amount appro- 
priated for 1956 approximately $750,000 is to cover the cost of civilian pay 
increases authorized by Public Law 94, 84th Congress. Other major changes 
from 1956 involve a decrease of $1,203,100 for supply and logistics due to com- 
pletion of cataloging development, and a requested increase of $2,206,400 for 
the expansion and improvement of capabilities for scientific evaluation of 
Weapons and weapons systems. A request of $349,400 was made for engineering, 
research, and management studies in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
and for establishing criteria and standards for use in the military-construction 
programs and development of other management tools. The committee is of 
the belief that usual and inevitable delays in the formalization of contracts 
to cover the above two activities should result in savings adequate to provide 
for additional personnel and other items in the Office of Special Assistant for 
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Guided Missiles, the costs of which were not determined in time to be budgeted. 
While it is indicated that a reduction of 240 civilian personnel will be effected 
in this Office during next fiscal year the employees will actually be trans- 
ferred to the military departments in connection with the conversion of the 
Federal cataloging program. 

“The matter of business enterprises in the Pentagon was discussed at some 
length during the hearings. The committee is left with the impression that 
adequate consideration has not been given in the past to the fostering of com- 
petition in order that employees may be given some opportunity, no matter 
how limited, for choice as to service and merchandise. No one establishment 
should be permitted to have a monopoly on the merchandise it sells. It is 
felt that two or more smaller establishments in each type business would best 
serve the large Pentagon community. No establishment should be permitted 
to extend the variety of its merchandise beyond those on the basis of which 
the concession was originally granted, thereby tending to freeze out competing 
enterprises. Contemplated additional concessions should be well publicized 
and awarded, not necessarily to the one offering the highest percentage as 
rental which could possibly be passed on to the consumer, but to the one with 
proven ability to dispense quality merchandise and service at competitive cost. 

“Ofpice of Public Affairs.—The bill includes the budget estimate, $450,000, for 
this activity. This is substantially the same amount provided for the current fis- 
cal year when costs of salary increases are included. The committee wishes to 
reiterate the concern expressed last year over the continued leaks and premature 
disclos.ires of our military secrets. While the public is entitled to be informed 
in general terms of our military posture and relative strength, it is not desirous 
of attaining this information at the expense of jeopardizing national security. 
It would seem to the committee that more drastic administrative action of some 
sort is in order. The committee trusts that the language in this paragraph will 
not be used by the Department of Defense or other Government agencies as a 
reason for withholding legitimate information from the press and public, nor 
should this paragraph be used as a coverup for inefficiencies and weaknesses of 
administration. [Italics added. ] 

“Another matter of some concern to the committee is the manner in which 
documents submitted to it are classified. In many instances an entire document 
or report consisting of many pages is found to be classified because of a single 
sentence or single figure. It is requested that in the future all documents pre- 
sented to the committee bear proper notations as to which portions are classified 
and the nature of classification so that members may feel free to utilize the 
unclassified portions.” 

On May 9, 1956 Congressman Moss wrote Congressman Mahon: 

“As chairman of the House Government Information Subcommittee, I am well 
pleased with the language on withholding information which you incorporated in 
your report on the Defense Department appropriations bill. I think that the 
revised wording will serve notice on all departments that they cannot use the 
language in last year’s report to evade giving out legitimate information. 

“The House Government Information Subcommittee concurs thoroughly in 
the wording of your report, on page 15 concerning the Office of Public Affairs, in 
which you express concern over ‘continued leaks and premature disclosures of 
our military secrets.’ 

“No member of this subcommittee would want to reveal the secrets of the 
Military Establishment in matters applying to weapons and weapon development. 
I, too, believe the Defense Department should take ‘more drastic administrative 
action’ to prevent leaks that may endanger our national security. 

“From the viewpoint of the work done so far by the House Government Infor- 
mation Subcommittee, possibly one of the more important comments in the report 
is the sentence stating: 

“*The committee trusts that the language in this paragraph will not be used 
by the Department of Defense or other Government agencies as a reason for 
withholding legitimate information from the press and public, nor should this 
paragraph be used as a coverup for inefficiencies and weaknesses of admin- 
istration’.” 

“This statement will, I am sure, prevent Government officials from misusing 
the House Appropriations Committee’s expression of concern over premature dis- 
closure of military secrets.” 


x 














